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RUSSELL RYDER 



Chapter I 
THE PEDDLER 

For many years Mrs. Russell Ryder had made a 
practice in summer, of stationing herself at the 
half-door of the dining-room during churning 
hour. This afforded her an unobstructed view of 
the thoroughfares upon which she delighted to 
watch the movements of the travellers, and at the 
same time enabled her to enjoy the exhilarating 
breezes, always welcomed by one undergoing phys- 
ical exertion. 

She was small in stature, and though rather 
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slender, enjoyed fairly good health. Her heavy 
endowment of superstition, however, had always 
served as a barrier against her practicability; 
still, she was none the less loved by those who 
knew her best. 

Lydia, her youngest daughter, a sweet girl of 
sixteen, sat by the dining-room window one bright 
summer morning, and endeavored to carry on a 
conversation with her mother, who, growing im- 
patient at the tardy formation of the butter that 
morning, began to answer in monosyllables. 

Instead of replying to her daughter's latest 
remark, she plunged the dasher to the bottom of 
the chum with considerable force and exclaimed 
excitedly : 

*'For the land's sake! If there ain't a comin' 
another one o' them city peddler's wagons. It 
does seem as though th' tail-board o' one of 'em 
no more 'n gits 'round th' comer, before I can see 
th' neck-yoke an* horses' noses o' another 'pearin' 
over th* top of King's Hill yonder. They must 
suppose us farmers have got all the money in th* 
country." Then, taking another look, she con- 
tinued : " I declare ! it's th' same fellow w'at sold 
me th* cracked jar that leaked out all th' vinegar 
off o' them cowcumbers I'd sot aside t' pickle, 
an' spiled th* elderberry pies an' other stuff that 
stood on th* shelves below it. See ! He drives a 
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spavined nag an' a cast oflF-circus horse — a calico 
horse, as y'r Pa calls 'em." 

**Why, so it is," replied Lydia, rising from her 
chair. 

"He might go down th' river road," went on 
Mrs. Ryder, "but if he comes this way ye needn't 
call me away from my chumin' t' see 'im, 'cause 
I'm done with 'im an* won't talk to 'im. He's a 
cheat f* one thing, an' if he wasn't I couldn't 
trade with him anyway, th' price o' butter bein' 
as it is," and she resumed her labor after she had 
rolled her sleeves a little higher upon her scrawny 
arms. 

"But, Ma, you said that the very next time a 
peddler came along you would buy me some mus- 
lins and things to start my trunk with, unless 
you took me to town this week to get them. We 
haven't gone to town and here it is Saturday," 
quoth the girl despairingly. "Now he's coming 
this way and I believe he'll come in our lane and 
stop as usual — I'm going out to see," she added, 
leaving the room in haste. 

It was the custom in the Ryder family to 
present each daughter, at the age of sixteen, 
with a stout trunk which they immediately pro- 
ceeded to fill with garments, looking forward to 
thdr wedding day, even though no immediate 
prospect of such a day existed. 
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The twin sisters had, two years before, been 
wedded to young farmers, and though the court- 
ships were brief it was surprising to note the com- 
pleteness of their trousseaus, from their point of 
view, when they finally entered matrimony. It 
was, therefore, only natural that Lydia should 
long to begin like preparations, and though she 
knew her mother's decided nature, she found her- 
self at the gate on that memorable morning as 
the peddler drove up. 

"Whoa, back !** shouted the man, reining up his 
team; after which he added, addressing Lydia: 
"Hello, Sis ! Is your Ma at home?" 

"Yes," was the girl's tart reply. 

"Does she wish to look over my list of specials 
this morning?" 

"No, — and besides, my name is not Sis — it's 
Lydia; Miss Ryder to you, sir, even though you 
have been here several times before." 

" Ah, excuse me for my too extreme familiarity," 
apologized the peddler. " You see, I meet so many, 
many people during my rounds that, unable some- 
times to remember even their last names, I often 
cut the whole business short and say 'Sis' or 
'Aunty' or 'Ma', whichever seems best suited to 
the occasion; but there is never intended rude- 
ness — I couldn't afford to be rude with my bread 
and butter, you know," and when the girl had ap- 
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proached nearer he added: '*Come now, Miss 
Ryder, will you please notify Mrs. Ryder that I 
am here with a special line of dress goods, mus- 
lins, laces and household goods in general? I am 
positive that the line on this trip has never before 
been offered at the prices I shall quote, for I se- 
cured them at 'way down below zero prices. 
Please mention that to your mother." 

"But Ma doesn't want any. She saw you com- 
ing and said that I musn't call her away from 
her churning, so there is no use of asking her. 
And besides, I don't think you would Uke to see 
her either," added the girl, as she twirled the 
strings of her sunbonnet. 

"Wouldn't, eh? Why not?" 

" Because she didn't like the last trade she made 
with you. She says you are not honest," replied 
Lydia, turning to go back to the house. 

"I'm not honest? Well now, if she says that, 
I am sure that I do wish to see her and learn 
what has given her that idea of me. Will you 
kindly go and tell her so?" urged the astonished 
man. Lydia hesitated and endeavored to appear 
indifferent. She felt Uke discouraging him, if pos- 
sible, from insisting upon an interview with her 
mother, knowing Mrs. Ryder's bitterness of feeling 
toward him; but the thought of the dress goods 
and musUns just at this epoch in her existence 
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was too much for her to resist without a strug- 
gle, so she concluded to get a peek at the ma- 
terials if possible, even though she could not 
purchase. She started, not without misgivings, 
however, to carry the message to her mother; 
but Mrs. Ryder, having overheard the conver- 
sation, and very much disturbed at Lydia's dis- 
obedience of her orders, came running out of the 
side door, with, as Russell Ryder would say, "her 
war paint on an* feathers ^yin^ aloft." **See 
here," she expostulated, **ye upstart of a peddler, 
ye needn't be settin' there an' leamin' my daugh- 
ter not t' mind me. I won't have it ! Come ! 
Ketch holt on t' them lines an* drive out o' this 
yard. I wouldn't think ye would have th' fece t' 
come round here after my last deal with ye!" 
said she, t3dng a knot in her apron. ** Come ! d*ye 
hear? git out— go on now !" continued the enraged 
woman. 

''Why, Mrs. Ryder," ventured the perplexed ped- 
dler, "if there has been any mistake in our " 

"Any mistake? says you! Any mistake? I 
made a great mistake in bu3dn' of ye. Come ! 
go long an' don't ye ever drive in this yard 
again," and she threw a green pear at a rooster 
which was pecking at a lot of dried elder-berries 
that lay upon a board, in the sun. 

"Wat be ye laughin' at, eh?" she continued, 
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having caught the man with a smile on his 
face. 

"Oh, nothing. I was only thinking, that a 
woman always throws an3rthing just like any 
other woman," said he, endeavoring to soften her 
wrath a little. 

" Uh ! That's funny, ain't it? Come, daughter, 
let's go in. If he's got any more time t' waste 
let him set, an' set, an' set there until he gits 
sot out," said she, bitterly. 

** Well, Mrs. Ryder," replied the man, with a twin- 
kle in his eye, and still hoping to reduce her hard- 
ness of feeling a little, "may I drive past your 
house on my next trip if I don't steal any chick- 
ens?" Lydia could not refrain from smiling. 

"Ye can drive past my house, sir, if ye don't 
look this way. Yes, an' if I ever find out that ye 
know th' house is here when ye pass I'll have 
ye arrested," and the excited woman waved her 
hand in the direction of the gate. 

"Now, Mrs. Ryder," said the peddler, "before I 
leave, I wish to ask what has displeased you, 
that I am dealt with in this manner? If our last 
transaction was not satisfactory to you, can I 
not do something to make amends?" 

"Well, maybe Yes an' maybe No," said she, 
quieting down a little in her manner. "Th* jar 
ye sold me th' last time ye came here, leaked an' 
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spilt all my vinegar, spiled all my pies, an' soured 
all th* milk I'd sot in th' pans t* cream. Besides 
that, y*r old jar wasn't no good anyway/* 

"Why, I must make that good right now," 
quoth the crafty salesman, taking out another jar, 
which he handed to Mrs. Ryder, after making 
sure that it was perfect. **And here is a cream 
pitcher I wish you to accept in payment for the 
loss of the pies and other things,'* producing a 
pretty little pitcher. 

"Now while I*m at it I*m just going to show 
you these dress goods — oh! you need not buy; 
but just look at these materials,** he added, as he 
opened the back door of his van. When L^'dia's 
eyes caught a glimpse of a piece of lavender silk 
with white flowers embossed upon it, she drew in 
her breath and stood motionless for an instant, 
then began : 

"Oh, Ma! Can*t I start my trunk with that 
lovely silk? Just think what a beautiful wed- 
ding dress it will make !** 

"Aha! A wedding, eh?'* laughed the peddler. 
"Let me sell you your whole outfit for that oc- 
casion. I can do so right now, and save you lots 
of time and money.*' He was at once interested. 

" Time ! Why, man alive, she hain't got nobody 
t* marry yet," ventured the old lady, "but we 
believe it is lucky t' begin fillin* a trunk with 
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things w*at will be needed sometime, then they 
won't be no sUp up at the end. That's how our 
twin daughters done, an' Lor' ! if it hadn't been 
for me they'd both got married on th' same day; 
but ye know, that wouldn't 'ave been lucky. Yes, 
they had their trunks ready t' put on th' wagon 
months before th' weddin' took place an' " 

"Ah, I see," broke in the peddler. " You believe 
with Thoreau, that it is well to build castles in 
the air, and then put foundations under them. 
Is not that the idea?" 

"I don't know how city builders build a house; 
but farmers couldn't make a house or bam stay 
in th' air if they could git it up there, long 'nough 
t' dig a cellar an' pile up a foundation. No castle 
will stay in the air without a foundation — a strong 
one at that. No, sir. I don't believe th' fellow 
ye speak of could make one do it either," replied 
the good woman, not knowing whether to take 
the man's remark seriously, or otherwise. 

After a slight pause she said, in a meditative 

tone : "There's no way, Daught, t' buy ye them 

silk goods now, as sorry as I be, 'cause as I told 

ye before he came, butter's way down — has been 

for a long time — and Pa couldn't sell his calves 

3dsterday as he thought he could, so money's 

scarce t' day, an' will be until th' rest o' th' 

p'tatoes goes t' market." 
2 
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"I'll take a calf in trade for goods if you wish," 
o£fered the peddler, taking down a rope with 
which to lead away the calf if the suggestion 
were approved. 

This idea appealed to the ladies favorably and 
Mrs. Ryder accepted the offer, and instructed her 
daughter to lead out the animal that stood under 
the shed, which she did. The silk was then Lydia's. 

** Now," said Mrs. Ryder, ** I want some different 
colored yarns, — some heavy 'n* some light. My 
girls knit their own stockin's. I've always had 
to, an* they ain't no better than I be," she added, 
glancing at Lydia. 

Lydia looked down at the ground. 

"Ah, you see," replied the man, "that is where 
women have the better of the men. A man must 
buy his socks, or go barefooted — ^if he's single, 
at any rate." 

"Somemenmight steal them," said Lydia, jok- 
ingly. This remark did not just please the young 
man, remembering as he did the alacrity with 
which he had reached for the rope for the pur- 
pose of taking away the animal, before his prop- 
osition had been accepted; and fearing lest this 
deal might prove to be as unsatisfactory to his 
customers as his last one appeared to have been, 
he said : 

" I trust, Miss Ryder, that nothing in my actions 
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this morning prompted that remark. Perhaps 
you are regretful at having parted with the calf, 
for the goods handed over?" 

"Wat's that?" broke in Mrs. Ryder. "Ye 
can't have y'r things back if ye be sorry ye took 
th' calf in trade. A trade's a trade, an' if ye 've 
made a mistake this time, we hain't, ha ! ha! ha!" 
rang out Mrs. Ryder's voice. 

The peddler, now having a calf to dispose of at 
the next town, did not attempt any lengthy ex- 
planation of his remark made to Lydia; but after 
assuring the women folks that he was perfectly 
satisfied, started out of the lane, pulling the obsti- 
nate calf behind the wagon, while his customers 
stood convulsed with laughter as they watched 
the performance, each holding the goods lately 
bartered for in whatever positions best calculated 
to crinkle them up the least. 
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Chapter II 

RUSSELL RYDER 

It was considered on good authority that Russell 
Ryder was the meanest man in seven counties — 
pretty hard on Russell; but he made his own repu- 
tation. He was so mean that he would never drink 
water enough to fully quench his thirst, for he did 
not believe in wasting the spring water in that 
way. At least, that is the report which was spread 
about him by those who knew him. He once signed 
a contract with a man to run an adjoining farm 
on half shares. One day both partners witnessed 
one of their hogs catch and devour one of their 
hens. Nothing was said about the matter at the 
time; but when the contract had expired and they 
decided to separate, Russell rendered a bill to his 
partner for his half of the hen the hog had eaten. 
The partner naturally objected on the ground 
that Russell had shared in the profits of the sub- 
sequent sale of the hog whose life had been sus- 
tained for a time by eating his half of the hen. 

Then there was a row. Russell carried it into 
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court for satisfaction. He held that he should 
be allowed his claim because he **did th' slaugh* 
terin' of th' hog, while his partner just looked on 
an* smoked his corncob pipe.'* Just how much 
that deceased hog and defunct hen cost in money, 
was never made public ; but as a result, the part- 
ner's son was no longer welcome to come **castin' 
about" for Lydia Ryder, because he had **too gol- 
damed mean blood in 4m'* to come into Uncle 
Russ's family. 

Still, Russell was tender-hearted, notwithstand- 
ing his quick temper. Once his great clumsy foot 
crushed the life out of a little kitten that had 
rolled itself into a ball, to sleep on the cellar step. 
He came slowly up to the kitchen carrying the 
little victim in his hand, while tears trickled down 
his face. He did not fling it out to the barn-yard, 
nor into the river, but got a spade and buried 
the little tiger cat out beside the beehives. 

He was very meditative at times when anything 
of a business nature was pending, and would talk 
but little, and seldom mentioned his business af- 
fairs to Mrs. Ryder; but on one occasion he began : 

"Say, Mother," his usual way of addressing 
her. 

"Wat, Russell?" she replied. 

"I guess 1*11 — er, well, never mind," he added, 
checking his speech. 
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'*Why don't ye go on with y'r sajrin'?" 

"Well I ain't got nuthin' t' say after all/' re- 
marked Ryder, as he looked out of the window in 
the direction of the back meadow. "I s'pose I 
must be mistaken." 

"In w'at?" asked Mother Ryder, rather per- 
plexed. 

"Why, I had seven yearling calves; I'm sure I 
had seven of 'em, an* I sold 'em all to-day to a 
butcher over in town, who is comin' for 'em in 
th' morning. When I counted 'em up just before 
sun-down there wa'n't but six. I was just a won- 
derin' whether th' fence is down anywhere, an' 
whether I'd better go an' let th' six of 'em in th' 
next field 'til momin* — that part is easy enough 
t' do; but, by thunder, I don't know where I'm 
goin' t' find th' other calf to-night." 

"Um," said the old lady, taking oflF her spec- 
tacles, "Russell, ye needn't go a huntin' for it, 
I don't think, for I fear it's gone f good," she 
added timidly. 

"Oh, yes, 'gone f ' good.' Of course it's gone f ' 
good if nobody goes t' hunt it up. I reckon it 
can't read sign-boards — in the night anyhow — 
an' find its way back home ! * Gone f ' good.' 
That's it," mumbled Russell, beginning at the same 
time to scuflF his feet around about the legs of the 
chair upon which he was now sitting. " If things 
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were left f * you t' keep track of, we wouldn't have 
nothin' left 'bout th' farm but a mortgage an' 
a skein o' knittin' yam. 

"Ye take after y'r father's people. Y'r brother 
never cared a dam whether his calves an' hogs 
got out or no. He'd let 'em go. He let every- 
thing go, he did, an' when he died he didn't have 
nuthin' t' leave behind but th' earth — he wouldn't 
'ave left that if there had been any way in which 
he could 'ave gotten rid of it before he left, him- 
self," said he, rising and putting on his broad- 
brimmed hat preparatory to going on a calf hunt. 

Lydia seized a milk-pail and started for the 
barnyard, anticipating the coming storm when 
the real truth became known regarding the lost 
calf. Never before in her remembrance had such 
Uberties been taken with her father's stock. In 
all their married lives — so Mrs. Ryder had said — 
her mother had not sold as much as a duck with- 
out first consulting Russell. What would this 
terrible mistake, made as soon as Lydia had come 
to the trunk age, lead to? 

Mrs. Ryder heard the tea kettle boiUng over 
and ran to remove it from the stove. While she 
was gone, Russell walked out and disappeared in 
the gloom of the evening, on his way to hunt 
up the lost calf. She called him; but either 
through anger or bad hearing, he failed to return, 
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or respond to her calling. So, thinking that he 
would give up the chase as the darkness settled 
in, she rested temporarily, awaiting events. 

After Lydia had seen her father disappear in 
the direction of the calf lot, she hastened back to 
the house, where she found her mother in tears, 
and wondering how to tell Russell the truth. 
Never before had he attacked her family reputa- 
tion, however bitter the altercation, therefore she 
knew that he was mad clear through, for the 
indiflFerence he imagined she showed toward the 
loss, more than for any other reason. 

"Ma," began Lydia after a moment's thought. 

"Wat?'' 

"Tell you what I think is the best thing to do." 

"Wat, Daught, oh w'at is it?" 

"Well, when Pa comes back if he can't find the 
calf " 

"Can't find th' calf? Of course he can't find 
th' calf; very likely th' critter's dead by this 
time!" interrupted her mother, looking nervously 
about the room, expecting, seemingly, to see Rus- 
sell listening to her remarks. 

" Well, anyhow, just tell him that you knew that 
he wanted to sell it, and if he had sold it for money, 
the money would have been spent anyhow, so you 
thought that as the peddler said he would take 
it and take all the trouble, you let him have it to 
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pay for the finest bargains that ever came along 
the road — I think if you will say the word bar- 
gains loud he will get thinking about that part 
of it and not about the calf. You'll try it, won't 
you, Ma? He's so angry about losing that 
calf." 

"D'ye think so, Lydia? D'ye really think so?" 
asked Mrs. Ryder, looking first at the south door 
and then at the east. 

Time went on and it got to be eleven o'clock 
at night; an unseemly hour for country folks to 
be up, ordinarily, and Russell was still absent. 

'* Lydia, I'm most scared t' death for fear y'r 
father has fallen down in a ditch somewhere 
lookin' f ' that horrid old calf— an' all because ye 
had t' have that silk dress," expostulated her 
mother, who was beginning to grow very much 
out of patience concerning the whole aflFair. 

"Most folks," she continued, "are glad enough 
to git married in woollen goods on this part o' th' 
earth! Hear w' at I say? As for me, I scarcely got 
married at all an' was glad enough t' stan' up in 
w'at was most convenient for my folks t' buy 
me. I didn't make my mother sell nothin' w'at 
wasn't hem t' rig me out. I didn't cause no 
rumpus in th' family an' break up th' happy mar- 
riage ties o' Pa an' Ma. / didn't put my Ma in 
such a position that she had either t' lie an' 
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endanger her soul, or tell th' truth an' endanger 
her head. 

**To think that after all th' schoolin' we've 
given ye at that red schoolhouse yonder, ye*d 
turn out this way an' do such a thing as ye have ! 
'Tain't right ! Lydia, another thing I want t' tell 
ye, y'r G-r-and mother wouldn't 'ave done such a 
thing as that ! No, indeed. Pa will be madder 'n — 
well madder 'n I am this minute when he finds 
out th' truth of it." 

All this time Lydia was trying to cry and to 
get a word in edgewise. The first she was doing 
in earnest; but as for making any remarks she 
was not successful. 

" Hark !" gasped Mother Ryder, looking toward 
the door. **Here comes Pa now, up th' lane." 

**D-Do you think he's found the calf an3rwhere. 
Ma?" whispered Lydia. 

"Found nothin'; besides, if he did find it, t' ain't 
his'n now." 

"Well," said the tired man as he walked slowly 
into the room, "I guess that calf's a gomer, 
leastwise, I had t' give it up 'til momin', after 
goin' 'way down th' river bank two miles an' a 
half." 

"Why didn't ye come back, Russell, when I yelled 
after ye left th' house? I could 'ave saved ye 
all that work and disappointment, I could 'ave," 
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said Mrs. Ryder, as gently as she could under the 
circumstances. 

"Fou could? How could ye?" from Russell. 

"'Cause th' calf's sold. I sold it." 

"Wat?" 

"I sold th' calf this momin' to th' peddler w'at 
comes here sometimes an' " 

"Without sayin' nuthin' t* me first!" roared 
Russell. 

"Ye see, it was this way, Russell. I knew " 

"Ye knew, did ye? That's th' first time I ever 
know'd ye t' know anything ! Th' whole trouble 
is, ye've been tryin' t' take th' reins in y'r own 
hands for a long time an' run this farm y'rself— -so 
ye have. ... If I hadn't come in just when 
I did t'other day, ye would 'ave put up a lunch 
f that fellow w'at stopped here for just a little 
bite. Well, he looked as though he needed it; 
looked like a walkin' car track," declared Russell, 
with a disgusted air. 

Lydia was poking her mother's foot with her 
own under the table where they sat, and while 
Russell (having gotten his feet wet) began to 
sneeze in a manner to be heard in the next county, 
she whispered : 

"Bargains! Ma, loud, loud!^^ 

** Bargains ! ^^ shouted her mother somewhat 
bewildered, therefore speaking prematurely, and 
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just as Uncle Russ had his '* lungs full of sneeze; " 
but to no avail, and after he had wiped the water 
from his eyes, he thundered : 

"Makin* fun o' me now, be ye ! After forty long 
years o' livin' together, I've lived t' be not only 
pushed aside in business matters, but t' be made 
fun of by my wife. I tell ye I won't stan^ it!'* 
He hit the top of the table so violently with his 
fist that the chimney jumped off the lamp and 
smashed to pieces on the floor, which necessitated 
lighting a couple of candles by which to settle the 
altercation. 

"Pa," begged Lydia, **just to please me will 
you listen to Ma a minute?'* 

**Yes, I'll listen a minute if she will cut it in 
half." 

"Now, Ma, tell him about the bargains. He 
says he'll listen." 

"Well, Russell," began Mrs. Ryder, "that nice 
peddler w'at always comes " 

"Nice peddler!" shouted Russell. 

"You said you would listen, Pa," was Lydia's 
timid interruption. 

"Go on! Go on! an' don't stop so much," 
exclaimed the agitated man. 

" Well, ye know that nice peddler? Well, he came 
here this momin' an' I told him that I didn't 
have no money, an' wouldn't have 'til th' po- 
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tatoes went t' market, an' I told 4m that as ye 
hadn't sold y'r calves I couldn't git no money 
out o' ye, so he said that he'd take a calf " 

"Oh ! thought he'd take a calf, eh? Take any- 
thing t' feed it with, I wonder?" said Russell sar- 
castically. 

"No, but he showed me some o* th' finest bar- 
gains that ever came down th' road, an' " 

^^ Bargains! Thunder 'n lightnin' ! I ain't deaf, 
nor dead," protested Russell. 

"An'," continued Mrs. Ryder, "when he showed 
me a beautiful silk dress goods of lavender an' 
white " 

"Silk dress? ye don't mean t' say that ye " 

"I bought it f Lydia's weddin' dress." 

"Eh?" demanded Russell. 

"Yes, Lydia wanted it so bad that I got it for 
her t' start her outfit with. Now, Russell, ye've 
got th' whole of it, an' th' peddler's got th' calf," 
said Mrs. Ryder, greatly relieved. 

"Well, if it's f Lydia, I guess it's all right. 
I guess we hain't stuck so much after all. That 
peddler will find he can't make nuthin' out o' 
that calf 'cause it's touched with mange an' ain't 
fit t' eat," said he, throwing his hat upon a chair 
in a manner denoting satisfaction. 

"Wat!" shouted his wife and daughter to- 
gether. 
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"We took the calf from under the cow shed," 
volunteered Lydia. 

**Well, one o' th' hired men must *ave brung 
'er up away from th' rest o* th' cattle, an' I 
guess I couldn't 'ave sold 'er myself, so I guess 
ye done purty well. We won't kick if th' peddler 
don't." 

After yawning and putting the dog out Russell 
said : 

"By Cain ! Here it is after twelve o'clock; let's 
go t' bed. I'll look at y'r dress in th* momin', 
Daught." 



Chapter III 

THE DEACON 

On the following morning Russell examined the 
dress goods and other materials that had come 
into Lydia*s possession on the memorable day. 
His comments were favorable, taken altogether, 
though he evinced unmistakable signs that in his 
opinion a less expensive material might have 
answered for the wedding gown, while the 
diflference might have been taken out in a variety 
of things which would have looked as though 
they had gotten more for their calf. 

He did not dwell upon the trade to any extent; 
but reminded Mrs. Ryder now and again, that 
hereafter she was not to take the liberty or 
responsibility of making a single move of im- 
portance about the farm, without first consulting 
him. 

He was no longer vexed about the loss of the 
calf, but the fact that his wife had taken such 
liberties was difficult for him to overlook, and 
though he had awakened that morning intending 
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to show a more pleasant spirit than on the pre- 
vious night, it was evident that he was having 
a struggle within himself. 

What remarks he made, intended to be of a 
pleasant nature, all had the stamp of labor upon 
them. 

After breakfast he harnessed old Jimmie and 
Billy to the box wagon and started oflF for the 
great sand-hill, a few miles distant, for a load 
of the material which was to be utilized in the 
building of a new ice-house. 

On his return with the load he met Sister Hicks, 
wife of Deacon Hicks. The good sister's reputation 
for piety was far reaching. She had no use for 
this world only as a stepping-stone to a better 
and higher one, and seldom allowed an oppor- 
tunity to pass wherein she could use her influence 
toward saving a sinner. She was. considered a 
consecrated creature by many of the church-goers 
in the neighborhood, in which decision the good 
lady agreed with them. 

Reining up her horse as Russell approached 
nearer to her she said : 

**Good morning, brother Ryder. How did you 
leave the family this morning? Pretty well, I 
hope?" she added dropping the lines in her lap. 

"Why, toler'ble smart, I guess; wa'nt none of 
'em complainin'. How's th' deacon?" 
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" Very well, thank you, brother Ryder. He's fully 

recovered from that cold which Ungered with him 

so long." 

"How did he get such a cold? Night air?" 

"I suppose so. You know he thinks that no 

one can attend to his business when he has any 

00 hand, even at night, as well as he can himself," 
said sister Hicks proudly. 

"Ahem !" coughed Russell. "Say," he continued, 
"w'at is it about th' deacon that's causin' so 
much talkin' 'round y'r way? Nothin' scandlous, 

1 hope, is they?" 

"Oh, Mr. Ryder, don't pay any attention to 
those wild rumors that have started about, be- 
cause there's nothing to 
them — absolutely noth- 
ing. A man in our con- 
gregation says that while 
he was going home the 
other night — going home, 
mind you, at half-past 
three o'clock in the morn- 
ing ! he saw deacon Hicks 
in our neighbor's wood 

shed stealing shingles for oATHiRma bwholu. 

kindlings by lantern hght 

— said he would pull one out of the pile just as 
e-a-s-y and place it on his arm, then another. 
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and another and another, until he got his arms 
full, firfter which he would sneak into our kitchen 
door. Now, Mr. Ryder, how ridiculous ! We hold 
that any man who stays out until that time in 
the morning will prevaricate about shingles, and 
the deacon don't believe he saw him — I, of course, 
side with my husband." 

"That's proper. That's proper — did ye hear 
that Lydia's started her weddin' trunk?" inquired 
Russell, changing the subject. 

*'No, bless her heart. So she is getting ready 
to be married already, is she? I shall have to 
tell the deacon that just to tease him; he vows 
she is to be his second wife though she is young 
now — He just says it to tease me, you know. So 
she's really preparing for the important step, is 
she?" 

"Yes," drawled Russell sadly. "Yes, she is 
gittin' ready t' leave us now. That's th' way 
they go. It makes me feel purty bad sometimes 
to think o' losin' Daught. We'll miss her more'n 
all th' rest put together I can tell ye," said the 
old man, plucking a tear from his left eye with his 
little finger. "Well," he went on, "she's educated 
out o' books, an' Mother has learned her all 'bout 
bossin' a home, so we feel that we've done our 
share." 

"What blessed parents! So many fathers and 
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mothers don't take enough interest in their chil- 
dren's future welfare and they regret it afterward. 
Is the man she is to marry a Christian?" 

"Don't know." 

**You should know. It is of vastly greater im- 
portance than all his fine gold — Has he any?" 

"I hain't seen none of it." 

**Well, where did she meet the gentleman?" 

**She haint met 'im yet; but her Ma thinks it 
is best t' git things started, so when th' right 
fellow does come along there won't be no danger 
of his ketchin' us in a shape that we can't buy 
her outfit. That's how we have always done, an' 
it makes less work in the end — 'nother thing, her 
duds didn't cost us nuthin', 'cause the old lady 
swopped off a mangy calf for th' whole business, 
he, he, he." 

** Russell Ryder ! Do you think that that shows 
a true Christian spirit? Why I'm surprised at 
Mrs. Ryder to do such a thing as that. I cer- 
tainly never heard the equal to that — not in this 
wide world," said Sister Hicks, after which she 
bade Russell good morning, slapped the horse's 
back gently with the lines, and passed on, leaving 
Russell headed toward home. 
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Chapter IV 

GOOD RESOLUTIONS 

After a tedious drive over hilly roads of poor 
surfaces, Russell arrived at his home and when 
he had dumped the load of sand in its proper 
place he went up to the house. Chancing to meet 
his daughter at the door as he entered, he said : 

**Lydia, just tear a strip oflF of that old rag 
there an' tie up my finger, will ye? — 'cut don't 
amount t' nuthin', but when I handle the horses, 
their sweat makes it smart." 

**Be ye goin' t' work again 'fore dinner? It's 
noon now," broke in Mrs. Ryder, who stood near. 

** Guess not, if it is as late as that," replied 
Russell. 

** Did ye meet any one on th' road ? There hain't 
been a soul pass here this momin'." 

**No — yes, I did, too. I met old deacon what's- 
his-name's wife, out by the sand hill." 

'*Who, Sister Green?" 

*'No, Hicks." 

"Is that so? — I wonder how she likes having a 
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thief for a husband? No man could live with me 
fourteen minutes if he carried a stolen shingle in 
one hand an' a Bible in th' other. No, sir," said 
Mother Ryder using many accents. 

"Well, she says that th' deacon don't believe 
nobody see him take them shingles, he ! he ! he ! 
he ! but she don't say he didn't take 'em — ^guess 
he sinned a little. She's heard all 'bout th' trunk 
bein' started. How news travels in this coun- 
try!" added Russell with a chuckle. 

**It does r a fact," replied the old lady, ''who 
told her so soon, f pity sake?" 

''I did," laughed Mr. Ryder. 

''Russell!" 

"Yes, an' she ain't got much of an opinion of 
you either, I guess, for tradin' off a mangy critter 
for th' duds." 

"Lord ! Did you tell her that, Russell?" 

"Yes." 

"Didn't ye tell her I didn't know th' animal 
had th' mange until ye told me so afterwards?" 

"No. She didn't give me a chance. She was 
so surprised that she lit out as though she had 
been shot at, an' missed. Well, p'haps that ped- 
dler will keep away from here now if he gits an 
idee that ye sot out t' beat 'im. I hope so any- 
way, 'cause I don't want him comin' here so 
often, an' gittin' ye t' spend all th' money this 
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farm can earn on tinware, egg-beaters, buttons, 
an* lots o* things w*at we don't need no more 'n 
nothin*. Blame if I didn't count four egg-beaters 
in th' kitchen closet yisterday momin'. He has 
been here so often lately that he must think we 
are an easy mark. I notice he never comes in 
when I'm home." 

'*Well Russell, if I'd a know'd that calf was 
mangy, I wouldn't no more traded it than nothin' 
at all. Any man who will give his wife such a 
reputation as ye 've give me, aint no kind of a 
man t' be th' husband o' such a wife as me, who 
does all she can to make 'im happy," said Mrs. 
Ryder, bursting into tears. ** I tell ye w'at it is, 
Russell Ryder, this 'ere matrimonial business ain't 
w'at it's cracked up to be," she added, wiping her 
eyes with the comer of her blue and white apron. 

Lydia had been silent all this time, and was in 
close sympathy with her mother. She felt that 
her mother had been wrongly treated, and that 
she had a right to expect protection, as an hon- 
orable woman, by her husband. She was tiring 
of the constant wrangling and misunderstandings 
between her parents. She could remain silent no 
longer, so began : 

**Ma, I've about decided to stop all further 
preparations for getting married, and never marry 
at all. As long as I can remember, you and Pa 
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have been scolding and having all kinds of trouble 
between you, and the longer you live together 
the farther you seem apart. You have grown 
indifferent and don't try to be happy. It seems 
to me that it is easier for you to do things — 
both of you, I mean — to hurt each other, than it 
is to Iplease. When I see my own father, the only 
man on earth in whom I should expect to see 
nothing amiss, treat my own mother as he does 
you at times — why, I just dare not think of get- 
ting married, no matter who might come along ! 
All the interest that I have taken in my trunk, 
which has been my dream and has been talked of 
so many years, has passed away. I don't care 
now whether it is ever filled, or used." 

Mrs. Ryder had again started in to weep, while 
Russell moved closer to her side. 

Lydia continued : ** I can't understand it. Why 
are you oth so kind to me and so indifferent to 
one another? I think it is a habit — a bad habit. 
You both have grown so used to disagreements 
that it is easier to say the wrong thing than it is 
to say that which is kind to each other. I can't 
but believe that down in your hearts you both 
think as much of each other as you ever did ; but 
you have gotten out of the * habit' of letting each 
other know it." 

The old folks were silent. 
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"It don't seem to me," she went on, '*that it 
is the great big things that married couples do 
for each other that make the homes happy; but 
the smaller ones which keep love in the family. 
I'd rather marry a man who would be kind to 
me in a farm home, than a millionaire * scold.' " 

Having finished, she started out toward the hen 
house with a basket to hunt for eggs, leaving her 
parents looking at each other in silence. 

This oration seemed to touch Russell deeply, for 
he had never heard so much moralizing in all his 
life come from a girl of Lydia's age, and it set 
him thinking. Finally he broke the silence, and, 
rubbing his brow, said : 

** Blame if that gal of our'n ain't sn^arter 'n a 
whip. That's w'at education does. I can't help 
but feel, too, that she struck th' bull's-eye when 
she said me an' you had bad habits regardin' 
blowouts," said the old man as he watched Lydia 
depart. ** I don't know how it is with you, Mother, 
but I never mean half I say when I raise a row in 
th' house; you ought t' know that by this time, 
'cause I never have laid nuthin' up agin ye — hain't 
had no cause. You just tell Daught when she 
comes in that she's done it, an' I^m goin* t' git 
out o' my bad habit if I pos'bly can. You hain't 
got none. Mother — 't's all me. 

"Now I want t' say before I go t' th' barn that 
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I will make that all right with the deacon's wife, 
an' if I have any more critters w*at ain't feelin' 
well, I'll have 'em put where you can't make no 
more mistakes. I'm quick-tempered, as ye know; 
but it don't amount t' nuthin'," concluded Russell 
as he split an apple, and after handing one half to 
Mrs. Ryder, he left for the bam, leaving his wife 
in better spirits. 

When Lydia returned to the house she found her 
mother in a better frame of mind. 

''Lydia," exclaimed her mother, **Pa say's t' tell 
ye that ye hit th' bull's-eye when ye was talkin' 
before ye went for them eggs, an' says he's goin' 
t' be diflferent after this, so there won't be so 
much trouble in t' family from now on. He says 
it's all bis fault an' that I ain't t' blame. I tell 
ye, Daught, I was mighty glad t' have him say 
that, for I know^d he was always wrong — always ! 
That man is always wrong ! — 

**He says he's goin' t' keep all diseased stock 
out o' my reach, an' will always do his own swop- 
pin' in such cases, an' in all other cases as usual. 
Now no one can blame me if th' Ryders git into 
trouble through that kind o' tradin', an' I'm 
mighty glad of it," said the old lady, after which 
she proceeded to place the chairs about the table, 
awaiting Russell's appearance for dinner. 



Chapter V 

THE RYDER TWINS ARRIVE TO SPEND 

THE DAY 

Russell had put his team up for the noon hour 
and returned to the house, going directly to the 
kitchen to wash up for dinner. As he glanced 
down the long lane leading up to the house, he 
was pleased to see his twin daughters approach- 
ing in a buckboard. As soon as he saw them he 
shouted : 

**Why, here comes th' gals, Mother! I'll bet ye 
can't tell t'other from which till they get out th' 
wagon — tell me, if they don't look alike. Blame 
'f I can tell one from t'other m'self. Is that Al's 
buckboard or John's?" he asked, as he washed 
the soap from his eyes in order to see more to 
his satisfaction. **Got a spoke busted in th' hind 
wheel I, see," he added. 

'*Then it's Al's. The way that man drives is 
enough to break any wagon," quoth Lydia, who 
stood by the speaker's side, after which she rushed 
out, only stopping when the top of the horse 
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block had been reached. As they came nearer to 
her, she cried : 

"Good-morning, girls — just in time for din- 
ner!" 

** Just in time?'* replied Anne. "Well, we thought 
we would surprise ye all an* let Pa pay for th* 
eatin* to-day — How's that, Pa?" she added. Anne 
was always light and gay in her manner toward 
her parents, who, like most parents, enjoyed the 
disposition immensely. 

"That's right, Annie, glad t' see ye — both o' ye 
— any time. Did ye hear that Lydia had started 
her trunk, an' just come down t' look it over, or 
did ye really come t' see y'r old Pa an' Ma?" 

"Came t' see you people, of course. I hain't 
heard nothin' 'bout th' trunk bein' started, had 
you, Martha?" said Anne. 

Her sister replied in the negative , but with con- 
siderable interest, and they were promised an in- 
spection of the trunk "any time after dinner," 
which was now ready with the exception of the 
simple addition of two extra plates for the new 
arrivals. 

After the usual grace, oflFered in a monotonous 
tone by Russell, dinner was enjoyed by all present. 
It was seldom that the twins could come over 
together to spend the day, hence the extra pleas- 
ure on this occasion. 
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After dinner Russell said, with a yawn : 

"Well, I guess I'll furrow out th' section I want 
plowed now, an* let th' hired man go t* work an' 
finish th' job in th' morning." 

When he had harnessed up old Jimmie and Billy 
and started for the field, he exclaimed as he passed 
the kitchen door : 

''Gals, I'll see ye when I come back." 

"Ye'U have t' come in before sundown if ye 
want t' see us," rang out Martha's piercing voice, 
" 'cause the home milkin' can't wait." 

"All right," replied Russell, and in a few mo- 
ments he was on his way to the lower lot, walking 
behind the dragging plow, which was being pulled 
by the team of ancient anatomies. He preferred 
this team to his colts when following the plow, 
because they were slow walkers and more easily 
handled. 

When Lydia was leading the way to where the 
trunk was located, interest intensified. 

" It don't seem as though Lydia was old enough 
to begin her weddin' things; does it. Ma?" queried 
Martha. "I wonder if she will be any longer 
gittin' married than we were — eh, Annie?" then to 
her younger sister : "Well, Lydia, if ye git as good 
a man as I did ye needn't complain." 

"Ahem!" responded Lydia, looking blankly at 
the speaker. 
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"Here ! Here !'' broke in Anne, "Wats th' mat- 
ter with my man? Anything th' matter with 
him?'' 

This caused levity among the girls, and finally 
Lydia said : 

"Ah; but you girls just want to wait till you 
see my man. He'll surprise you all. I'm sure I 
don't know where I'm going to find him though, 
up here on this old farm," she continued with a 
laugh, adding, as they entered her bedroom, "but 
there is my beautiful trunk. Isn't it fine?" 

Her sisters gazed upon it. The great Sara- 
toga trunk was suggestive of possible tours 
around the world, and a financial backing nec- 
essary to promote such a trip without a lasting 
injury to the bank account. Martha said to 
Anne : 

" That trunk's bigger 'n our'n, eh?" 
Yes," responded her sister quietly. 
I know it," ventured Lydia, knowing the dis- 
positions with which she had to deal; adding, 
" but things are much cheaper now than when Ma 
bought yours, and your trunks cost just as much 
as mine did — Ma says so." 

"They didn't neither," retorted Martha, adding, 
"Ye can't tell me — I know a thing or two m'self 
'bout bu3nin' things since I've been married." 

"Me too," added Anne. 
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"An' another thing,'* continued Martha, in a 
quavering voice, **our'n don't hold's much 's 
your'n will, an' ye'll have more things t' start 
with." 

The jealousy of the twin sisters was beginning 
to assert itself. Finally Anne lost control of her 
feelings, and complained that **it was always 
th' way; th' youngest daughter got all th' 
favors." 

'* Yes, Lydia, that's so," entered Martha, acidly. 

**Ye've got all th' education, an' everything 
else — Ma can't mention nothin' me an' Annie ought 
t' 'ave done when we Hved t' home that we didn't. 
Can she, Anne?" 

"No, indeed, she can't," replied her sister, "an' 
we used t' be up five o'clock in th' momin' in 
summer, an' six every winter momin' t' do our 
share of th' milkin' an' all that. Now she an' Pa 
has hired men t' do th' milkin' an' other chores 
mostly, an' f ' all that just look at that trunk 
the}' have given Lydia"; while talking the speaker 
walked aimlessly about the room. 

"Well," enquired Martha, "started t' buy an' 
make things yet?" 

"Yes, I have," responded Lydia, "but you both 
seem so put out at the sight of the trunk that I 
don't like to show you any of the materials I've 
purchased, because if yours were not so good 
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you'll blame Ma again. What I have Ma got at 
a great bargain, and didn't cost perhaps as much 
as yours after all," said Lydia, unlocking the 
trunk. 

She took out a bolt of muslin, which, upon ex- 
amination, her sisters declared ** wasn't no better 
than what they got." Several balls of yarn of 
assorted colors for stocking purposes came next, 
which brought forth no especial comment more 
than **they wondered how many pairs she would 
knit before she had use for them?" which sarcasm 
caused a slight giggle between themselves, in 
which Lydia joined to show if possible that her 
feelings were not injured by the remark. 

At last when Lydia brought out a long, narrow 
parcel wrapped in stiff paper and told them it 
was her wedding dress, they were deeply interested 
and both attempted to guess the color. Anne 
guessed maroon, and Martha dark blue, these 
being their favorite colors. When Lydia threw it 
in Anne's lap as she sat on the edge of the bed 
and said, **Open it," they both hastened to do 
so to learn whose guess of color was nearest right 
— the question of quality, or material, never en- 
tered their heads — they having taken it for granted 
that it was some woolen material. When, how- 
ever, they unwrapped the package and caught a 
glimpse of the lavender silk with white flowers, 
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they each burst into a fit of weeping such as only 
the deepest jealousy can create. 

Lydia stood aghast! She wondered what to 
expect next. 

Mrs. Ryder heard the confusion, and entering 
the room tried to pacify her daughters if possible. 
Just as Anne pitched the silk into the trunk, her 
mother exclaimed : 

**Well, I declare! I do declare if this ain't a 
beatin' everything — Here I come in t* find ye both 
boohooin' like baby girls. F' heaven's sake w'at's 
th' matter !" demanded the old lady, as she stood 
in utter amazement, and witnessed her daughters' 
actions. 

"Oh, Ma!" exclaimed Lydia, **they are both 
jealous because I have this beautiful silk dress 
goods, and they didn't have one when they were 
married." 

"Ma," interrupted Martha, "just because we 
are twins we don't deserve to be treated as mean 
as this — do we, Annie, — I say, do we?" 

"No, we don't," came the prompt reply. 

"Now, girls, I'll tell ye all about it," said their 
mother kindly, "an' if ye can form any idee from 
w'at I say about th' value of Lydia's dress 'n 
other things, ye'll feel better, may be. It is this 
way : Th' trunk was bought in town at an auc- 
tion sale. Th' silk goods, yams, 'n muslin, I got 
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at a bargain, an' didn't pay a cent f the whole 
pile o' goods — I didn't pay nothin'. Ye see a 
peddler came here with th' goods, an' as I didn't 
have a cent t' my name, I swopped a calf oflF f 
all them things; an' after th' man was gone, Pa 
he came in an' said th' calf was mangy an' 
wasn't fit t' kill or eat, an' besides he couldn't 
'ave sold 'er anyhow — so of course th' only fellow 
that's stuck is th' peddler," said the old lady. 

''Now," she continued, "if ye take into consider- 
ation that th' calf wasn't worth nuthin', ye can 
calc'late about how much them duds cost." 

"Ma !" shouted Anne, whose pride suddenly got 
the better of her, "that will get all over th' county, 
an' when Lydia does stand up t' git married 
everybody will be a-thinking more about th' 
mangy calf than about th' bride. Oh, w'at a 
dreadful thing ! "Martha, we'd rather been mar- 
ried as we were than to have stood up in dresses 
bought with a diseased critter, wouldn't we? — 
And Ma, t' think that 'ye would ever swap oflF 
a sick calf in that way. Why ! w'at will Rev. 
Billings say t' that?" 

"I had no idee, I tell ye, that th' critter was 

ailin'; in fact, I didn't hardly look at it when 

Lydia brought it out of th' shed. Ye know y'r 

Ma wouldn't be guilty of doin' such a thing as 

that. Ye know it, I say," and after a slight pause 
4 



so 
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she added, "Pa says he's goin' t* make special 
mention of it whenever the subject comes up so 
's t' clear my skirts — I tell ye again, I didn't know 
nuthin' about th' beast bein' mangy." 

She left the room accompanied by her twin 
daughters, while Lydia remained and carefully 
replaced in the trunk that which had created so 
much trouble — her first installment of a wedding 
trousseau. 



Chapter VI 

AFTER FOUR YEARS 

During the four years which followed, nothing 
of especial interest transpired to arrest the hum- 
drum interest in the daily life on the Ryder farm, 
unless we consider the fact that Lydia had de- 
veloped both physically and mentally, and was 
more than ever before the pride of the Ryder 
family. 

The adjacent farm property had changed hands 
under foreclosure of a mortgage, and now had 
taken on a more prosperous air. The new owner, 
a wealthy city man who had been afflicted with 
the "country fever'* each year as soon as the fine 
spring weather opened, had moved there to run 
the farm. 

His son, who was twenty-five years of age, en- 
joyed fishing much better than farming, the latter 
of which he was in total ignorance, as was also 
his father. Still, he would try with his father to 
do whatever the book on farming instructed at 
each season of the year. Frequently they would 
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make mistakes. The first yearns experience was 
not profitable, inasmuch as these amateurs 
planted whole potatoes, the largest and best 
that money could buy; these were put into holes 
which might better have served as post-holes 
than beds from which potatoes were to be suc- 
cessfully produced. When at last they dug up 
the hills expecting to unearth potatoes of mas- 
todon sizes, they found some as large as peanuts, 
and others not quite so ponderous. The young 
man said jokingly that *'had they been able to 
have discovered those which were lost in the hunt, 

Lthey in all probability 
, would have been record- 

fti ^S>l breakers as to size." 

However, the new ow- 
ner at last got over the 
habit of raking hay un- 
der a green umbrella, and 
also his son of sitting 
upon a low, cushion-bot- 
tomed chair when weed- 
ing onions or picking peas. 
He did that which the other farmers, including 
Russell Ryder, declared he would never do, which 
was **made it pay.'* 

He introduced bee culture to advantage, while 
his son finally grasped the mushroom business, 
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which occupations, along with other work, kept 
them both busy — that is, while the son was home, 
which, by-the-way, was not always the case; but 
during his absence he made ample provisions for 
the work to go on profitably. It took as long for 
the son to acquaint himself with the mushrooms, 
however, as it did the bees to become acquainted 
with the city farmer. However, time does wonder- 
ful things, so much so that people used to wonder 
how young Mr. Scott could raise so many mush- 
rooms and spend so much time at the ** Ryder 
Castle.'' 

He is said to have been *'fond of fishing." 

Indeed, busybodies credited him with ** setting 
his line for Lydia Ryder." Some girls who lacked 
Lydia's charms were rude enough to hint that he 
had heard something about the perpetual arrange- 
ments being carried on by Miss Ryder, and the 
more jealous ones had said that Mr. Ryder had 
made especial mention of the above fact to him as 
an inducement, which, however, was not so. Being 
neighbors, the families grew to be quite intimate, 
and the young man's visits became more fre- 
quent, while quilt-piecing and stocking-knitting 
grew apace. 

Uncle Ryder's impatience getting the better 
of him, one day he said : 

"Lydia, that fellow's kind 'r slow, ain't he? 
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Don't ye think it'll be time for him t' pop th' 
question soon now? Here he's been a-comin' here 
off 'n on for a long time, an' hain't said nuthin' 
yet 's I know of, though he appears t' be awful 
proud t' know ^^e." 

His daughter was not pleased to have Russell 
come out so bluntly. Whatever her desires might 
have been in that direction, she did not care to 
enter into conversation even w4th her parents 
along this line, and surely not until there was 
some good and sufficient reason for doing so; 
therefore she replied : 

**Pa, you have always been good and kind to 
me and I don't like to say anything to injure 
your feelings; but until there is something to 
report to you concerning any possibility of a pro- 
posal of marriage from any one, please say noth- 
ing more to me about the matter. It is very em- 
barrassing to me. Mr. Scott is a nice neighbor 
and feels on friendly terms with us all, so please 
say nothing to him on any subject to cause 
trouble, the way you did with that other man 
just because a hog ate up an old hen," with evi- 
dent disgust. 

**Ah! Daught, ye're just tryin' to throw me off 
th' track," replied Russell, and turning to Mrs. 
Ryder he exclaimed : 

** Mother, ye may d'pend on it, an' bet y'r life 
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on it, he's popped already, or Lydia wouldn't 
talk that way. Do ye know that? I'm goin' t' 
git talkin' with 'im some time an' tell 'im just 
how much land she '11 have, an' all about th' fine 
trunkful o' weddin' duds she's a-gittin' t'gether, 
an' all them things. I can say it kind er sly, ye 
know, an' he'll feel better, may be." 

To this remark Lydia took grave exceptions, 
and said it was evident that her father wished to 
marry her oflF; but that he was proceeding the 
wrong way to accomplish his intention. She said 
she would marry no man to please him unless she 
loved the man, and surely that could never be 
were he forced upon her. Mrs. Ryder shared in 
the girl's sentiments. 

**Now, Russell," began the old lady, "you're a 
fool ! Did ye ever know before that ye're a fool?" 
pressed the angered woman with an air which 
was somewhat of a surprise to Russell. "I ask 
ye, Russell Ryder; did ye ever know it? Look 
me in th' face an' answer that !" exclaimed the ner- 
vous Uttle woman, staring harshly at her husband. 

'*Yes, — y — yes, I know'd it ever since ye became 
Mrs. " 

** Be careful w'at ye say now 'bout since I mar- 
ried ye. Now how long have ye know'd it?" de- 
manded his wife, while she chewed very rapidly on 
a piece of thread. 
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"Well, I tell ye, Mother, if ye say I'm a fool 
may be I be one; but my impression is that y*r 
judgment on that subject is either 's 't is on all 
other subjects, or ye 're just sa3ning that f luck, 
eh ? Now then, fire away, th' drums o' my ears is 
callous. What am I a fool for? Anybody know?" 
asked Russell, as he started to look for his shaving 
utensils, which consisted of a razor and a bar of 
brown soap. 

**Yes, I know — as well I ought!" expostulated 
Mrs. Ryder, stamping her feet in anger. 

" *A-n-y-b-o-d-y,* I said," drawled Russell sar- 
castically. 

"Yes, Pm somebody, an' I want t' say t' ye 
that it is a shame to embarrass poor Lydia so 
regardin' Scott. An' remember, Russell, I say re- 
member, that if ye should say anything t' any one 
on earth 'bout th' possibility of Daught manying 
any man — hear me, you'll come home t' four bare 
walls, a floor an' a ceilin' !" warned the excited 
woman with an emphasizing look; after which 
she put forth the information that "it's considered 
very bad luck for any one t' do or say an3rthing 
towards makin' a match. That's w'at I always 
heard, an' I know that Daught just goes drivin' 
with bim 'cause he wants her to, that's all, an' 
nothin' else, unless it's 'cause she wants t' — as she 
has a right; so there ye be, ye have th' whole of 
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it, an' Daught can back me up in that statement. 
Can't ye, Daughter?'* 

Lydia made no reply. Her chief desire was to 
prevent as much as possible any controversy re- 
garding Mr. Scott, which might perchance come 
to his hearing, at the expense of their mutual 
happiness. It required but a passing survey of the 
situation to demonstrate, that Scott's admiration 
for Lydia was rapidly intensifying, and that time 
was the only element necessary to bring about a 
full realization of his longing. 

Lydia abstained as much as possible from pro- 
longed conversations along that line, finding such 
a course the most profitable one, though it was 
in no small degree unsatisfactory to the old folks, 
particularly her father, who admired the young 
man greatly. 



Chapter VII 
RUSSELL SCORES A VICTORY 

Taking his razor and soap Mr. Ryder left in the 
direction of the spring. It was his custom on 
pleasant days, to perform his tonsorial operations 
there without the use of a shaving-brush or look- 
ing-glass. 

He would proceed entirely by the sense of feeling, 
and though occasionally he would succeed ad- 
mirably considering his peculiar method of pro- 
cedure, at other times he would wound himself 
somewhat, which would 
cause him to give his pri- 
vate ideas voice so forci- 
bly and to the point, that 
deacon Hicks once de- 
clared : "When Brother 
Ryder was shaving by the 
spring, it was advisable 
for all Christians to pass 
.-....,____ into the next county in 

WHEN RUSSELL SHAVED. , , J.*;_„ 

order to escape getting 
their ideas mixed up with his." 
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While returning to the house after he had fin- 
ished shaving, he met Scott, who was just going to 
water his horse at the spring. 

"Hello! Uncle Russ,*' exclaimed the young 
man, **you look as though you had tried suicide 
and had missed all the arteries. ** Been shav- 
ing, eh?** 

**Yes. 'Guess I did rake myself off a little th* 
way my face feels. I found I had one o' th* hired 
men's razors; but knew I could make it count if 
I used strength enough — Vd rather dull some 
other fellow's razor when I can just as well. Now 
ye see mine's nice 'n sharp for th' next time. 
Aint ye comin' up to th' house before ye go 
home — th' women folks '11 be glad t' see ye, I 
reckon." 

** Yes, I thought I'd stop a minute as soon as I 
water old Middleton, and have a chat with Lydia. 
Haven't seen her for a day or so," replied Scott, 
leading his horse to water. 

When finally he reached the house he said, ad- 
dressing the women folks, who sat in the summer 
kitchen : 

**Good-moming, ladies. What are you good 
people going to do here, start in the dry-goods 
business?" 

** Good-morning, Mr. Scott," came in response 
from both. 
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*'W*at did ye say about dry-goods?" inquired 
Mother Ryder. 

"I say — it looks as though some one was going 
to open a store here by the looks of the clothes 
line out there. Caesar ! if old Santa Claus should 
see those the next time he comes around, I'm 
afraid he would be overcome/' said their visitor 
with a chuckle. 

Lydia blushed and tried to turn the conversation 
into other groov^es; but Mrs. Ryder failed to see 
any connection between Lydia' s line of thought 
and the clothes line to which Scott had referred, 
so she said : 

** Them's Lydia's stockin's. She's got forty 
pairs knit now, and she has t' air 'em every now 
and again, t' keep th' moths out of 'em — yes, 
some 's winter weight 'n some 's summer weight. 
Perhaps ye didn't know she's been a-knittin' 'em 
off an' on for most four years — 'T'is four year, ain't 
it, Daught?" she asked, looking over her glasses 
at the embarrassed girl. 

Lydia made no reply. 

"I never in all my life knew a better worker 
than Daught," added the doting mother, with 
pride. 

"But, great Csesar! That's the greatest sight 
in the line of hosiery I ever did see — forty pairs — 
eighty stockings. What a sight!" laughed Scott. 
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Lydia suddenly remembered that there was some 
work to be done up-stairs, and, excusing herself, 
left the room. 

'^Well," continued Mrs. Ryder, **I teU ye, Mr. 
Scott, a girl can't never tell what's goin' t' happen 
when she gits t' be Lydia's age, an' it's always 
well t' be prepared, so, — ^just set down, Mr. Scott. 
As I was a-sayin', we want her t' be prepared. 
"We've always provided well an' ample for our 
girls as they have grown to marriageable ages, 
an' fitted 'em out with a trunk full o' clothin' an' 
so forth, so they won't be no necessity for a post- 
ponement of th' weddin' day t' complete things, 
ye see, unless they should choose an unlucky day." 

"Ah," said Scott, "Lydia must be very com- 
fortable in that thought, I should say? and she 
certainly is deserving of all you can do for her, 
Mrs. Ryder. She is a lovely girl," he added, grow- 
ing a little bold. 

" Lor', yes ! She's all right. She's got th' finest 
silk goods in th' county, Daught has; an' 'nother 
thing, Mr. Scott, when me an' Russell are called 
Home, Lydia' s share of our property will be eighty 
acres of this farm — an' it's rich soil too^an' forty 
acres o' wood land down th' river a piece. Oh 
yes, Mr. Scott, Daught's well provided for— Lands ! 
yes," continued the old lady, moving her chair 
closer to his. 
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"How nice that is for the young lady, isn't it?" 
replied the young man, feeling called upon to say 
something under the circumstances. **Her future 
comforts seem to be well guaranteed,'* he added. 

** She's our pet, ye know," continued Mrs. Ryder 
as she polished her spectacles with her handker- 
chief. **I s'pose in all this county there ain't 
another girl w'at can bake better bread than she 
can — ye don't find no blubbers in her bread, Mr. 
Scott. An' another thing, there's no use talkin', 
her disposition's wellnigh perfect, an' it's a won- 
der, 'cause her father has a terrible " 

** Wat's that 'bout me?" laughed Russell as he 
entered the room, having overheard the last few 
remarks. 

** For th' land sake ! Russell, w'at have ye been 
doin' to y'self ? y'r all cut up," exclaimed his wife 
with a start. 

**Nuthin, only shavin'," answered Russell. 

Scott soon took his departure, after having ex- 
pressed a regret that his visit with Lydia had of 
necessity been so brief. When he passed out of 
hearing Mrs. Ryder began, sitting more upright 
upon her chair : 

"Russell, didn't we see ye talkin' t' Scott just 
before he came over here?" 

"Yes." 

"W'at was ye talkin' 'bout?" she demanded. 
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"Suicide." 

"Suicide! Horrors!*' shouted his startled wife. 
"Now, Russell, ye hain't been thinkin' o' takin' 
ye life such an age as you be, be ye? I do hope 
you won't do such a fool thing as that — another 
thing, Russell, me an' you hain't ever had no seri- 
ous trouble, so w'at do ye want t' leave me for? 
Ye won't, will ye?" 

"Well, not 's long 's th' pork barrel hangs out," 
replied the old gentleman. "Scott said I looked 
as though I had tried for suicide an' failed, 
he ! he ! " 

"Oh dear me ! — I thought you were talkin' about 
Lydia's affairs. I didn't know w'at t' do when he 
came in," responded Mrs. Ryder, totally uncon- 
scious that she had gossiped along that line. 

"Why, Russell," she went on, "w'at a very pleas- 
ant young man he is, isn't he? I never took 
time t' talk very much to him before, although 
he's been comin' here — an' I think castin' about 
for Daught. He likes Lydia, 'cause he says she's a 
lovely girl — 3'e'd 'ave laughed fit t' kill t' seen 
him look at that line of stockin's out there. He 
wanted t' know if we were goin' t' start a store 
an' all that kind o' nonsense, ha! ha! ha!" vol- 
unteered the good woman. 

"He did? he! he! he! Well, w'at did ye tell 
'im?" 
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"Told 'im they were Daught's, of course." 

'* Jerusalem ! He must think she's like city folks 
an' changes her clothes ten or twelve times a day 
t' need all them stockin's. Do ye want t' frighten 
th' man?" 

"No, he don't nuther. He knows she 's a sensi- 
ble girl, an' all that, 'cause I was tellin' him all 
about her. He was much interested. . . . He 
was surprised too t' hear that we had so much 
land to divide when we are called to our eternal 
rest," she added with satisfaction. 

When she had finished she arose and went out 
into the kitchen, leaving Russell in a roar of 
laughter. 

"Glory, Russell! w'at be ye ha! ha! 'n about? 
Don't, Russell, ye'U burst a vein," shouted his wife 
from the other room. 

"Why, ye said I'd come home to an' empty 
house if I told Scott an3rthing about Lydia's 
affairs." 

"Eh?" from Mother Ryder, pushing her specta- 
cles to the top of her head. 

"An' ye went an' saved me the trouble, aha! 
ha! ha! ha!" 

Mrs. Ryder, unable to express herself in reply to 
his last remark, seated herself in the other room 
with her back in his direction, and remained silent. 

"Mother!" he exclaimed, "it's easier t' pass ft 
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needle through the eye of a camel than for a 
woman t' keep from gossipin'." 

"Russ Ryder," she exclaimed, running toward 
the door, "ye'd better go an' read y'r Bible! 
Oh 1 ye sinner you! 
ye old sinner!" after 
which remark she 
slammed the door be- 
tween the rooms so 
Tiolently that a bottle 
of hair dye was jarred "*•" ■''^■ 

from a shelf and broken into fragments upon the 
floor. 

Russell begrudged the loss of the money value 
of the dye; but was very happy in the thought 
that Scott had received so full an account of 
Lydia's preparations, and future prospects. 
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Chapter VIII 

A LETTER FROM THE WEST 

After a time Albert, the husband of Anne, had 
moved with his wife to Southwest Missouri, hav- 
ing grasped an opportunity to better his condition 
by purchasing a farm in the vicinity of the source 
of Roaring River. 

It was a heartrending experience in the Ryder 
family when this separation took place. All kinds 
of inducements were offered by the old folks in 
their effort to dissuade the couple from making this 
move; and though Mrs. Ryder said that it was bad 
luck to take one twin so far away from the other, 
for any reason whatsoever, Albert concluded that 
he would have worse luck should he remain in 
the State of New York, judging from his past ex- 
perience. So, with promises from all interested 
that frequent visits should be indulged in, and 
with affectionate partings, the young couple de- 
parted for their destination. 

Having arrived in their newly chosen locality 
and acquainted themselves somewhat with their 
surroundings, they wrote a composite letter to 
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the old folks, urging them to **pull up stakes*' 
and move West. 

When Russell received the letter he summoned 
his wife and Lydia to his presence, to hear the 
contents. 

No member of the family had ever been further 
away from home than Saratoga, upon which oc- 
casion they started at four o'clock in the morn- 
ing in order not to overdrive their team during 
the round trip, hence the present interest. 

" Just think, Mother,'* said Russell looking at the 
postmark, **accordin' t' this mark it has taken 
three days for this letter t* reach us — three days, 
b' golly — an' them enjines don't crawl along very 
slow nuther. Three days — let me see, if they aver- 
age forty " 

**0h never mind how far, or how long, Russell, 
open th' letter an' let's us hear w'at it says," 
broke in Mrs. Ryder impatiently. 

''Sure enough," replied Russell, **but I hain't 
got my specs. Here, Daught, you read Al's letter 
while me an' y'r Ma listens." 

This Lydia did, while every word was weighed 
with the keenest interest by her parents, who 
would comment now and then, as she proceeded. 

Al was very enthusiastic about the West. 

Among other things which he thought would be 
of interest to Eastern people was the fact that in 
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the thickly wooded vicinities of Missouri and 
Arkansas an occasional panther, and frequently 
wild cats, were still being ** bagged'*; and that the 
Ozarks were more or less infested with illicit dis- 
tillers who shoot on sight any man who raised 
their suspicions of being a government official. 
Therefore it was not safe for a stranger to prowl 
about those places. 

When Mrs. Ryder heard that read, she said 
gloomily : 

**I tell ye Russell, it's just as I feared. When 
we bid Anne an' Al good-bye on that train, it 
was forever. I'm afraid it 's th' last time we'll 
ever see 'em, I do, for a fact — Now there's that 
man; he's went an' taken Annie away, — 'way out 
there among wild cats, panthers, illicit distillery 
men who shoot every one they see on sight, — an', 
Russell, Al's sure t' poke his nose where he hain't 
got no business t', an' when he's shot w'at's t' 
become o' poor Anne?" The speaker continued 
to open and close her fingers nervously. **Poor 
Anne ! she was a nice girl, a fond daughter an', 
though odd, was 's honest as th' sun — Nobody 
dare say nothin' 'bout Anne now I can tell ye, not 
while J'/n her Mother," said the old lady. **We 
must go t'morrow, Russell, an' have her last 
photograph framed in a red plush frame an' placed 
where we can " 
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All right! All right! Wat else, Daught,'* in- 
terrupted Mr. Ryder, growing somewhat blue as a 
result of his wife's picture of distress. 

**Well, Pa, he saj^s tarantulas sometimes get 
into the houses there, but ** 

**Tarantoolers, w'at 's them?'* demanded both 
parents at once. 

**Why, great big poisonous spiders — O — ooh!" 
and Lydia shook and shuddered at the thought. 

**And,*' she continued, **he vsays that at certain 
seasons of the year people have to look behind the 
pictures every night before going to bed, because 
these spiders hide in dark places. Listen to this, 
Ma. He says : * I found and killed one of these 
big fellows as it was crawling up the side of a 
curtain in my bedroom!' " 

**Lord!" shrieked her mother. 

** And," proceeded Lydia, ** centipedes too are — " 

'^W'at'sthem! W'at'sthem! Runnin' things?" 

**Yes, they are great poisonous " 

" Well, never mind," shouted Russell. ** We've got 
t' take it as it comes now. We've got t' stan' it." 

"Ah; but he says that mistletoe is to be found 
on " 

"Wat's them? Savage?" pressed her father, 
completely unnerved, and not stopping to ponder 
as to what family the mistletoe belonged. 

"Savage?" laughed Lydia, "why, Pa, it is that 
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beautifully leafed and waxy-berried growth which 
one finds in the South on different trees. You 
must know what it is, surely. It is the same stuff, 
you know, that we see in pictures, represented as 
hanging under a hanging lamp, or in some door- 
way when girls give parties.** 

** Well, w'at do they hang 'em there for, Daught? 
W*at do they hang th' blame things there for?" 

**0h well, they just hang them there Pa and — 
er— ** 

**I want t' know w*at they hang th' confounded 
things there for, before ye go on! To dry?" 
shouted Russell, annoyed at the suspense. 

**Well, Pa," answered Lydia blushing a little. 
**If any girl stands under the mistletoe, why — 
er — any man may kiss her if he wishes to^that is 
what I think it is." 

**Ye think it is! Been all through school an' 
still ye just think it is — ye ought t' know f ' sure ! 
Does Al say anything about how he likes his 
farm now that he's landed?" 

"No, he has taken up most of his time in this 
letter to tell of the people and the country in a 
general way — yes, he says right here, *I'll give 
full details of my farm and many other things, in 
my next letter.' " 

When finished she handed the letter back to 
Russell with such comforting words as were at her 
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command, adding that she thought Anne would 
prevent her husband from getting into places 
where he should not go. 

"Why, Daught," entered her mother with quiv- 
ering lips, **Ars probably dead now — dead 's a 
hammer. Don't he plainly say that they shoot 
any one they see, on sight? They kill every one 
they see ! — Vm tryin' t' bang that into y*r head,'* 
exclaimed the mother, ** leastwise that's how I 
take it — an' Al, ye know w'at Al is; he'd ruther 
be shot than not, just t' be different from other 
men. Anyway, since hearin' that letter, tellin' 
'bout such awful people an' tellin' 'bout animals 
'n bugs w'at p'ison, I'm goin' t' have my black 
dress made over, 'cause nobody knows w'at might 
happen — an' another thing," whispered the old 
lady so Lydia might not catch her words, **who 
knows, Russell? maybe Al might git t' be a bad 
man himself an' run about th' plains carryin' a big 
revolver in each hand an' a big knife in his teeth, 
same's some o' them pictures we see in books — 
such things have happened before now t' people 
w'at's been piously brought up." 

**I know it," agreed Russell drearily, ** people do 
take on big changes sometimes. Don't ye think 
we'd better send on an' tell Anne to come home — 
if she's alive? We might simply say that every- 
thing points t' th' possibility of her husband 
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turning train robber, horse thief, murderer, an* all 
'roun' bad man? I declare I believe we'd better 
do that. I think I can plainly see. Mother, that 
he's gone wrong, 'cause no one could find out so 
much about them people if they didn't have a 
puU." 

'* Just think, Russell," said the old lady with 
tears in her eyes, '*our daughter married to a 
scoundrel ! Isn't it awful ? . . . 

"Oh, w'at will the Rev. Billings say when Al's 
face gits in th' papers for robbin' a train or doin' 
somethin' else he hadn't oughter? I knowed Al 
wouldn't come t' no good end. He never j'ned 
th' church — ^wouldn't even sing in th' choir." 

Lydia overheard the last remark, and said in 
the way of encouragement : "I think you are both 
unduly alarmed over this affair. I have greater 
confidence in Al than you both seem to possess. 
Nor do / intend to worry until I have something 
to worry about," she added conclusively. 

"That's neither here nor there. It's all fol-da- 
rol,*^ retorted Russell. "Can't ye read plain Eng- 
lish ? He plainly says : ' they shoot all men on 
sight. Now, as he hain't been shot — ^before writin' 
that letter anyhow, I say he must have an under- 
standin' with 'em," he added as he moved nerv- 
ously about on his chair. 

"Oh well, we might 's well make th' best of it. 
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That 's th* way it goes; we go t* work an* raise 
cattle or hogs, an' they go mangy or git some 
other disease — money out o* pocket. Raise daugh- 
ters, an' can't tell whether they will marry a 
train robber or a millionaire, or both. — ^Well, I've 
got t' grease my wagon before it gits dark. I 
noticed that it pulled a little hard this momin'." 
Russell departed, leaving his wife and daughter 
pondering over Al's letter. 



"TU' GKIHDSTOHB'8 A-ROLUM* OH THE BICTLBl" 

Chapter IX 
RUSSELL HAS NIGHTMARE 

Mrs. Ryder was unceremoniously awakened that 
night by her husband, who suddenly sat upright in 
bed, took a firm hold onto the bed-quilt, and with 
a forsaken look upon his face, exclaimed : 

"Ketch me! Ketch me! Mother! Mother! Th' 
grindstone 's a-rolUn' on th' beetle an' th' o-wl 
goes o-o-o-o-o-o-o ! Ketch it ! Stick it !" 

"Russell ! Russell !" she cried, "wake up !" and 
she shook the old man vigorously by the shoulder. 

" Tarantoolers ! Tarantoolers ! " shouted the 
frightened man as he stared into space. 
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"Oh! do wake up, won't ye?** urged his wife, 
drawing her hand across his face as she spoke. 

"H^-y?** 

**Wake up, ye've got th' nightmare, I tell ye.*' 

"Anybody tryin' t' git in th* house?** asked 
Russell, still bewildered. 

"No, no; but you*Ye had a terrible nightmare — 
that *s all.'* 

"Oh, — have I? — thought ye heard a noise,** 
said the sleepy man. 

" Heard a noise ! Well, I should think as much. 
I won't git asleep till momin* now. I'm *s wide 
awake *s a black sheep this eternal minute," said 
she in a substantial tone of voice. 

"Wide 'wake *s black sheep, eh?** replied Russell 
with a yawn, "I don*t believe ye could find a 
black sheep awake at this hour of th* night any- 
where unless he *s a-bein* chased by a dorg — what 
time is it an^'how?** 

"Th* clock in th* dinin*-room *s just struck two. 
Now f * gracious sake stop talkin* an* don*t git me 
any more awake than I be,*' answered his wife 
wearily, as she turned over to resume her slumber. 

"Asleep, Mother?** asked Russell after a pause. 

"No.** 

"All right, if ye ain*t asleep ye can't accuse me 
of wakin* ye up, so I just want t* ask ye some- 
thin'.** 
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** Won't answer it — I say I won't answer it. I'm 
almost asleep now." 

** Oh well, if ye're only almost asleep, ye must be 
almost awake," responded Russell, **an' ye can 
wake up easier than ye can go t' sleep just now, 
I guess; so tell me, wdll ye, if ye think Anne is 
safe out there? I hain't slept a wink t' night a 
thinkin' of her, not a wink." 

**Th' idee, Russell Ryder, of ye layin' there an' 
tellin' me that ye hain't slept a wink t'night, 
after th' racket ye made talkin' about owls an' 
grindstones an' other nonsense. Do ye think ye 
would talk such stuff as that if ye were awake?" 

No answer. 

"Do ye, Russell?" 

No answer. He had relapsed into a profound 
sleep. 

**Well," muttered the disgusted woman. *'If 
that ain't Russ Ryder all over again — ^got me 
wide awake by nearly frightenin' th' life out o* me, 
then got me thinkin' about poor Anne again, an' 
now he's gone t' sleep. Yes, there he goes — in 
a minute or two he'll be snorin' like a house on 
fire — ah, there it is. He's off." 

It is not known just how long she remained 
awake that night; but when she awoke in the 
morning Russell was up and out in the barn-yard 
milking the cows. Young Scott chanced by on 
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horseback, being an early riser, and when he saw 
Mr. Ryder he exclaimed : 

"Hello, Uncle Russ, you are not singing to the 
spotted cow this morning to make her stand. Has 
she gotten over the kicking habit, or don't you 
feel as well as usual?'' 

**Most worried t' death over family aflFairs," 
answered the old gentleman. 

" Family troubles, eh? Isn't it possible that you 
imagine things to be more serious than they 
really are? I believe we are all more or less 
given to that failing," replied Scott, not caring 
to probe his neighbor unnecessarily for facts. 
**How is Lydia this morning?" he added. 

''Confound it! How much trouble do ye cal- 
c'late a man's got t' have b'fore he can start in 
t' worry?" shouted Russell, ignoring Scott's last 
question. "My son-in-law Al's went West 'n 
turned scoundrel. If he hain't been shot by now, 
he *s probably holdin* up trains an' makin' whis- 
key out o' th' law. Wat a blame idiot that man 
is — he might know that he'll be ketched." 

"What!" 

"Yes, sir!" 

" Why he's just about arrived there, has he not?" 
asked Scott, very much surprised. 

"Yes 'r,— just lit." 

"Well, how do you know all this so soon? He 
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must have taken a very sudden change, it seems 
to me." 

"Why, his own letter practically stamps him as 
a blackleg!" 

** Possible?" exclaimed the astonished young 
man. 

**Why, all I can remember about his letter is 
that he says that they are all bad men out there, 
an' shoot people on sight for fear they are all 
spies a-lookin' for 'em. I can't recall th* rest," 
said Russell meditatively, adding : 

'* Now w'at stamps him a bad man in our minds 
is this : If they shoot every stranger on sight, 
how is it that Al knows all their workings an' 
doin's? — I know — he's jin'd 'em, that's how!" de- 
clared the old man stoutly and answering his 
own question, after which he closed his lips tightly 
and stared at Scott while awaiting a better solu- 
tion of the problem. 

''Perhaps they shot through his hat and he got 
away," returned Scott, smiling. 

''Well now— I hadn't thought o' that side of 
it," said Russell, cheering up a little. "That 
would look a little more like Al, wouldn't it? 
Come to think of it, can't ye just imagine 
him gittin' chased over them hills by a lot o' 
moonshiners all aiming at him an' makin' his hat 
look like a porous plaster? Al's a great coward, 
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Al is, — always was/* added Russell, "an' I guess 
after all he'll keep away from them bad fel- 
lows if they keep away from him, eh? 

Oh, ye asked about Daught. She ain't up 
yet." 

"Not an early bird, eh?" replied the young man, 
a little disappointed. "Why, Uncle Russ, I've been 
all through that section in pursuit of my business," 
he added, returning to the subject of AI, "and I 
never had the least trouble — not the least," said 
Scott, very much to the surprise of Russell. 

"Y'r business? Why, ain't farmin' y'r busi- 
ness?" asked his listener. 

"Farming? Why, man alive, I'd starve to death 
almost, right on my own farm, if I were to try to 
make a living' on it — No, Father and I are in the 
farming business for fiin. I'm a mechanical engi- 
neer — ^father was, but has gotten through. We 
had some big contracts out West which took us 
out there for several years," said he, as he twirled 
his whip on his little finger. 

"Uncle Russ," he continued, "don't allow your- 
self to get uneasy about Al; he'll come out all 
right. — Well, I'll see you again, Mr. Ryder; 
I'm going over to the Tomhannock to exam- 
ine the old bridge that was washed out dur- 
ing the heavy rain we had a short time ago. 
I've taken a contract to replace it." 
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Scott left the old farmer thinking over the con- 
versation in which they had just indulged con- 
cerning Al's welfare, and disappeared over a hillock 
a short distance up the road. 



Chapter X 

A WISH FOR RICHES 

When Russell returned to the house, Mrs. Ryder 
had been down-stairs quite some time and had 
the breakfast on the table. 

''Mother," said he, **ye don't look *s though 
ye slept extree well last night, did ye, — or did ye? 
Wa'n*t I havin' dreams or somethin' last night? 
— 'pears t* me I remember somethin' *bout black 
sheep an' a lot of other nonsense. Was you talkin' 
t' me after I got asleep? — Oh, say, Al's all right." 

*'He is? Why is he?" 

"Why, young w'at's-his'-name over here — Scott, 
has been all over that section an' knows all about 
it." 

"He has? Well, how does he account for Al's 
letter, I'd like t' know." 

"Don't try t'; but says there 's no cause for 

alarm — an' say, Lydia, he ain't d'pendin' on that 

farm for a livin' ; none of 'em are. Him an' his 

old man are mechanical engineers. Th' old man's 

quit th' business— got 'nough— an* th' young lad 

does about as he wants t', I guess.— Say, hadn't 
6 
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ye better work 'im a silk hat band with his name 
on it? I see some o' th* young fellows have 'em 
now in their Sunday hats," suggested Russell en- 
thusiastically. 

'*Now, Pa, I'll not listen to you any longer if 
you continue to talk in that way." 

"Why not? They do. McKracken's son 's got 
a purple one, an' it is sewed in on a slant like 
that," said her father, holding a case-knife di- 
agonally across the inside of the crown of his 
hat. But when he looked up Lydia had left his 
presence. 

"Blame if Daught ain't mad— he, he, he! Well, 
Mother, call 'er back, I'm ready for breakfast if ye 
be. Fine momin', ain't it?" added he when his 
family had come to the table. 

After the usual blessing he said : 

"Ye hain't got no notion when that 'nice ped- 
dler's* comin' here again, have ye — either of ye?" 
with a flavor of sarcasm. 

"He was here a couple of days ago," said 
Lydia, "but I did not call either of you, for it 
always leads to a scene of some kind." 

"A scene, eh?" repeated Russell lightly; "well, 
when is his day in this section? He's been travelin' 
here so long he must have some regularity 'bout 
his business, it seems t' me — or oughter have — 
I've got a litter of pigs out in th' pen, an' may 
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be I can swap one of 'em oflF for a blanket for th' 
sorrel colt.*' 

''Forth' land sake, Russell, ye don't think he'd 
be bothered with a live pig, do ye? Ye must think 
he's goin' in th' live stock business," shouted Mrs. 
Ryder, laughing. 

*'No harm in tryin', is they?" asked Russell. 

"Well Pa," broke in Lydia, **when you do see 
him please don't take out any part of the trade 
for materials for my use. I don't wish that man 
to think that everything 1 buy comes from his 
wagon. I'm ashamed of the calf deal, though it 
happened so long ago. Please, Pa, let us do noth- 
ing else to create the criticism of our neighbors. 
Besides, that young man is a perfect gentleman, 
and, I believe, honorable^ though he travels in a 
peddler's wagon." 

'*But the pigs are enj'yin' good health, he, he ! " 
said Russell jokingly, after which he added : ** That 
peddler honorable? Fudge ! He may be a scoun- 
drel f all you know." 

** Well, as for me, all the rest of the things I need, 
I shall buy from stores or not at all. Still, my 
silk goods will certainly make up beautifully." 

** Yes, 'guess that 's so. — Say, do you know that 
since I've talked with young Scott I have been 
thinkin* that I wish I was rich?" 

**No!" from both, much interested. 
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"Lor'! proceeded Mrs. Ryder. "Have ye just 
got 's far long in y'r wishin' as that? I wished 
ye was, forty-five years ago; but ye wa'n*t an* ye 
hain't Ukely t' be." 

**Well, Mother, I don't know but ye're right; 
but I kinder thought you an' me might go out 
t' see Al an' Anne some time if I could scrape up 
enough money — Scott says it's safe." 

**W'at, 'way out there? Why, Russell, I'd be 
scared t' death!" exclaimed Mrs. Ryder. **And 
another thing, ye can't make me believe Al's all he 
ought t' be nuther, just 'cause Scott says he's 
so-an'-so. No, I wouldn't dare go." 

''Oh, Ma!" interrupted Lydia, **if Pa wants to 
go, do go with him. No harm will come to you, 
and then you can judge many things for your- 
selves, so much better than you can from hearsay. 
It will be so nice for you both, to see how they 
live. I'll be so anxious to learn. I'm sure that 
Al is just the same good man he always was, and 
I know that there is no danger— can't be, for 
thousands are traveling all the while. Oh ! It 
will be such fun to keep house here all alone and 
direct the hired men till you return. I'll get Eva 
to come and remain with me and we will get up 
moonlight rides, quilting bees, go bobbing for eels 
and do all the other things we can think of while 
you are gone. I will " 
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"Daught, there's no use of y'r begixinin' t* talk 
'bout tumin' th* house wrong side out— simply 
because I said I*d like t' be rich. I'm hard up; 
always was hard up, an' always expect t' be hard 
up, so how am I goin' travelin'?" grumbled her 
father. 

Breakfast over, Russell went out to the wagon 
house and set about doing various things which 
had for some time awaited his attention, while 
the women folks did up the ironing, during which 
employment the matter of travel was weighed 
somewhat seriously. Scott had so interested Rus- 
sell that the latter had a desire to start life all 
over again, and travel. 

"Daught," began Mrs. Ryder. *'How long do 
ye s'pose y'r Pa could travel an' keep out o' 
trouble? Any one would know he was from the 
country by th' way he acted. Now as f me," 
she added while exchanging a cold flat-iron for a 
hot one, '*/ could go right along mindin* my own 
business, an' nobody would think for a minute 
that I hadn't lived in th' city all my life. I s'pose 
if I had t', — if it was a case o' life or death, I 
could go out to Missouri wdth Pa an' wouldn't 
git in no mix-ups, an' have a real nice time; but, 
Lydia, I wouldn't dare go an' leave ye here alone 
— ^you 're only a little over twenty years old, 'n 
nobody knows w'at might happen. Oh, Daught, 
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w'at a terrible thing it would be if I should go 
'way an' ye should git sick an' die, an' I wouldn't 
know nothin* about it till ye got all through ! 
But 'tain't no use talkin', I wouldn't go, an' 
another thing. Pa ain't a goin' anyway — hain't 
got th' change t' spare, an' that settles it." 

**Well, Mother, though I dislike to criticise, it 
seems to me that as Pa has always been so exceed- 
ingly close with his money, he ought t' be able 
to afford just one trip for you both before you 
become too old to enjoy it," suggested Lydia, 
who, if anything, was more anxious that the trip 
be made than were her parents. 

Mrs. Ryder was about to continue the conversa- 
tion when, glancing out the door, she observed 
Mrs. Hicks driving up to the horse-block. 



Chapter XI 



THE DEACON IN TROUBLE 

"Well, well, Sister Hicks," greeted Mrs. Ryder, 
"ye look kinder sporty sot up there on that 'er 
two-wheeled sulky. Where on earth did ye ever 
git it? Ye ain't enterin' no races at th' Fair, be 
ye?" 

"Good-morning, Sister Ryder," responded the 
caller; "I don't wonder that you poke fun at me 
for driving over here in this rig— and I a deacon's 
wife, too. It's a trifle ridiculous, isn't it?" and 
she joined in the hearty laugh with Mrs. Ryder 
and Lydia, though a little flushed apparently. 

"Well," she added, "the deacon told me what to 
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expect if I should start on the road with this racing 
wagon ; but I could not stop for that. Our meet- 
ing carriage has a broken shaft, so I did the best 
I could. I feel, though, that every one will make 
allowances under the circumstances.** 

"Oh my! Yes. — Well, we*re glad t' see ye any- 
way. Sister Hicks. How*s th* deacon? — Right well, 
I hope? — Tie y*r horse *n come in.** 

** Yes, he*s as well as can be expected under the 
circumstances,** replied the guest. 

**He ain*t a-ailin*, I hope, is he?** 

"Well, ahem! I may as well come right to 
business, Mrs. Ryder, and explain my errand, then 
perhaps you can help me out a little,** said the 
good Sister. 

"That's right; *kinder thought, an* felt it in m* 
bones, that ye wanted somethin* when ye driv up 
t' th* block — goin* t* give a social an* want t' 
borry some cups *n things?** 

" No, Sister, I wish I were. My mission is a more 
serious one this morning,** replied Mrs. Hicks 
gloomily. 

"No one hurt, be they?** asked the hostess anx- 
iously. 

"I am thankful to say not. Some time ago a 
very nice, slick-looking man came to our house 
and asked to see the deacon, to whom he showed 
a patent clothes washer, and explained to him 
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its workings. It certainly worked well — I must 
say that much for the washer. As the man was 
a good smooth talker, the deacon invited him 
to stop to dinner, which he did.*' 

"Not like Russell, that ain't,*' interrupted her 
listener. 

"No? Well, how he did talk! He would talk, 
talk, talk ; but was very interesting, however, and 
after a while he induced Mr. Hicks to take the 
agency for the county, and left a dozen washers 
on consignment. They worked so well that my 
husband used to do all the washing himself for the 
fun of using one of them. Well, with church mat- 
ters and other things combined, the deacon about 
gave out, so could not attend to canvassing about 
with them. Was he ever here with any?" 

"No, I hain't seen no deacon peddlin' washin' 
engines about here, — have you, Daught?** returned 
Mrs. Ryder. 

" No, Ma. I have not seen Deacon Hicks for ever 
so long." 

"Well, as I was saying," proceeded Mrs. Hicks, 
"he could not sell any washers. Finally when 
the man came and found how things were, he said 
he 'guessed it wouldn't pay to leave the washers 
with the deacon any longer,* and asked Deacon 
to return them. So the deacon went to bring 
them out to deliver to the man, and he could not. 
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for the life of him, find but eleven out of the 
dozen." 

'*Well, w'at did th' deacon do with th* other 
one?*' asked Mrs. Ryder, **he must *ave had it 
somewheres.'* 

** Why, he says the man had not left a full dozen, 
or he would have had a dozen then. The man 
said he had signed for a dozen ; and another thing, 
he says that he happened to call at a house in 
the next county to do some canvassing, and was 
surprised to find a woman using one. Her descrip- 
tion of the man who sold it to her seemed to be 
very like that of Mr. Hicks. Did you ever hear 
of such doings in your life? 

**Now the man says that he does not care 
which he takes; but he is either going to have 
the washer, or a five-dollar bill, so he has brought 
suit." 

**F the 1-a-n-d sake! Wat, agin th' deacon?" 

"Yes, Sister Ryder, against the deacon. Isn't it 
just dreadful?" 

** Lands! I don't wonder he don't feel very 
well. 'T ain't th' loss of th' five dollars; but how 
it does look, an'. Sister Hicks, w'at '11 Rev. Bil- 
Ungs say t' that!" 

** I know it. I know it," was the mournful reply. 
** Now what I called here for is this. I want you — 
if you will — to sign this paper referring to the 
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good character of Deacon, so we can just throw 
the paper into the face of the judge at the 
trial and have the case thrown out of court. All 
the rest of our friends have signed it. Will you 
do it?" 

** Couldn't. Couldn't do it, Sister Hicks, no how. 
Russell forbids me t' sign any paper unless he 
says so, an' as he ain't here I don't dare do it. 
So many things happen sometimes 'cause * some- 
body' signed 'somethin' that Russell's drawn a 
chalk line an' I've got t' toe it — an' that 'ere line 
hain't got no wiggles in it nuther." 

"There is no harm likely to come to either of 
you, Mrs. Ryder, for simply signing as to the Dea- 
con's good character. I " 

** There's Pa now!" exclaimed Lydia, pointing 
out of the door. ** He is coming now," she added. 

As Russell entered he said : 

"Who's sulky is — W-e-1-1 now, Sister Hicks. How 
do ye do? It's about four years since I seen ye 
last, isn't it? Yes? — I thought about that long — 
Say, Mother, who's racin' sulky 's that out there 
by th' hitchin' post?" 

Sister Hicks got a trifle red in the face and, 
speaking up quickly, said : 

"What would you say, Mr. Ryder, if I were to 
say it's Deacon's, and I had driven over in it this 
morning?" 
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'*W'at 'd I say? Why just like 'im to take t' 
racin/ ha ! ha ! ha ! Oh ! how did he ever come 
out of that shingle scandal? Did he clear his 
skirts o* that? — as Mother would say — or did he 
decide that, after all, that fellow's eyesight wa'n*t 
defective?*' 

**Sh — ,*' said Lydia, pulling him by the sleeve. 

' * W* at for, Daught ? * ' he whispered . * * Ahem ! ' ' 
after a pause. ** Sister Hicks, don't ye think 
Daught's a fine lookin* girl? Ye see she's taken 
some of her fine points from her father, he ! he ! 
he ! Mother don't like that much, do ^-^e, Mother?" 

** Well, all I've got t' say is, ye hain't got many 
of 'em left 'er. Mrs. Hicks, just explain y'r business 
t' Russell an' see w'at he thinks of me signin' 
that paper ye spoke of," suggested Mrs. Ryder, 
getting up and walking about aimlessly. 

** Signin' w'at?" from Russell. 

Mrs. Hicks related her trouble to him, as he 
occasionally would ask some very pointed ques- 
tions regarding the deacon, while his black eyes 
would snap in a manner not calculated to put 
his listener at ease. Finally he said : 

** Well, Mother, 's far 's we 're concerned it's a 
kind o' hearsay case anyhow, an' 's long 's the 
deacon has never skinned us none anyway, why, 
we don't know nuthin' about his doin's good or 
bad; so I say 's far 's we're concerned I don't see 
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no harm in your signin* it if ye want t*. Ye know, 
Mother, you hain't got nothin* t* lose however it 
goes.*' 

Sister Hicks bit her Hps a Kttle in her effort to 
keep from offering a protest to such uncompli- 
mentary remarks. 

"All right, Russell, if ye say t* sign, I'll sign. I'll 
git my pen an' ink." 

Mrs. Hicks expressed great appreciation to Rus- 
sell for his decision, though in her own heart she 
thought he had spoken far too bluntly regarding 
her husband. 

**Mr. Hicks is havin' kind of a hard time of it 
lately, ain't he?" asked Russell. **\Yhen does his 
case come up?" 

"Yes, brother Ryder. The deacon must have 
an enemy somewhere, I think — His case comes up 
on the twenty-eighth." 

"Wat's that!" exclaimed Mrs. Ryder from the 
other room. 

"I say, Mrs. Ryder, the deacon's case is put 
down for the twenty-eighth of the month and — " 

"Oh, well, that settles it. That date is against 
my signin' y'r paper. Didn't ye know that twenty- 
eight was a very unlucky number in the Ryder 
family ? Lands ! I wouldn't put my name t' any 
paper that was anyways connected with that 
number for a farm. I'd be sure t' find out th' farm 
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was no good," said the old lady, returning to the 
room. 

** Indeed? Then you must be very superstitious, 
Mrs. Ryder, rediculously superstitious it seems to 
me, to allow such thoughts to interfere with busi- 
ness matters. I must admit. Sister Ryder, that I 
had given you credit of being a woman of sounder 
sense, if I must say it," retorted Mrs. Hicks, much 
disturbed and disappointed at the outlook. 

**Now here. Just look a-here," burst forth Mrs. 
Ryder, ** I hain*t got nuthin' ag'in you or th' 
deacon; but I can't sign that 'ere paper, an' I 
must ask ye not t' say anything more about my 
superstitions, 'cause them 's my own 'n I've got 
a right t' 'em." 

**0h, yes, you have a right to have anything 
you wish, I suppose, on your own farm," replied 
Mrs. Hicks, sarcastically adding, **Well, I'm sorry 
you can't sign this paper for me; still, perhaps 
it is just as well, because, if that deal you had 
with the peddler a few years ago should be re- 
ferred to in connection with you, as a signer, 
your signature would not add strength to the 
case in any way." 

This was said as by one who felt herself justified 
in saying most anything now. 

**Do ye mean th' mangy calf deal?" asked Rus- 
sell rather suddenly. 
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"I do.*' 

"Well, that calf swap was all my fault. Mother 
didn't know th' critter was sick at all, an' th' 
peddler happened t' want that p'ticular calf more 
'n Mother did, or more'n she thought / did, so she 
just up an' let him have it. As long as he was 
satisfied, * Russell Ryder ' wa'n't doin' no kickin' — 
Now Sister Hicks, y'r riled. I don't blame ye; 
but don't go tryin' t' load any dishonor on my 
wife's shoulders, 'cause she ain't made t' carry dis- 
honor no how; so if th' deacon wants t' slide 
through with his troubles without strikin' any 
thank-ye-mam's in th 'road, just take my advice 
an' don't try t' slander Mother," said he in a 
manner which left no room for doubt as to his 
earnestness. 

**I meant no offense," said Mrs. Hicks with an 
injured air as she arose to leave, and as Lydia re- 
entered the room, she having thought it best to 
excuse herself during the controversy. 

"What, you are not going so soon, are you. 
Sister Hicks?" questioned the girl in her usual 
pleasant manner. 

" Yes. Deacon will be surprised, I think, to learn 
of your mother's silly superstitions. Miss Lydia. 
Indeed / am very much surprised," said she, as she 
walked out and unhitched her horse. Miss Ryder 
was silent. 
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After a rather cool good-bye, the disappointed 
lady jumped into her two-wheeled sulky and pro- 
ceeded on her way. 

** Guess our Sister feels a little dis'ppointed at 
not gittin' us to stan* back o* the old deacon while 
he steals shingles, robs hen-roosts an' other things. 
Tell ye what it is. Mother, there must be a 
screw loose somewheres about th' deacon when 
things begin droppin' out 's often as they do." 
He walked toward the door, adding: "Well, 
'tain't no use botherin* about it. Don*t make no 
difference t' me if he steals shingles, patent wash- 
ers, roosters or ducks, so long *s he don't walk 
off with nothin' o' mine. — Here comes Scott, let's 
ask him some more about th' West. If he wasn't 
such a blame fine fellow I wouldn't have him 
comin' here so much. Mother; but as it is, he's 
always welcome." 



Chapter XII. 

RUSSELL HEARS FROM AN OLD 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

"Well, folks," said Scott upon his arrival, "did 
you see the deacon's wife driving in a two-wheeler? 
She looked gay, eh ? I wonder what was troubling 
her? she barely noticed me when we passed. Here 
are a couple of letters for you, Uncle Russ. I just 
took them out of the office to save you a trip 
after them. No, thank you, I can't stop— am in 
a great hurry. Perhaps 1*11 see you this evening, 
Lydia," he said, and putting the spurs to his 
mount, rode on. 

When he had gone Russell looked at the post- 
marks on the envelopes. One was from town, the 
other from New York. 

"Well, *let me see, says th' blind man*," began 
Russell. " W'at is this from New York, I wonder?" 

The letter proved to be from one Gibson, a 
prosperous young man from the city who had 
boarded with Mr. Ryder five years before. He was 
somewhat restless in his disposition, probably as 
a result of his busy city life. When his vacation 
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was drawing to a close on his former visit he men- 
tioned to Mr. Ryder that he had noticed the fence 
enclosing the family burial-ground, located upon 
"bald hill," which was in sight of the house, was 
becoming dilapidated for the need of a httle paint, 
and offered to re-paint it if Russell would furnish 
the material, as time was hanging heavily on his 
hands. 

Russell agreed, and produced the paiit. red for 
the base-boards and white for pickets. 

It appeared later, however, that Gibson had 
been guilty of a sin quite unpardonable by the 
Ryder family, inasmuch as he only painted the 
front side of the fence and had spent the rest of 
his time in the melon patch just beyond the knoll; 
and for that reason the arrival of the letter just 
received by Russell at once aroused his violent 
temper. 

"Well, well, well !" were his words when he had 
scanned Gibson's letter. 

" Any thing private w'at 

/ y'r wife ain't got no 

right t' know?" asked his 

wife. 
"Guess not, Mother," 

said Russell, quietly tak- 

WHAT OIBSOn LEFT. . _, . , , ... 

ing off his spectacles while 
the blood ran to his face. " Do ye remember that 
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scoundrel w*at boarded here four or five years 
ago? — His name was Gibson, an* how he eat up 
or spiled all o' them fine melons, an* said he 
would paint our graveyard fence an' didn't? — 
an' all th' melons he couldn't eat he painted 
regrets on with red paint, an' stuck on sticks?" 

**Yes, yes. Is he dead an' out o' th' way of 
honest people at last?" 

**An'," continued Russell, **he used to use my 
horses an' was so very, very grateful 'cause I said 
I wouldn't bother him while he was a-painting th' 
old fence, an*, — " 

"Yes — I remember who ye mean without y'r goin* 
so much into detail. Why didn't ye say his teeth 
was filled with gold, an* he had wart on his 
wrist, an* he wouldn*t drink his buttermilk if he 
had a fly in it, an* always smelled o' rose?" said 
the old lady, thus keeping her husband from pro- 
ceeding. 

** There now!" exclaimed Russell. "Be ye 
through? I want t' know if ye 're ready t' listen 
t' th' head o' the Ryder family while he tells ye 
th' contents o' this 'ere letter! Confound it!" 

He was astounded at the affrontage of Gibson 
in addressing him under the circumstances. 

"Say, Pa,** entered Lydia timidly. "Can't you 
and Ma try to be a little more patient and not 
talk so loud ? There is Mr. Scott way over in his 
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bam, and I saw him look over when you shouted 
so loud. He must think it a family trait to be 
quarreling all the time.'* 

** Family trait ? Family trait ? So it is a family 
trait. Time was, when this house was a cage o* 
singin' birds; but now ! I say now, w'at is it, but 
a den o* R-O-A-R-I-N' L-I-O-N-S! Hear that?'* 

"It's a shame! Lydia, it's a shame!" said 
her mother, with trembling voice. 

** I can't put blinders on Scott, can I?" shouted 
Russell. ** Hain't he got a right t' look over here 
if he wants t' ? I hain't got no lease on air space 
twix' me an' him, have I?" 

** Well, see here, Russell," ventured his wife, ** w'at 
on earth does ail ye — losin' y'r mind? Will ye 
please quiet down an' tell me w'at's in that letter 
that 's made ye so mad? My conscience ! ye look 
's though ye could bite th* knots out of a fence 
rail." 

**I could, b' Cain ! I could I — an' make a clean 
job of it ! Here 's a letter from that convict 
askin' if we can accommodate him for about three 
or four days next week, 'cause he wants t' go a 
fishin' out here in th' river. Says he has often 
thought o' me, an' wonders whether we've forgot- 
ten him. He speaks of th' pleasant times he 
had on our farm, an' — " 

**He does, eh?" entered Mrs. Ryder tartly. 
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"He 's either forgot about his doin*s here, or 
thinks we're so tamal old that we can't remember 
a thing over-night. Ye can just write an' tell him 
r me that we hain't got no room on this farm, 
or any use for his like, an' if he pokes his nose in 
this county we'll have him arrested — we'll have 
th' law on 'im !" 

*' Now, Ma," sighed Lydia, ** Don't tell Pa to get 
into any more law-suits. Just think of the money 
he spent on that silly suit over a dead chicken." 

** He hain't got through with that yet," informed 
her mother. 

**Well," declared Russell, **I reckon I can stan' 
it 's long 's th' other fellow can, an' 'nother thing, 
if I make a break for this New York scoundrel 
I'll hang onto him 's long 's these store teeth o' 
mine an' them claws o' mine don't go back on 
me," he exclaimed, holding up his fivSts. 

**Yes, Pa," interrupted Lydia in desperation, 
"but why not just sit down and write him that 
we cannot accommodate him at present? You are 
rid of him now, why not keep from mixing up 
with him in any way?" 

** Yes, Russell," agreed her mother, ** I think after 
all Daught is right, an' ye 'd better go by w'at 
she says. I can see that her education 's a-workin' 
an' she knows best. They ain't no use t' jump 
into trouble." 
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**Well, I hain't done nothin' yet, have I?" from 
Russell in a milder tone suggestive of thought. 

**But I*m so afraid ye will do somethin' that I 
don't know w'at t' do," responded his wife. After 
a pause and meditation, Mr. Ryder proceeded : 

** Well, I've decided. I'm goin' t' git square with 
that fellow." 

**How?" from both at once. 

**I'm goin' t' write him that we'll take care of 
him, an' then when he comes, it '11 be ray turn. 
We'll be very pleasant to 'im while he 's here, an' 
when he comes to go home ye' 11 see some fun. Ye 
know, I can lie as well as he can, if I have to t' 
win, an' I'll fix 'im — he 's a great liar, ye know." 

"Why, w'at will ye do, Russell?" 

''W'at '11 I do? Why, hold his duds till he set- 
ties for all th' damage he done here th' last time 
— ^that 's how I'll fix 'im, whether I've got any 
right t', or not, an' I think I have. He'll pay up 
rather than law it with me. I'll make it a p'int 
t' tell him w'at a fighter I am while he 's here, 
an' he won't be blame fool 'nough t' stan' up 
agin me. I've got more time than he has, I reckon, 
an' can stan' it," and Russell threw the letter on 
the table with an air of self-content. 

"Oh! Pa," begged his daughter, "won't you 
please do as I have asked?" 

"No, I'm goin' t' even up with that man if it 
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takes a leg— that 's w'at I be. His fishin' outfit 
alone is worth a lot o' money, an' all th' other 
toggery he always carries with him will make a 
* good haul," said he, after which he procured his 
writing pad, pushed aside the pots and pans which 
were upon the kitchen table, and with his left hand 
wrote as follows : 
" Mr. S. Gibson : 

"Dear Sir — I got your letter, and if you want 
to come up 
here and put 
up with such 
as we got to 
give you, which 
ain't nothin' 
extree, we will 
take care of 
you and your 
trunk for a dol- 
lar a day. You 
needn't bother 

, , , . . "WE'Vt GOT WORUa OH Til' FAKH." 

about bait 

cause we got plenty of worms on the farm. 
"Let me know when you are coming and I'll 

meet you at the depo. 
Yours truly, Russell Ryder." 

When sealed and directed, he started immediately 

for the Post Ofhce to send the letter on its way. 



Chapter XIII 

WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK 

The humdrum of affairs at the Ryder home was 
somewhat checked by a call from Martha, who 
appeared in the course of two or three days, bring- 
ing with her a red table-cloth with napkins to 
match, thus adding to the accumulation of arti" 
cles toward Lydia's '^coming" wedding. 

Mrs. Ryder was dyeing carpet rags, and Russell 
sat in his arm-chair brooding over a lot of hornet 
stings he had just received while putting a pulley 
up in the eaves of the bam. 

"Them's purty, Martha," said he, "an'Daught's 
got loads of other stuff all ready to jump at a 
minute's notice; and Scott seems to be wantin' t' 
pop th' question all th' time 'cause he acts so^ 
but I'm blame if he hain't th' slowest at poppin' I 
ever did see. He ought t' know I wouldn't ob- 
ject." 

**Ye wouldn't, eh? p'haps Lydia would." 

"I don't think so. Why? 'Cause don't she 
go a-ridin' with him every time he asks her? 
Didn't I hear her singin' for him in th' parlor 
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last night? She can't sing f sour apples; but 
she does th' best she can. Another thing which 
looks a little serious; she gits so mad when I 
say anything about him to her. Jerusalem! 
didn't she git red when I said I thought he 
was a-headin' her way ! Now ye can't tell me 
she acts so if she ain't just ready t' say *yes,' if 
he says, *will ye?' Nixie, Martha, y'r old dad 
knows th' symptoms." 

"Well Pa," spoke up Martha, *' 'tell ye the 
truth, I've heard rumors m'self about them two; 
but of course they ain't no way o' tellin' nothin' 
'bout it. I s'pose when th' time comes she'll up 
an' tell. She'll say * yes' quick enough if she gits 
a chance — so many more women in th' country 
than there are men, it wouldn't do for her, or any 
other woman, t' let a good chance go by. Th' post- 
office man says she gits a lot o' letters." 

**Good land!" exclaimed her mother, to which 
Russell added : 

"That 'ere accounts for her stayin' up in her 
room so much while she's t' home — ^writin* love 
letters, by thunder! That's the reason Scott 
comes over so often too, when not oif on business. 
He got confidential th' other day an' said : *Tell 
ye w'at it is Uncle Ryder, I'd rather marry a 
country girl — er — if she was like Lydia, for instance, 
than any girl I have ever met in th' cities. She 
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seems to be the embodiment of truth.' Say, 
Martha," continued the old man, pulling her by 
the sleeve, ** don't that sound like business? 

"You remember that scoundrel, don't ye, w'at 

eat up all my melons an' did all that lyin' about 

wantin' t' paint my graveyard fence, an' was such 

a funny fellow t' talk an' was always jokin', while 

he laid his plans to steal melons, sneak in th' 

pantry or hold up a train, may be? — ^you remember 

Gibson, don't ye?" 

**Yes, oh yes; I remember about him." 

"Well, blame if he didn't write me t' come up 

here agin t* fish for a few days. Wouldn't ye 

think he'd been afraid t' come up here after w'at 

he done?" 

"Ye didn't say *yes,' did ye, or did ye?" 

"Yes I did. I first thought I'd git him up here 

an' beat th' life out o' the rapscallion, an' give his 

family a go at his insurance money. But now, I 

ain't goin' t'. Don't want t' disgrace my own 

family, everybody ought t' be careful about that. 

I'm goin' t' git square on 'im though. I am 

goin' t' hold his trunk when he leaves, an' make 

him pay f them melons an' for th' one day's work 

I had t' do finishin' up his job o' paintin'.' 

"It will just serve the man right. He — ' 

"Sh— !" hissed Mrs. Ryder. "Bless my soul an' 

body if here don't come Mr. Gibson now ! Why, 
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Mr. Gibson, — I can't shake hands with ye yet, 
cause they 're full o* dye stuff; but lands, ye look' 
natural. How be ye?" 

Russell joined in the hearty greeting, and Martha, 
who knew him but slightly, simply bowed. 

"Aha !" hailed Gibson in his usual light manner. 
"How are you all? I declare it seems good to 
see you all again." 

"We were just talkin' 'bout ye, Mr. Gibson. We 
thought we might hear from you to-day," ex- 
claimed Russell, "take a cheer." 

"Well, they say, speak on angels and you'll feel 
the fanning of their wings. It's nice to be thought 
of by one's friends. They say a bad penny always 
returns," he added laughing. 

"Ye wouldn't Uke anyone else to say that," 
remarked Martha. 

"Guess he wouldn't," from Russell, jokingly — 
"Say," he added, "why didn't ye write me that 
you was comin' t' day? I'd went over t' th' depot 
t' meet ye." 

"Oh, pshaw. Uncle Russ, that wasn't necessary. 
It's only a couple of miles to walk, and surely, 
what is two miles to a man who has climbed 
Pike's Peak, or to one who can catch a cold 
without running after it?" 

" A' ha ! ha ! ha ! " shouted Russell. " Hear that, 
will ye? He can ketch a cold without runnin' 
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aAer it. Ha ! ha ! Say, Mr. Gibson, ye're just *s 
funny as ever I see, ha ! ha !" roared Russell, in his 
determination to give Gibson a pleasant time 
per intentions laid out before his arrival. 

"You have made a mistake, Uncle Russ." 

"Eh? I have? Why?'' 

"Because, I'm a great sight funnier than ever 
now." 

"Ye are? ha! ha! Then ye must be awful 
funny," laughed Russell. After all had enjoyed the 
pleasant greetings, Gibson said, as he jumped 
up on the wood-pile which stood in the comer of 
the summer kitchen, and lounged oif comfortably : 

"Well, I've traveled extensively since I saw you 
last Uncle Ryder; but I have seen no river which 
appeals to me, for beauty, as strongly as does the 
old Hudson which passes your farm here — all 
streams have their charms of course; but to me, 
the old Hudson leads them all," said he, as he 
looked out the door in the direction of "Mon- 
roe's Rock." Springing from the wood-pile he 
added: "There's the old bass rock waiting for 
me, I see." 

" Oh yes," returned Russell. "It's been a-waitin' 
a long time f ' ye, an' right out there too — Well, 
I'll hitch up an' go over after y'r trunk, Mr — " 

"I didn't bring a trunk or any baggage with 
me whatever, on this trip. Uncle Russ — I'm just 
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as much obliged. But I'm only going to remain 
a couple of days, you know, so I put on my old 
clothes, intending to have a rattling good time. 
I—" 

"Wat! ye hain't got no trunk?" demanded 
Russell, scratching his elbows as he spoke. 

"Nope.'' 

"Well — er, how about a night shirt?" 

"Didn't even bring one of those — I thought I 
would * rough it' a little on this trip," quoth the 
boarder. 

"Oh, ye did, eh? Does th' old place look 
natur'l?" 

"Indeed it does. I think I'll go down and see 
what condition the boat is in," replied Gibson, as 
he proceeded to carry out his intentions. 

"Russ Ryder!" flushed his wife angrily. "Now 
w'at be ye got t' say? He hain't got no trunk 
nor nuthin' ! How can ye even up with that 
man now? I ask, how can ye?" 

"No trunk, eh?" muttered Russell as he tilted 
back his chair. "Does kind'r balk my original 
plans somewhatly, don't it?" 

"He's too full measure f you, Russ Ryder, an' 
Fve got 'im on my hands t' feed while he 's up 
here." 

Before her husband could reply, Gibson returned 
to the house leading the big black dog by the ear. 
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"I see you still have your old dog, Uncle Ryder, 
he seems to have lived to a ripe age, has he not? 
Oh, I just love a good dog,*' and he patted the 
old canine affectionately upon the head. 

**Yes, he has. He *s purty nigh lived his al- 
loted time, that dorg has, Mr. Gibs n," replied 
Russell tenderly, **and that old dorg deserves t' 
after goin' through all he has." 

** Has life been hard for poor old Jack?'* asked 
the visitor as he stroked the dog. 

'*You bet, Mr. Gibson, he 's a wonderful dorg, 
that dorg is. Three years ago that dorg took 
t* killin' sheep. He never touched one of oum; 
but if yeMl believe it, Mr. Gibson, he would leave 
my flock o* sheep after satisfyin' himself that 
there wasn't nobody near t' hurt *em, an' go 
visitin' other farmers' ranches at night ; kill a few, 
return, an' guard my flock like a trained soldier — 
Why Mr. Gibson, he is certainly th' most wonder- 
ful dorg in Rensselaer county. Jack is. No other 
dorg in th' world ever know'd as much as him !" 

Gibson took out his handkerchief and wiped 
some moisture from his eyes: ** Proceed Uncle 
Ryder. Proceed," he commanded. 

"Why, Mr. Gibson, it was th' hardest work in 
th' world for me t' be convinced that w'at I say 
he done, he done. Finally I sot a watch on 'im an' 
ketched 'im in th' act. Th' worst of it was though, 
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the other people had ketched 'im first. Aft'r 
I had paid enough out on account o* that dorg 
as would go t* buy a terrible large flock o' sheep, 
w'at Jack had killed, I sot out t' git square on 
'im. I always git square on anyone or any dorg 
w'at does me any harm ye know — ^by usin* p'isen 
f dorgs 'n law f* people," looking Gibson squarely 
in the eyes. *'I took 4m nine miles away," he 
added, **an' gave *im some arsenic on meat — 
'cause I didn't want him t' suffer, an' he took 
it down so quick that he didn't seem t' know 
where it went t*. Good meat was such a rarity 
to him that he seemed t* feel sorry f me. I de- 
clare, I believe he thought his old master was 
out of his head." 

"What a knowin' dog," said Gibson in tender 
tones. 

*' Well, th' upshot of it was that he made a circle 
about me an* lit out f home in a manner that 
would have made a stroke o' lightnin' think it was 
under th' weather if it had tried t' keep up with 
that 'ere dorg. No stroke o' lightnin' could 'ave 
ketched that old dorg when he got p'ison in his 
system !" 

''Wonderful!'' from Gibson. 

"Well, when /reached home there was old Jack, 
a better watch dorg than ever. Why, he wouldn't 
let me come in my own gate. After that I says 
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t' Mrs. Ryder : * Mother, we'll muzzle old Jack, an' 
keep him.' " 

*'NowMr. Ryder, had anyone but you told me 
that I should have doubted it. I never knew 
before that poison could improve a dog like that; 
but," continued Gibson, blowing his nose, "how 
lucky you were — you were more fortunate than I." 

"I was? How?" 

**Why, to get your old dog back." 

**You hain't lost a dorg too, have ye?" asked 
Russell in utter surprise. 

"I — I have, y-yes; but I would prefer not to 
dwell on the circumstances, if it is just the same 
to you, Uncle Ryder." 

"Urn — well, er — was he a good dorg?" asked 
Russell deeply interested. 

"Good dog ! Oh ! Mr. Ryder," he replied mourn- 
fully, "in my travels I have chanced to meet with 
Large dogs, small dogs. 
Yellow dogs 'n lame dogs, 
Short dogs, tall dogs. 
Vicious dogs 'n tame dogs; 
but my dog ! Ah, there was the only perfect dog 
that ever ate sirloin." 

"Dorgs need more conversation than they do 
sirloin. Ye fed 'im too high, may be." 

** Oh no, it was this way. While in Kansas City, 
shortly after leaving here the last time, I bought 
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a dog that took my fancy. I was obliged to give 
him great care. FHes never bothered him owing 
to his glossy coat upon which they could not 
light with safety to 
limb or wing. Why, v>>^ 
when he ran down a 
street where the sun 
could strike him, his 
coat would cause such 
strong reflections that 
people in the houses 
along the route would draw their shades, think- 
ing that some near neighbor was rudely shoot- 
ing lights into their homes with the aid of a 
looking-glass, and — " 

** W-h-e-w !" exhaled Russell, looking at his wife, 
"I never seen that breed o* dorg!" 

"No, he was an uncommon dog, he was, Uncle 
Russ. Well, my business took me down on th' low 
lands o' Missouri and — *' 

*' Missouri !'* from both. 

"Yes." 

"Southwest part?*' 

"No, the Eastern part, and my fine black dog 
took the chills and fever.'* 

^^Dorg took it?" shouted Russell in wonder- 
ment. 

"Yes, and I got a doctor for it; but he could 
8 
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not check the chills, and I don't suppose you will 
believe me, folks ; but as truly as I am standing 
here, he shook so violently that he turned into a 
coach dog. How? Why he shook so much black 
oflF of him that he was now white, with small 
black spots all over him." 

" Ge-horse-a-fat ! ye're dreamin* !'* shouted Rus- 
sell, while his wife sat in astonishment. 

"-Wo, sir! I'm wide awake," declared the nar- 
rator. "Well," he went on, **I was just about to 
receive a big offer for him from a stockman who 
wished to present it to his wife, when my beauti- 
ful coach dog began to stretch and gape ; his nails 
turned blue, and finally, just before the man came 
after him, he started in to shiver again, and I 
hope to die if all of those spots didn't shake 
off and leave me with a common white dog on 
my hands, and a very sick and forlorn cur at 
that." 

"Good lands ! Mr. Gibson, I don't believe that — 
I can't!" asserted Mrs. Ryder. 

"Yes, ma'am, that's true. He was a Western 
dog." 

"Martha," said Russell quietly, "bring y'r old 
father a sip o' spring water out o' the barrel, will 
ye? I feel a little dizzy." Afcer sipping the water 
he said : "Mr. Gibson, was that really so?" 

"Every word of it, sir." 
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"Well, it seems strange t' me that th' dorg got 
sick an' you lived t' tell on it." 

"Yes, that side of it naturally appeals to a 
person, no doubt; but the fact is, I thought so 
much more of that dog than of myself that my 
experience seems but trifling," responded Gibson 
sadly. 

"Just wait 'till I lay down on this pile of old 
clothes here so I can stan' it, an' let 's hear it, 
will ye? — Mother, lean y'r back agin that post 
there." 

"Well, ahem !" said Gibson, losing no time, "I 
declare Uncle 
Ryder, I hard- 
ly expected 
you to be in- 
terested so 
deeply in my 
afl'airs know- 
ing me so 
slightly as it 
were ; but I 

must cut my "mother, lean vr back aoiw that post 
story short 

by saying that I got so sick out there that I made 
a will for the benefit of my creditors." 

" Oh ! then I suppose that if ye had pegged out 
I'd got the money for them watermelons ye spiled 
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here an' other damage done on my farm by you, 
eh?" said Russell unexpectedly. 

"Great Scott, Uncle Ryder, is it here where I 
made such a fool of myself ? I thought it was on 
a farm in North Carolina where I visited once," 
returned Gibson, much embarrassed. 

"Yes; but I thought I'd board ye again 'cause 
I knew ye went away an' forgot it," said Russell 
kindly. 

"Thank ye. Uncle Russ — I— I'll pay in full before I 
leave this time. Thank you. Uncle Russ," from 
Gibson, a Uttle chagrined. 



Chapter XIV 

THE BARN DANCE 

Gibson was a man of wide experience, and also 
talented in many ways, which served to atone 
somewhat, for his love for practical jokes, in 
which practice no one escaped his attention, 
though occasionally he would mistake his subject. 
He was rather well read, which acquirement, 
along with his other gifts, and advantages he 
had enjoyed through travel, made him at times 
excellent company. He at once interested the old 
folks in the subject of the West. 

Lydia, having just returned from an errand, 
they had renewed their reminiscence of the past, 
and changes that had taken place, when suddenly 
Mrs. Ryder broke into the conversation by ex- 
claiming: ''Hark ! Wat's that?" 

''What 's what?" said Lydia, startled at her 
mother's exclamation, 

"That squeakin* I hear outside," replied her 
mother in a whisper, as she went and gazed out 
the door. Throwing up her hands she shrieked : 

"F' th' land sake ! T' think that /should ever 
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have lived t' see it. Me a Christian woman ! 
Pity sake ! After livin' all these years, I couldn't 
even die without seein' it ! T' think that it's right 
on our old farm too. Go 'way ! G' 'way, boy !" 

"W — what ails ye mother! Be ye seein' 
things?" exclaimed Uncle Russ in astonishment. 

**W'atisit? says you. Look! An Italian boy 
with a fiddle ! Think of it. A £ddle on our farm ! 
Russell, you go right out an' shoo him away 
this blessed minute. Th* idee of me livin' t' see a 
fiddle on this dear old farm," she continued, much 
excited. 

**Why, what's the matter with the violin?" 
asked Gibson, who was very fond of music. 

"Wat 's th' matter with it? Th' matter with 
it is, that it's th' devil's instrument! It's th' 
Old Boy's instrument. Yes, 'r more people go t' 
perdition dancin' t' th' tune o' th* fiddle than any 
other way — that 's it ! That 's it ! They dance 
themselves right straight into Hell!" continued 
the frenzied woman, adding, "an' he can't stay 
on this farm a minute — not a single minute!" 

"Oh, I think you are a little too severe on the 
poor instrument. It is inanimate and only voices 
the souls of its singers," avowed Gibson. "I used 
to play a little upon the violin myself, and have 
gotten hours of pleasure from it," said the speaker, 
rising from the chair upon which he sat. " I can as- 
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sure you, Mrs. Ryder," he continued, "that sacred 
pieces can be played on that instrument equally 
as well as dance music. Why, in the cities, some of 
the finest of churches have viohn music at times," 
he added in defense of the beautiful instrument. 

"May be; but I don't believe it, an' I ain't 
goin' t' have that wicked thing on my farm one 
jninute. Th' idee!'' 

" Just let me take your fiddle for a minute, little 
boy," urged Gibson; "it looks hke a good one — 
wonder if I have forgotten how to play the 
violin." 

"Now here," remonstrated the angry old lady, 
"ye can't bring that thing in this house one 
second. T' think of it! Me an' Mr. Ryder al- 
lowin' a thing like that brung in our house. No ! 
ye musn't fetch it in here," and she blocked the 
doorway with her gaunt form. 

"All right, we'll go out to the bam, so you 
need not be disturbed in the least. I simply wish 
to try the boy's fiddle a few minutes — come along, 
boy, and let me take a hack of it," said he, lead- 
ing the way to the bam with which the stable 
was connected. Of course the family remained at 
the house, though Lydia really wanted to go 
along, out of curiosity. 

The fiddle was a good one, and before his soli- 
tary audience Gibson started to play. The longer 
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he used the old instrument the better he Kked it. 
The boy was surprised to hear tones so liquid and 
yet so deep come from the old **fid" when Gibson 
drew the long bow with such ease. Here was a 
master, if ever one existed, of the violin, and 
shades of Mendelssohn, Wieniawski, Ernst, and 
Chopin came forth from the grand old instrument 
with wonderful expression and pathos at his com- 
mand. 

While rendering Ernst's "Elegy," into which 
he was pouring his whole soul, he opened his eyes, 
and looking toward the door of the bam saw 
Mrs. Ryder standing there weeping as though her 
dear old heart would break. When finally he had 
finished, with great feeling, on a harmonic of the 
(a)string,the woman stood motionless and silent. 

"Mrs. Ryder," he said, "I'm surprised to see 
you here. What seems to be the trouble?" 

"Oh, Mr. Gibson, I was just a-cryin*, that 's 
all." 

"Do you wish me to stop playing?" 

"No." 

"And still you are weeping because I fiddle?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh, well, then I'll cease at once," and with 
many apologies Gibson handed the violin over to 
the little Italian. 

"Please don't stop 'til ye play one more tune. 
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Mr. Gibson. I never thought a fiddle could be 
made t' sound like that. Mr. Ryder and Lydia 
are a feelin' as bad as I be, an' they are ashamed 
t* let ye see 'em boohooin', so they are in one o' 
th' empty stalls in th' stable listenin'. We just 
couldn't stay in th' house when we heard th' 
music." 

On the strength of this invitation the virtuoso 
played in a most wonderful manner **Rock of 
Ages," introducing the several parts in perfect 
harmony. This was too much for even Uncle Russ, 
who came stealing into Gibson's presence as the 
latter sat upon the top of the blue fanning mill, 
extracting heavenly sounds from the little Italian 
boy's '* fiddle." 

As though dumb, this audience stood listening 
to the marvelous performer. 

** Mother," whispered Russell, pathetically, 
"this is th* first time I h-have cried since we 
l-lost our little boy." 

**I know it, Russell. Oh! I know it," said she; 
and when Gibson had finished she added : 

"Mr. Gibson, can't ye play anything w'at will 
make us feel better before ye stop? If ye don't 
we won't be good for nuthin' all day." 

"I regret very much that I have so upset you 
all in this manner; surely it was not my intention, 
folks; but when I get hold of a violm, which is 
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my delight, I forget my surroundings and play 
wholly for myself— well, how will this one do?" he 
asked, starting in rather timidly on "Money 
Musk," not wishing to offend his listeners, and 
feeling his way, as it were. 

Russell kind of smiled and looked over at Mrs. 
Ryder, who was a little interested apparently. 
Having finished, the fiddler tuned up his instru- 
ment a little finer and gave Durang's "Horn- 
pipe," which caused Russell to fidget a little as 
though tired of standing in one spot. When at 
last Gibson swung off to the "Irish Washer- 
woman," with all its accents and finish, it proved 
too much for Uncle Russ and he gave a spring 
straight into the air. When he landed again, he 
began to dance vigorously, while Mother Ryder 
looked on with astonishment at the old man's 
actions; but with great interest, never having 
seen her husband do such a thing as that before. 
If he had ever appeared in such a role, it surely 
must have been ere any of his family had made 
his acquaintance. As he continued to pound the 
floor with his great boots, Gibson switched off 
onto the "De\'irs Dream," which even caused 
Mrs. Ryder to unconsciously beat time with her 
foot during the performance. 

"Hoe it down. Uncle Russ ! Let 'er go !" cried 
Gibson. 
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"Faster! Faster!" yelled Russell, '*By gosh, I 
can dance faster'n ye can fiddle ! Faster ! Don't 
go t* sleep there; w'at's th* matter with ye ! Can't 
ye fiddle at all? Faster! Faster!'' 

** That's right. Uncle Ryder, kick a hole in the 
floor— don't you care ! Bully for you, old man ! 
You're all right r shouted Gibson. ** Let 'er go ! " 

"He's a-beatin' ye, Russell! He's a-beatin' 
ye ! Go it ! Go it !" screamed his good wife, slap- 
ping her hands excitedly as the old man's wind 
began to fail him. 

"Whoop-la! P-h-e-w! I'm winded for fair," 
shouted Russell, and as he brought down his foot 
on the bam floor with a bang, he added : "By 
Cain! I've danced that at many a bee!" 

As he stopped and turned around, who should 
he find there, standing in the door, but the Rev. 
Mr. Billings, who had come unexpectedly to make 
a pastoral call on the family. 

"W-why, good momin', Mr. Billings !" exclaimed 
both together. 

"I've seen enough, Sister and Brother Ryder to 
acquaint me with your evil doings. Disgraceful 
as it is in a man of Mr. Ryder's years and piety 
— which I had hoped that he possessed — to pass his 
time dancing to the squeaking of that vile fiddle, 
you Sister Ryder, who have it in your power to 
check your wa3rward husband by scorning to 
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allow such actions on his part, choose rather to 
stand there clapping your hands and exclaiming : 
* He's beating you ! Go it ! Go it ! ' Have you 
anything to say?" 

"N-no — that is, y-yes. I mean er — " 

"Aha ! The wicked find it hard to justify their 
iniquities. When we cannot trust such a woman 
as yoUj Mrs. Ryder, to stand by the principles of 
the church and not give herself over to Satan, in 
whom can we place confidence?*' 

**But, Mr. BilHngs, give us a chance to explain." 

"Give us a chance t' explain?" echoed Russell. 
"Hang it all, woman, d'ye s'pose Mr. Billings is 
a blind man? — th' whole amount of it is, Mr. 
Billings," said Russell, turning to the minister, 
"that 'ere man's too much of a fiddler for me 
t' Stan' still while T listen, an'—" 

"Ah ! But why do you permit such an instru- 
ment to be brought on your property? Know 
you not that the Devil wields the bow?" 

Gibson smiled. 

"Why," continued the reverend gentleman, 
"when Rome was burning, Nero the Emperor, 
beast, libertine and murderer fiddled to show his 
delight in the terrible conflagration!" 

This was more than Gibson could put up with, 
so he began : " Excuse me, sir. In the excitement 
of the moment I have been deprived of the pleasure 
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of an introduction to you. I presume that you are 
the pastor of the church at which Mr. Ryder and 
his family worship? — My name is Gibson." 

"Ah, Mr. Gibson, you are correct in your sup- 
position : that is my calling. I'm pleased to meet 
you; but trust that sooner or later you will see 
the folly of your ways and lay down that in- 
strument for ever. You noted my reference to 
Nero in that connection?'* 

"I did; but as the violin, or fiddle if you please, 
was not fully developed until centuries after Nero 
had passed away the probability of his having 
used one at the time you mention cannot be very 
strongly substantiated. 

" He may have used a crude affair arranged with 
strings — possibly an ancestor of the violin; but 
certainly nothing like this," he added, holding 
the violin out in the direction of Mr. Billings for 
examination. ** Still," he continued, *Mf he wished 
to furnish music for the occasion, he could not have 
chosen a finer instrument upon which to have 
done so^had it been made possible. Here, sonny, 
take your fiddle and never part with it, for it's 
a good one. Here's a quarter to pay for what- 
ever damage I've done it." 

The boy pocketed the money and fled. 

"Mr. Ryder," said the reverend, "I want you 
to promise me that this shall be your last dis- 
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graceful performance, such as I have witnessed 
to-day, and I will pray for you." 

'*How can a fellow, young or old, keep from 
kickin' up when he hears such playin' as Tve 
heard right here in my own bam? Can ye tell me 
that? Come! Still, ye better do a little prayin* 
f me, an' V th* old lady, too. It won't hurt 
nuthin'. She needs *t more'n me f* eggin* me on.'* 

**Mr. Billings," exclaimed Mrs. Ryder, "this 
shall never happen again while I have my wits 
an' Russell has his'n. It wa'n't right. No, it 
wa'n't. Th' ' Old Boy' must 'ave got into all of 
us. Come in th* settin* room an' visit," added 
the hostess, whom they all, excepting Gibson, fol- 
lowed into the house to talk the matter over. 
When the minister departed, which was after a 
brief stay, Mrs. Ryder gasped : 

*' Oh ! I'm so afraid that I don't know w'at t' do." 

**0f who, or w'at?" demanded Russell. 

**S'pose Mr. Billings says somethin' about this 
affair outside?" was the anxious reply. 

**No danger. Mother. No danger, 'cause he 
knows me too well, an' he knows if he does, he 
won't git no more donations out o' old man Ryder, 
— I guess he gits as much out o' me as any one 
else in th' congregation — He don't? Why, didn't 
I donate a duck an' a dollar five weeks ago?" 

**W'at o' that?" 

"W'at o' that?" reverberated Russell, "Huh!" 



Chapter XV 

GIBSON GOES BOBBING FOR EELS 

Gibson, who had remained apart from the fam- 
ily during the last half of the minister's call, 
employed his time behind the bam digging bait. 
As he approached the house after the pastor had 
left, Russell said : 

"Here's Mr. Gibson now with an old peach 
can full o' worms. I guess he is goin' a-fishin' 
right away. — Great powers ! Mr. Gibson, w'at ye 
goin* t' do with all o' them worms? Did ye dig 
up all I got on th' old farm?" 

"Oh, no, Uncle Ryder; plenty more where these 
came from. I'm going to make an eel bob, and 
you know that takes a lot of them — Miss Ryder, 
will you please get me a big darning needle and 
some strong thread? I want to string these 
worn>s so I can go bobbing to-night." Placing 
the can on the floor, he added : 

"Digging those worms gave me such a back- 
ache that I think I'll sit down and rest up till 
evening instead of going fishing this afternoon. 
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The reverend gentleman evidently is not a be- 
liever in the violin, is he?** 

"No, indeed. He thought us all far too gay for 
our pretensions, I think,*' replied Lydia. 

"Well,** she went on, "it was rather comical to 
see Pa dancing and exclaiming as he did, was it 
not? But, Mr. Gibson, you must allow me to 
compliment you on your ability as a violinist. 
Of course, it goes without saying that none of us 
ever heard such exquisite music before. You miust 
have spent a great deal of time in perfecting 
yourself to such an extent upon that instrument?** 

"Years of hard work,** replied he. 

" That was wonderful fiddlin', Mr. Gibson,** broke 
in Russell, "1*11 just tell ye w*at it is, 1*11 bet ye 
I couldn*t play like that with these stiff hands 
o* mine in an awful long while, even if I had a 
book to go by, an* if my wife didn't calc*late it 
was wicked.** 

"You are both very complimentary, surely, but 
you can*t tell what you might do were you to 
try, Mr. Ryder. Why, out in Colorado, I met a 
man about your age who could give me all kinds 
of odds, and fiddle me to sleep.** • 

" Could? My ! — W*at were you doin* out there?** 

"Prospecting for gold.*' 

"Git any?** 

"I had poor luck. I got into a law suit which 
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gave me something to do, to clear my right to 
the title of a two-cent mine. That was all it 
amounted to. It's nothing to be wondered at, 
though for I never was lucky at games of chance." 

"It's sort o* chance work, anyway, I guess, 
eh?*' 

**Yes; but there's no telling, you might go 
right out there and strike it rich — might strike 
what I missed." 

**Not likely. Anything you miss hain't got no 
value 'tached to it, I bet ye, he, he, he ! But I 
do'want t' go some time. My son-in-law has gone 
out West an* writes me about th' country there; 
then, young *w'at's-his-name' over here tells me 
th' same thing, an' now, here you come 
an' back 'em up. Th' more I hear of it, th' more 
I wish t' go out there. I'll have t' take it out 
in wantin*, though, cause I hain't got th' means 
t' spare. Another thing, we couldn't leave Daught 
here alone on th' farm. Wouldn't dare t'. Why, 
if we did, we'd have t' build another lean-to on 
th* old house, t' hold th' egg beaters, an' other 
truck, that Lydia^s 'honorable peddler' would talk 
'er into buyin' 's soon's our backs were turned," 
said he, looking in Lydia's direction. 

'*0h, well, I think Miss Ryder would enjoy being 

in command for a little while, anyway. Am I 

not right, Miss Ryder?" 
9 
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"Why, I shall always be pleased to follow any 
reasonable plan Pa chooses to lay out, at any 
time, Mr. Gibson, I assure you," returned the girl, 
rather indiflFerently. ''I think, however, that there 
is no immediate prospect of such an arrangement." 

"That 's so, Mr. Gibson. Daught's th' best 
gal ever lived. All she asks of anybody is that 
they be reasonable. Eh, Mother? Ain't I right? 
— Ye know, Mr. Gibson, Daught's our pet — always 
was an' — " 

"Well, Pa," interrupted the embarrassed girl. 

"What does Mr. Gibson care for so much de- 
tail ! — er, Mr. Gibson, I fear you are sure to* be 
disappointed in your fishing expectations this 
year. A man told me the other day that there 
seems to be a great scarcity in the river just at 
present." 

"Indeed? Perhaps he was a poor angler," he 
replied, after which he asked, addressing Mrs. 
Ryder : 

"What time shall we have tea to-night? Have I 
time to walk over to the post office before then?" 

"Six o'clock, sharp." 

"That's good; I'll go as soon as I finish these 
bobs." 

"Lydia, ye better hitch Mp an' drive him over, 
hadn't ye?" suggested Russell, greatly to the 
surprise of aU present. 
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"How now, Miss Ryder? Would you enjoy a 
Kttle drive before tea with 'yours truly'?" in- 
quired the boarder. 

"Why, yes. It would be pleasant — that is, if Ma 
thinks she can spare me until we return." 

** Oh, pshaw ! child, go right along. Ye can't do 
nuthin' here before supper — go along." 

Old Jimmie was harnessed to the buckboard and 
off they started. 

''Mother," said Russell, after the couple had 
passed beyond hearing, "that 'ere Gibson ain't 
no fool, know that? And another thing, he ain't 
such a bad fellow, after all, I don't believe. I 
ain't sure but he's a purty good sort o' man 
when ye git t' know 'im. Of course he's fond o' 
fun an' all that; but do ye know, th' longer I 
chin 'im, th' better I think of him ? He must be 
purty well shod too, t' go where he has. Don't 
ye think so?" 

"Just like ye, Russell Ryder. Same old story. 
Just 'cause he tells ye about th' West an' w'at 's 
t' be seen there; an' just 'cause he's pleasant t' 
us, 'specially t' Daught, ye begin t' think 'im all 
right an' before ye know it ye '11 want t' light on 
'im for a son-in-law — Do ye think he'll ever pay 
for them melons? I don't care a button 'bout th' 
melons; but I do hate t' be beat!" she declared. 

"Oh yes, he '11 pay f ' them melons all right, an' 
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don't ye lose no sleep over that — I don't like t' 
bebeatnuther," replied Russell, bristling a little at 
the thought of any possibility of Gibson's failure 
to remunerate him for his loss. 

In an hour or so the couple returned, and the 
supper was enjoyed by all, Mrs. Ryder having put 
on a little extra display on account of the board- 
er. Supper over, they all enjoyed a continuance of 
Gibson's Western experience, until, at eight o'clock 
he said he thought he would take his eel-bobs and 
oars and start out for the evening. He told Rus- 
sell that he would not return until after their bed- 
time if the eels were plentiful, therefore not to 
wait up on his account later than nine- thirty; 
but, should he fail to come then, they might leave 
the side door of the kitchen unhooked so as to 
admit of his entering at will. This having been ar- 
ranged, he started down the river singing with 
a rich baritone voice some melody of his own 
improvising. 

Having tossed the stone anchor into the boat, 
he gave the latter a shove, jumped in and rowed 
out into the stream, while his baritone voice rang 
out over the waters with the same expression and 
feeling that he had thrown into his violin play- 
ing at the memorable entertainment in the bam. 
As the voice died away in the distance Russell 
said: 
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"Hear that, now. I tell ye, Mother, I'd give all 
I got in this world 'cept you 'n Daught, t* fiddle 
an' sing like him. He's it when it comes t* 
music.** 

'*Yes, that's so. I never heard th' like — an' 
say, he did hand ye the money f them melons 
just now, didn't he?" 

**Yes; but he didn't say nuthin' about interest. 
Well, I'll let that go, I guess; we'll take that out 
of his eels if he gits an}', eh? Guess I'll call it 
square an' no blood shed," said Russell, pulling 
off his boots to rest his feet, while Mrs. Ryder pre- 
pared to set the bread for *' to-morrow's baking." 



Chapter XVI 
GIBSON STILL BOBBING 

The night, next day and the night which fol- 
lowed passed without the return of Gibson, and 
the whole Ryder family was anxious about his 
safety. 

Russell said that Gibson, not being used to 
bobbing, may have become excited at his success 
and tumbled overboard. Mrs. Ryder conjectured 
that perhaps he had accidentally knocked out 
"that knot" in the bottom of the boat, causing 
the water to rush in faster than he could bail it 
out; consequently the boat had gone down, which 
meant sure death to Gibson, if he could not swim. 

As for Lydia, she finally said that as he was 
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old enough to care for himself on such excursions, 
she did not intend to worry a great deal about 
the matter. ** You'll see him return when he gets 
around to it. A man of his experience is not 
going to get drowned simply bobbing for eels in 
this quiet old river." 

But the old folks took a different view of the 
subject. " In case he failed to return in a reason- 
able time, should they start out to investigate, 
or wait a still longer time?" It was truly an 

I 

unheard of thing in that locality for any one to re- 
main on the Hudson in a rowboat over night; 
therefore, Gibson's actions were out of all kind of 
reason, inasmuch as he had no eatables, neither 
blankets or covering of any sort which might be 
used for camping purposes. 

While they were talking the matter over, Scott 
came in the lane on horseback, and after stat- 
ing that he had been away from home for a 
couple of days added : 

**Mr. Ryder, I hear you are a rattling good 
dancer, and that 3'ou all had a shakedown in your 
bam a day or so ago. How is it about that?" 

**Good land !" exclaimed Mrs. Ryder, while Rus- 
sell stared at Scott wnth his mouth partly open. 

**Yes, and I understand that Mrs. Ryder was 
helping you to outdance the speed of the fiddler 
by shouting, *Go it, Russ; he's a-beating you !' and 
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so on. I should liked to have been here to help 
you out/* added the young man, laughing. 

*'F' pity sake! Oh, my! Where did you hear 
'bout that beastly fiddler?— Rev. Bimngs?— I 
want t' know. Where did ye hear?'* shouted Mrs. 
Ryder in fury. Russell still said nothing. 

*' Why, right here in the morning paper,** replied 
Scott, drawing the issue from his pocket slowly 
and beginning to open it. 

**W*at!** exclaimed the Ryders, concurrently. 

"Yes, right here is a full account of it — quite a 
detailed account, I should consider it.** 

'*0h, my!** from Mrs. Ryder. Nothing from 
Russell. 

A giggle from Lydia. 

"W*at paper is that, f* heaven's sake?** asked 
the good woman. 

''Why, the 'Rensselaer County Blot*— shall I 
read it?** inquired Scott with twinges about his 
mouth comers and twinkles in his eyes. 

"Read it,** said Russell, almost in a whisper. 
He was coming to life again. 

"All right — why, what*s the matter. Uncle Russ? 
Got the rheumatism?*' 

"No." 

"You are lame. This is the first time I ever 
saw you use a cane, and it don't look natural," 
said Scott, watching the old man closely. 
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" Y-yes, kinder lame. W*at does th' paper say? 
I want t' know/* he groaned. 

'*Well, I won't read it all, it's so long; but it 
sa^'s, iinder the heading of * A Pleasant Occasion' : 
* A very enjo3'able bam party was given on Tues- 
day last at the premises of Mr. Russell R3^der, the 
well known and amiable farmer,' et cetera. It 
goes on to say : *Among those present were the 
Rev. Mr. Billings, Mr. and Mrs. Ryder, Mr. Gibson 
from New York, et cetera, et cetera. Music was 
the order of the day, and it is said that Mr. Ryder 
quite distinguished himself as a jig dancer, to the 
strains of a fine violin.' 

*'lt makes mention of the fact that you must 
have been an exceptionally fine dancer in your 
younger days, also that the violin was a won- 
derful instrument and owned by the Italian 
musician present at the dance." 

**0h, Lord ! Oh, Lord ! Oh, Lord !" was Rus- 
sell's discouraged exclamation. 

*'*It is not to be wondered at,'" continued 
Scott reading, ** *that the venerable gentleman was 
so successful in giving pleasure to the rest of those 
present, when it is known that he was constantly 
receiving encouraging exclamations from his ad- 
miring wife, while his daughter's merry laughter 
could be heard ringing from out a distant stall,' 
and so on," continued Scott. 
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''Russell !'' cried his wife. **I can't stand this! 
I can't stand this! We're disgraced for life!" 

"Well, ye got t' stan' it now," from Russell. 

"'Th' Rev. Billings, however,' " continued Scott, 
"'was unfortunate in arriving just as the frolic was 
closing,' et cetera." 

"Thunder'n Mars !" broke loose Russell at last. 
" Them newspapers live by lyin', Scott. How did 
that editor ever know I had a confounded fiddle 
on my farm 'way out here?" 

"Well, it is a fact, I declare. The papers are 
getting so newsy now-days, that before long a 
man reading in one part of his house will be in- 
formed through the daily paper that if he doesn't 
extinguish the fire in the second story, at once, 
he'll lose his entire property," said Scott. 

"Well, Russell, do ye remember anything? — I 
mean anything in p'ticular?" asked his annoyed 
wife. 

"Remember lots o' things." 

"Russell, didn't I tell ye it was th' devil's in- 
strument? Didn't I tell ye? An' th' idee o' mixin' 
up dear Mr. Billings' name in th' disgraceful 
affair — oh — dear — me !" 

"Say, Uncle Russ, how under heaven did you 
come to let yourself loose in that manner? Had 
you been practising for the occasion, and, if so, 
why was I not invited? Is Mr. Gibson a friend of 
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yours, Lydia?*' asked Scott, with a depth of in- 
terest. 

"Oh, no, simply an acquaintance — ^in fact, a 
boarder. He is comical at times, and at other 
times a bore. He is well traveled, consequently 
interesting company ; but above all, a magnificent 
violinist. His playing has a wonderful effect upon 
his hearers, and himself as well, for that matter, 
for while performing some of the most beautiful 
compositions he seems completely lost in his 
violin. 

**Why, Mr. Scott, Pa and Ma cried like children 
at some of his wonderfully fine playing. He was 
very gentlemanly and considerate, though, for when 
he found his finer music had such saddening effect, 
he played a few jigs and — oh, well, it's a long 
story. You have a fair idea of it, I guess.*' 

**Yes,*' said Scott, and, turning to Mrs. Ryder, 
added: **Do you want to know what I think 
about this whole affair?" 

"I do.'' 

"Well I believe Uncle Russ has been hypnotized. 
That's the long and short of it. He's been h^^p- 
notized." 

"Might be that. His hips pain him so a\\'ful 
that he hain't got a step in 'im — can't sleep, 
can't walk without a cane; hain't since he danced 
so hard. It might be called * hipnertizen* when 
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men an' women gits it; but if Russell was a crit- 
ter or a hog I'd call it a sprain. I got a bone- 
set poultice on 'im now, and have tried other 
things; but nothin* don't seem t* do him no 
good/* added the anxious wife. 

'*Ah! um — y-yes, he must have sprained himself 
some, I think,*' replied Scott, at the same time 
using his handkerchief to cover up his smile. 
Lydia also appreciated the joke hugely, but did 
not let on, knowing that her limited know^ledge of 
the subject of h3'pnotism would make a full ex- 
planation of it to her parents difficult to handle. 

At this juncture a neighbor pulled up his team 
at the gate, and shouted : 

'* 'Morning, Ryder. Have you sold your boat?" 

''Wat?" 

*'I say, I see you have sold your skiff." 

**Sold nothin'," and Russell tried to rise out 
of his chair. 

**Well, I see her hauled on the beach bottom 
side up, eighteen miles down the river." 

**W'at!" 

'*Yes, she's all right, though — must 'ave been 
carried down stream at high water, and some fel- 
low's hauled her out and turned her bottom side 
up — better drive down and git her — G'long there !" 
shouted he, as he pulled up on his lines. 

'* Here ! wait a minute. Where did ye say she is ?" 
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"Down near Albany. Ye can't miss her, the 
stone anchor is thrown clear up the bank — she 
can't float away, but some fellow might carry her 
off. Morning!" 

His departure was followed by glances in silence 
from one to the other. 

*' Russell/' said Mrs. Ryder. **I wonder if poor 
Mr. Gibson is drowned, and the boat's floated 
down, down, down the stream? Oh, dear!" 

'*Well, in any case, we can't do nothin' till we 
hear something from somebody concernin' him. 
I don't know w'at I'm goin' t' do about sendin* 
after my boat. / can't go, an' if one o' th' men 
goes, he'll stop to look 'round town an' might 
git in trouble." 

'*'Tell you what I will do. Uncle Russ," said 
Scott, **If you can wait until to-morrow morn- 
ing, I'll drive down and get your boat. I have 
nothing particular on hand for to-morrow." 

'*A11 right, I'll wait an' take chances of itsbein' 
swiped before you get there, if ye say ye'U go an' 
fetch 'er up; but I don't know about lettin' my 
team go all that distance twix sun 'n sun. Old 
Jimmie's goin' a little lame, an' forty miles is a 
long drive — too much f any team in this 
country.' 

**Well," said Scott, ** rather than crawl along 
behind a lame team, Uncle Russ, I'll take my own 
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team. They'll snake me down and back in no 
time and think nothing of it." 

After Scott had departed, Russell said, referring 
to him : 

*' Scott needn't think he can come over here an* 
lay out a long drive for my old team when he's 
got a team of his own. S'pose he is goin' f me, 
his team's younger 'n mine an' can stan' it." 

Meanness was an element in Russell's makeup 
against which his wife and family were in endless 
combat. 



Chapter XVII 

» 

THE START FOR A BOAT HUNT 

 

The next morning Scott walked behind his team 
of fine blacks as he drove them over to Russell's 
place. He expected to hitch them to the latter' s 
*'hay rigging,** it being the longest wagon that 
Russell possessed and well adapted for the in- 
tended purpose. Scott's long wagon was at the 
blacksmith's, or he would willingly have used his 
own. 

** Where's y'r wagon?" asked Russell, seeing 
Scott without it. 

**In the shop. I'm going to use your hay rig- 
ging to bring your boat up in; it's good and long, 
you know." 

"Ye be, be ye? Um — ^well, I'm used t' havin' 
folks ask p'mission if they want t' use any o' my 
things; not come in here 'n say 'I'm goin' t' use 
y'r this, an' that, an' hitch up an' drive off with 
my property. If 3'e break a wheel or anything else, 
will ye make it right wnthout complainin', or mak- 
in' me go t' law about it?" 
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"Why, Pa/' exclaimed Lydia, who chanced to be 
near, and who was much chagrined at her father's 
exhibition of meanness, ** don't you realize that 
Mr. Scott is doing you a great favor in his at- 
tempt to relieve your mind of anxiety concerning 
your lost boat? Why, if he should accidentally 
smash your old wagon to flinders before his re- 
turn, it seems to me that under the circumstances 
you would still be in his debt," and turning to 
Scott, she added: **Why! Mr. Scott, you must 
have a very queer opinion of Pa, 1 think." 

**Well, Lydia, guess I won't pass judgment on 
your father," returned Scott kindly, adding : 
*'But, Mr. Ryder, I am not hankering after taking 
that-long journey, anyway, though I'll be as good 
as my promise if you wdsh me to, and endeavor to 
recover your boat. But unless I may take your 
wagon without giving bonds for its return, I'll go 
home, hitch up to my top buggy and drive over 
to Saratoga to spend the day drinking 'Con- 
gress' and *Hathome.' I am out for a day's 
sport, anyway it goes," he added, while trying to 
capture a horsefly which was buzzing about the 
ears of the ^^ofi"" horse. 

**Well," said Russell after a pause, and seeing 
Scott's indifference, '*I guess it's all right for ye 
t' take th' riggin if ye oil 'er up first. I forgot 
w'at ye was goin' after. Ye know if it is well oiled 
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it will be easier for y'r team. I s'pose yVe got 
axle grease over at your house, hain't ye? Stop 
as ye go by — ^ye know y're greasin' it for y'r own 
benefit an' not f ' mine. If th' oil runs out th' 
axles, th' wheels will lock on ye, an' ye can't git 
home — better stop as ye pass y'r house. Eh?" 

The blacks were hitched to the old wagon, and 
as Scott was about ready to start, he ex- 
claimed : 

**Say, Lydia, don't you wish to go along? It's 
a perfect day for a long drive, and I will show 
you some fine traveling behind this new team of 
ours — our old reds aren't in it for a second with 
these fellows." 

"I was about to cut some cloth for a dress 
for Ma to-day, or — " 

'* Hang th' blame dress, Daught !" shouted Rus- 
sell, with enthusiasm. **Goon — ^go ahead. There's 
no reason 't all, Scott, why she can't go now, 
or any other time's fur's that's concerned," 
said the designing parent, as he glanced at his 
wife, continuing : "It will be awful lonesome t' go 
alone, an' I know Daught is just — " 

"Sh— !" from Mrs. Ryder. 

"If you will wait until I can just primp up a 
little, Mr. Scott, I'll accept your invitation," offered 
Lydia, and without awaiting a reply she disap- 
peared. A few minutes later she was sitting beside 
10 
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Scott in the old hay-rigging, upon cushions 
which he had formed of blankets. 

" Oh, er— ahem !'' said Russell. ^^ Th' toll is only 
twenty cents both ways — don't s'pose I need 
bother 'bout that, need I? 'T don't amount t' 
nothin', anyway," added he, fingering some pen- 
nies in his pocket. 

"Never mind toll money, Uncle Russ," replied 
Scott, pulling up a little on his lines ; a signal to 
his team that everything was ready for a 
start. 

"Oh, say, Scott ! "cried Russell, "don't forget t' 
bring back that stone anchor with th' boat — Now, 
Daught, don't let him forget it." 

"For heaven's sake! Uncle Russ, hasn't your 
place rocks enough on it now without my hauling 
one all the way from the capital of York State?" 
retorted Scott, turning in his seat to see whether 
or not Russell was in earnest. 

"That's all right from your standpoint, but I 
want that rock. Who knows? I may need it 
while buildin' a fence, or a foundation for a build- 
in' of some sort. I may's well have that rock as 
any other man. It 's my rock !" he declared un- 
hesitatingly. 

"All right, all right," replied Scott, laughing 
slightly, while he tickled the horses a little with 
the red whip tassel, which caused the spirited 
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beasts to nearly jump through the harness in an 
eflFort to be up and doing. 

Mr. Ryder hobbled back to the house with the 
aid of his cane, where he found his wife, who a 
few moments before had gone in disgust at her 
husband's penurious disposition. She concluded 
evidently that the less she said about it the more 
pleasant the remainder of the day would likely be 
for her, so said nothing concerning it ; but agreed 
with Russell that **them two looked nice together." 
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Chapter XVIII 

SEARCH FOR BOAT FRUITLESS 

The day was passed by the old folks in await- 
ing the return of the couple with the boat. 
Among other important things discussed, noth- 
ing seemed to strike Russell so favorably as a 
subject for discussion as that of his lame hip 
whenever the pangs of discomfort would manifest 
themselves. Occasionally, the old lady would 
make him stand before her while she would iron 
the afflicted part with a hot flatiron, which 
seemed to give temporary relief. 

At about five o'clock in the afternoon the old 
people began to look for the return of *' Scott an* 
his gal," as Russell was pleased to call them. 

**I calculate them horses ain't as fast as Scott 
says they be, after all, or they'd be back by this 
time," opined Mrs. Ryder, looking out the door. 

*^Mightbe, an* mightn't," replied Russell, *^but 
I guess young folks ain't never in such a hurry 
as old ones be, when away from home," he added. 

^'That's so," from Mrs. Ryder, ^^an' Scott 
seemed anxious 'nough t' have Daught go drivin' 
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this momin', an' didn't make no bones of it 
nuther, did he? Wonder if there's anything 
cooked up betwix 'em? He asked Daught f her 
picture yisterday." 

** Don't know; but he's a good fellow an' gen- 
erous — didn't care nuthin' 'bout payin' th' twenty 
cents toll. Did ye notice? Look ! ain't them 
Scott's blacks comin' up th' river road now?" 

**Yes, them's 'em," shouted Mother Ryder, as 
she waved a kitchen towel out the side window to 
the returning couple. **Look, Russell, w'at fine 
gaited horses they be." 

**Yes, th' nigh one's a leetle th' best, though — 
th' off one lags as though he didn't have th' bot- 
tom. But, they've had a blame long drive, / 
call it," and just as the wagon disappeared be- 
hind some distant trees, Russell added : **Did ye 
see th' boat?" 

**No, I swan I didn't. I was a-lookin' at th' 
team an' didn't think on nothin' else. Well, they'll 
be here in a minute, anyway." Presently she 
exclaimed : ** Here they be !" 

The team bounded into the lane and came 
around the back of the house where Russell and 
his wife were awaiting them. 

'* Where's th' boat?" was Russell's first question. 

** Somebody had stolen it ere we got there," re- 
plied Scott; *'but," he added, **I brought your 
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anchor home, rope and all, 1*11 throw it right down 
here by the fence,*' which he did, with a smile. 

"Some fellow swiped it? — Swiped it before ye got 
there, eh? An* yet ye say ye*ve got a good team. 
Couldn't get there in time t* save my boat ! I'm 
a blasted idiot that I didn't send my own team 
as lame's 'tis. I'll bet that boat couldn't 'ave 
gotten away from them. Swiped, eh?" said the 
disgusted man. 

**Well, Uncle Russ, this is one of those cases 
when my team went fast enough, but did not 
start soon enough, like the man we've all heard 
about who missed his train," said Scott in the 
way of an apology, adding : ** I'm very sorry to 
know of your loss, but 1 feel that I have done all 
in my power to recover it for you. I made very 
searching inquiries in the neighborhood concern- 
ing it, but could learn nothing profitable. One 
man said he saw a fellow pull a white boat with a 
green stripe around the top up on shore and turn 
it bottom vside up, walk up the river bank and dis- 
appear; but when my informant returned again 
to the spot the boat was gone, it seems." 

"Did he describe th' man?" 

"I questioned him myself. Pa," volunteered 
Lydia, "but he couldn't remember much about 
him, so I guess your boat is gone for ever, and 
it no doubt is another of Gibson's pranks." 
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" Blame if I don't think ye struck it, gal. Um — 
Well, he's done me again. Twelve dollars gone; 
that's w'at th' boat cost t' build, an' do th' 
work myself. Calc'late ye'l! have t' cross th' 
Hudson on foot hereafter — an' that'll be a hard 
job f ordinary farm folks — Done again, eh? Well, 
well, well," mused he, wriggling about on his 
chair as a rosy glow came to his face. 

Lydia took this time to cheer him up if possi- 
ble, temporarily at least, or, rather, to divert his 
mind a httle from the subject until Scott should 
leave, not wishing an exhibition of temper on 
Ryder's part more than he had already shown, so 
she said : 

"Well, Pa, we had a grand good time 
anyway — did we not, Mr. Scott?" 

"You haven't half said it," he re- 
plied, which induced the old folks to 
glance at one another. 

"Did, eh? Where did ye go?" said 
Russell. 

"Oh, we stopped in Troy to look 
about a little, and what do you think?" ^^^ 
asked Lydia. paimtm. 

"Can't guess. Don't know." 

"Why, this vcrr generous Mr. Scott here insisted 
upon my accepting this beautiful fan to add to 
my wedding outfit. Isn't it just beautiful? See, 
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all hand painted! Now, Pa, wasn't that just 
lovely in him?" 

''By Cain! That is fine. Wat ye have t' pay 
r that, Scott?" 

"Money and fair words, Uncle Russ," was the 
indifferent reply. 

"Why, Pa!" exclaimed Lydia. "The idea of 
such a question!" 

"No, Russell," interrupted the old lady, "'t 
ain't p'lite t' ask them questions." 

Scott was amused. 

"Well, I want t' know. Any objections t* that? 
I'll bet a critter he didn't git that fan for a cent 
less than a quarter in town, where th' rents is 
high. I'll bet a critter as I was — " 

"Well, you have won your bet. Uncle Russ," 
said Scott, laughing heartily. "Didn't that team 
take us along in fine shape, Lydia ? Had the old 
hay rigging possessed springs, though, our ride 
would have been even more enjoyable. But we had 
nothing particular to complain of— er — at least 
I am speaking for myself," he said, with a smile. 
"I cannot speak for you, Lydia," he added, in an 
attempt to draw from the girl some expression of 
encouragement, that he might better understand 
his premises. 

While awaiting the girl's reply, Russell, who 
seemed to think the time was ripe, said : 
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"Ahem! Ahem! Daught. How'd ye like to 
ride through life with Mr. Scott, ye seem t' have 
such good times together?** 

**Sh— ! Sh— !" from Mrs. Ryder, who glanced 
sternly at Russell. 

This opportunity was one of a lifetime to 
young Scott, and he had no intention of letting 
it slip by. As the color in his face, which was 
only exceeded by that on the cheeks of Lydia, 
grew more intense, he ventured : 

"Yes, Lydia, that's a fair question. How 
would you?'* which, though said apparently in 
jest, was meant in earnest. 

This was rather embarrassing to all hands, 
particularly so to the girl who was to give the 
answer, which was not long delayed : 

**I surely should not care to ride through life 
with any man on my own fathoms hay rigging," 
she said, somewhat sharply. 

This pert reply created a silence for the moment. 
Scott made the best of the situation by telling 
the best joke he had at his command apropos of 
the occasion. As he was leaving the house, with 
a trace of the air of a crushed tragedian, to un- 
hitch his team and drive home, he met Wilker- 
son's little boy. 

"Hello, bub — ^looking for Ryder?" was his terse 
inquiry. 
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"Y-a-a-s." 

"Well, he's inside there," said Scott, pointing 
over his shoulder to the kitchen door. 

Russ y^et the lad at the door and took two 
letters, which the postman had intrusted him to 
deliver, knowing him to be an honest little 
boy and that he would pass the Ryder farm on 
his way home. 

Handing the epistles to his daughter, as he 
usually did, Russ requested her to read them, 
and he struggled to reach the teatable, which 
was now lain and only awaited the family's pleas- 
ure. He was assisted to his place by loving hands, 
for, notwithstanding his peculiar ways and violent 
temper, he always enjoyed the very best of care 
by his wife and daughters, particularly from Ly- 
dia, who appreciated the fact that what advan- 
tages she enjoyed were owing to his especial 
generosity toward her. 



Chapter XIX 

LYDIA READS TWO LETTERS 

Immediately the tea was served, after the usual 
blesvsing had been offered, Uncle Russ turned to 
Lydia, who sat at his left, and said : "Now, gal, 
let's hear one o' them letters.** 

One was found to be from Gibson, the other 
from Albert, so the handwriting indicated. Men- 
tioning this fact, she asked her father which he 
would hear first. 

**Th' blackleg's,'' replied Russell, with a slight 
frown. 

On opening Gibson's letter, Lydia found board 
money for the time spent with the family, also 
the information that, finding the night so very 
pleasant when he started out to bob for eels, and 
the bobbing so extremely poor, he decided to let 
the old skiff float, while he took it easy and 
watched the shores as he passed down stream. 

Among other things, he also mentioned that he 
thought it might please the folks to see their 
names in print. He therefore had done what he 
could toward that end by sending an account of 
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the bam dance to the **Blot.** In closing, he 
said that Russell would find his boat down near 
Albany ** safely moored on dry land." 

Russell was angry at once. Had he been suc- 
cessful in recovering his boat, the rest might have 
been in a measure bearable; but now he was 
ready to annihilate anything which stood be- 
tween himself and happiness. As Lydia placed 
the letter back in the envelope, Ryder said 
quietly : 

"Well, Daught, ye needn't read th' other letter 
just now. That's all I can stan* at one loadin' 
an' I want t' eat m* supper." 

Mrs. Ryder and Lydia knew the meaning of his 
quiet tones on such occasions as this; it was 
symbolic of the stillness preceding a cyclone. 
They also knew when to keep quiet upon matters 
which were calculated to annoy the head of the 
Ryder family; therefore, excepting an occasional 
request from one to the other, to pass certain 
dishes, et cetera, the supper had progressed far 
toward its termination with scarcely a word be- 
ing spoken. During the prolonged silence Rus- 
sell's indignation had strengthened in quality, un- 
til at last he looked over his glasses and 
shouted : 

'*Why'n thunder don't ye women git up an' 
plant a tombstone or somethin' else w'at says 
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somethin', in yW cheers ! Hain't ye got nothin' 
t* say? Dam hang it! Til turn into a deaf 'n 
dumb man in about seven minutes more o* such 
company as ye be ! Afraid t' speak ? Afraid if 
ye say it all t* day ye won't have nothin' t' say 
t* morrow ? Come ! Am I t* set here on exhib- 
ition before a crowd w'at won't say nothin' but 
pass me this — an' hand me that? Say sumthin' ! 
—Say sumthin' ! I—" 

"Russell, Russell," timidly interrupted Mrs. 
Ryder. "One minute Russell, I do believe there 
*s some red ants on that piece o' pie y're eatin'. 
They must 'ave gotten into th' pantry at last." 

"Red ants? Red ants? I've already slain as 
many red ants since I've been a* chawin 'here, as 
Samson did of th' Philistines ! — Yes, an' with 
th' same kind of an instrument, 'cause if there 
ever was a jackass on th' Ryder farm, that 's 
me! Hear that?" 

" Oh, Pa, why do you call yourself such dreadful 
names?" asked Lydia, partly amused and partly 
anxious as to what might come next. 

* ' Why ? Why ? For lettin' that New York scoun- 
drel beat me again. He 's beat me, I tell ye ! He 
's beat me bad !" 

"Didn't I tell ye?" said Mrs. Ryder. "Didn't 
I tell ye?" 

"Mrs. Ryder," broke in Russell, "don't say 
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nuthin' at this time t' make me lose my con- 
founded temper 'cause I won't stan' it!" 

He said no more; but meditated — a good ex- 
ample which was followed by his wife, who sat 
biting her lips and occasionally relieving her ner- 
vous condition by giving vent to a slight cough 
as she sat watching Russell who was masticating 
with great rapidity. 

Lydia had in the meantime opened Al's letter, 
and after reading it for a moment or two to 
herself, exclaimed : 

'' Oh, Glory ! Glory ! Why, Pa, Al and Anne are 
in Denver, Colorado, and want you both to come 
on and travel about with them at his expense ! 
You'll go, won't you?" 

**No," growled Russell, sulkily. **He can't af- 
ford no such a racket as that. Rot !" 

"Yes, he writes: *I'm out of the woods now, 
through a couple of very large cattle deals, and 
I am determined to see something. Anne joins me 
in my invitation to you. Don't you call that 
quick work on my part?' he asks. He wants you 
to start as soon as possible, so do go, and with- 
out any argument. You've both wanted to see 
the West, and now. Pa, is your opportunity." 

"No !" broke in her mother. "We can't go and 
leave you, Lydia. / wouldn't enjoy m'self one bit. 
'Nother thing. Pa can't hardly move about here, 
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let alone movin* elsewhere/' said she, while Rus- 
sell's face took on a more amiable expression at 
the mention of the word "West," which Gibson 
had described so vividly. 

"Then I'll go for the doctor right now," said 
Lydia, "and he will no doubt come over in the 
morning to fix Pa up — might *s well go about 
this thing in the proper way and make some 
progress," she said, springing up from the 
supper table. 

"Yes, yes, gal; but that '11 cost two dollars," 
objected Russell, rubbing his hip. "Don't bother 
th' doctor — this pain '11 pass away when I do, an' 
I reckon not before." 

" However that is, Pa, I'm going to harness up 
and have this thing settled," which she did, and 
in a surprisingly short time she was on her errand 
to the physician's. 

"Gosh! she 's a mover — believes in takin' th' 
bull bv th' horns," commented Russell after 
she disappeared. He pushed his chair out of 
Mrs. Ryder's way so she could more conveniently 
clear away the supper dishes, and after a short 
pause, he added: "To think that Gibson has 
made such a tamal fool o' me an' th' rest of us, 
right here on my own farm ; an' t' think I've lost 
a twelve dollar boat, is 'nough t' make a parson 
swear. But say, he, he, he ! Mother, wonder 
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w*at th* Rev. Billings is saying now? He's as 
deep in th' mud *s we are in th' mire." 

"Yes, Russell, isn't it disgraceful? Oh ! how can 
ye chuckle over it? How can ye? Dear Mr. Bil- 
lings will be so hurt an' think you published that 
account, I'm afraid." 

"Well, it won't hurt him t' think w'at he likes, 
but he 'd better not say so t' anyone, if he wants 
t' git any more p'taters, squash, an' th' like from 
Uncle Russell Ryder. He' 11 run in a ditch if he 
does." 

Mrs. Ryder made no reply. She found her 
thoughts bearing off from the subject of Gibson 
and their dealings with him, for, try as she would 
she could not forget the contents of Al's letter. 
The one thing in life that they both wished for, 
namely, to travel, seemed possible if they would 
only take advantage of the opportunity which 
confronted them. As time passed the subject was 
discussed pro and con, and with enthusiasm, par- 
ticularly after Lydia's return from the doctor's. 

She was much elated as a result of her call at 
the physician's. He had assured her that from the 
diagnosis he was enabled to make from her his- 
tory of the case, "there was no reason why Uncle 
Russ could not be made whole in a few days," 
as he expressed it. He promised to call in the 
morning, and that nothing could be more benefi- 
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cial to her parents than a trip in a diflTerent at- 
mosphere. He insisted that it was wrong for 
people to linger too long in one atmosphere. 

This sort of argument was not distasteful to 
the old folks, for they were really seeking a legiti- 
mate excuse to accept Al's invitation, though did 
not admit that fact to each other. 

The doctor was as good as his promise, 
and appeared the following morning and took the 
old gentleman in hand. Through the agency of 
a fly blister and other heroic remedies, it proved 
to be not many days before Russell was about 
with a considerable degree of comfort. 

His mind, however, was decidedly in the balance 

concerning the matter of undertaking so extensive 

a trip. 
11 



Chapter XX 

A SUNDAY WITH THE RYDERS 

When Sunday came Russell decided to attend 
meeting with his family as usual. Preparations 
for this duty 
always c o n- 
sumed consid- 
erable time in 
the Ryder fam- 
ily, Sunday be- 
ingthe one day 
in the week up- 
on which much 
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spent on the matter of appearances. 

After performing his tonsorial operations, he 
proceeded to put on his "Sunday" shirt, "Sun- 
day" suit of clothes and "Sunday" boots. The 
boots were the pride of his life, for they squeaked 
so tremendously that when he walked into church 
and passed down to the Amen comer, he was 
certain to attract attention. He was seldom ab- 
sent from church, though he would occasionally 
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fall asleep during service. Recognizing his own 
weakness in religious matters, he used to say : 
**No matter how great the hypocrite, he*s better 
off in church than out of it/' 

Mrs. Ryder took extra pains on the Sabbath to 
smooth her hair so closely to her head that, if 
necessary, an expert phrenologist might have read 
all the bumps from a distance. Lydia was al- 
ways **chic'' and sweet in her make-up; but on 
extra occasions was without doubt the most at- 
tractive damsel in the assemblage. 

Other things would invariably happen with the 
daw-n of the Sabbath. Russell's voice would 
change its tone to a more spiritual quality, 
whether speaking along the line of religion or any 
other matter; all literature would be thrust aside 
in favor of the Book, Sunday School papers and 
tracts, all of which he seldom read, much to his 
wife's regret. 

After meals on Sundays he might be seen stretched 
out upon the floor resting — when he rested, he 
rested hard and made a day of it. When going to 
church behind his colts, he prided himself on driv- 
ing very reverentl}' in his old **meetin' wagon," 
whose seats were covered wnth old buffalo robes 
winter and summer; but he never allowed any 
other farmer, old or 3'oung, to pass him when re- 
turning from services — he ** couldn't stand the 
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dust," it seemed. It was for this reason that he 
seldom drove his old team on Sundays. 

Having arrived at the little white church on 
this particular Sabbath morning, he drove up to 
the horse block, helped his family out, and started 
immediately for the wagon shed, where he tied 
his team. As he was about leaving the shed 
he found himself face to face with Deacon Hicks, 
who had been giving his own team, which stood 
next to his, some attention. 

It had been quite a while since they had found 
an opportunity to converse together; in fact, not 
since Sister Hicks called upon Mrs. Ryder in her 
husband's interest, which visit had proved so 
unsatisfactory to the deacon. Therefore, "a sort 
o' feelin* '' existed between the gentlemen. The 
deacon simply said : 

"Good morning, Ryder." 

"How be ye, Hicks?" was Russell's compli- 
ment. 

"I read in the 'Blot,'" said the deacon, "that 
you had a dance at your bam and — " 

" Now, Deacon," retorted Russell, " I hain't heard 
nuthin' but 'Blot,' *Blot,' 'dance,' 'fiddler,' 'falUn' 
from grace' an' 'lame hip' for th' past several 
days. I'm tired o' that subject. Let 's talk about 
shingles, washin' engines, racin' sulkies an' such. 
Is they anything new or startlin' in that line? 
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Wat be them machines, an)rway? Can ye git 
grease out o' clothes without tearin' th' duds?" 

**Why, Mr. Ryder, Mr. Ryder, I never talk busi- 
ness on the Sabbath day — there starts the organ. 
We'd better go in church immediately,'* responded 
the deacon, glad to change the subject. 

The text that morning chanced to be the ex- 
cellent one from the 119th Psalm, 9th verse, 
which, when announced, caused Russell and the 
deacon to exchange glances. 

Mr. Ryder did not find Mr. Billings' sermon 
exactly what he thought it ought to be, so after 
nodding several times, he fell into a profound 
sleep. Occasionally he would awaken and mention 
to Mrs. Ryder about the number of wasps that 
were flying about the room, occasionally 'ap- 
proaching uncomfortably near to the preacher's 
bald pate. So soundly would he sleep at times, 
notwithstanding the nudgings he would receive 
from his wife and daughter, that his occasional 
snoring would have the eff*ect of awakening 
himself, embarrassing his family, creating mirth 
throughout the congregation, and vexing the pas- 
tor so extremely that he would lose the place on 
his notes and cause confusion and disconnected- 
ness in his vsermon. 

Occasionally the pastor would look reproachfully 
toward Russell, and the latter would make an 
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extra effort to straighten up and profit by the 
sermon. 

After the usual closing hymn, which was led 
vigorously by Squire Spalding's oldest son with 
a voice more or less nasal in quality, and then the 
Benediction, Russell hastened out the side door, 
unhitched and backed his colts out of the shed 
and was the first to appear at the horse block 
with his team, which he alwa3''S kept grained up 
to the last degree of safety. 

They could scarcely be induced to stand, when 
headed homeward, long enough to allow the 
ladies to get into the old w^agon. 

As there were others in the congregation who 
also owned fliers, Russell found that he must 
either **eat dust,** or lead in the procession home- 
ward. He chose to do the latter, when possible — 
not that he approved of horse racing on Sun- 
days; but because breathing dust **made him 
cough so.** Some of the finest time in Rensselaer 
County was made on Sundays b^' Mr. Russell 
Ryder in his endeavor to escape a paroxysm of 
coughing. 

During their return from the morning services 
on that Sunday morning, Lydia said : 

**Ma, can't you both be read3^ to start West by 
the latter part of the week? 1*11 do all I can to 
help you get ready.** 
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"Don't ask me nuthin* 'bout it, child. Pa's 
th' one. Lands ! It wouldn't take me long t' 
pack up an' scoot if I had t', an' if I could make 
up my mind that you'd be all right." 

"Well, Pa. What do you say? Won't you go 
on that trip? I want that you should," asked 
Lydia, pleadingly. 

"Now Daught, w'at ye up t'?" 

"Nothing more than this: You have always 
longed to see the country and now that you have 
an opportunity to do so, do please embrace it." 

"Ye hain't thinkin' about any more hay riggin' 
rides with Scott, are ye? He, he, he!" 

"Now, Pa, why will you persist in annoying me 
in that manner? I am simply trying to induce 
you both to go, for your own benefit. It is very 
liberal of Al, and certainly as he agrees to stand 
the whole expense, even to refunding the price of 
your round trip ticket, as soon as you meet him 
in Denver, I know that he and Anne will think 
you very unappreciative if you refuse his hospital- 
ity." 

"Hain't thought much about that side of it, 
Daught. 'Tain't goin' t' cost us nuthin', is it?" 
replied Russell in a more encouraging tone of 
voice, which Lydia immediately took advantage 
of, and, jumping at conclusions, exclaimed : 

"Ma, I am so glad Pa has decided to go 
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that I hardly know what to do first toward 
getting you ready." 

''Well/' replied Mrs. Ryder, ''now that y'r Pa's 
's much's said that he will go, I tell ye one 
thing : ye'll have t' put a new linin' in the hood 
o' my circular, 'cause th' old one is worn out at 
th' top. I want a black and white plaid silk 
linin' this time an' a new tassel on th' point o' 
th' hood." 

"All right, Ma, I—" 

"Here, here!" exclaimed Uncle Russ. "Don't 
talk 'bout sewin' on Sunday. There're other 
days a-comin'." 

After the horses had been stabled, Russell went 
into the house and took to his usual resting 
place upon the floor beside the old lounge, where 
a lot of kittens were tossing about and plajring 
with the edges of a lot of weekly papers that pro- 
truded from under the long cushion, where they 
were always placed on Sundays to keep them out 
of sight. 

When Mrs. Ryder came into the room, Russell 
said: 

" 'Didn't see John t' church t' day — either of 
ye know why he wasn't there? Did Martha say 
where he was?" 

John's character had long since developed into 
a crystallization of all the ungovernable and un- 
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desirable habits. Russell could not overlook this, 
as it had been at the expense of the prolonged 
unhappiness of Martha. 

"Yes," replied Mrs. Ryder, "she said he couldn't 
git home from town last night until very late an' 
so he thought he'd lay abed this momin' ; 'cause 
he ain't a'feelin' very well." 

Russell rubbed his chin in silence for a minute 
or, so pondering over the situation. If doubt 
ever existed in the minds of his friends as to 
how sincere he really was in his religion, no one 
who ever knew Russell Ryder could harbor a 
doubt as to his standing on the matter of tem- 
I)erance, or of humanity to the lower animals. 

After a pause he began : 

"John couldn't git home till late last night, eh? 
Well, th' trouble with John is that—" 

"Now, Russell. Now, Russell," interrupted his 
wife, "don't ye say nuthin' 'bout John w'at ye'll 
be sorry for afterward. Just remember that he's 
our son-in-law." 

"That's all right. That's all right; but he 
drinks too much. He's too fond o' rum ! That's 
all there is to it," and he sat up leaning against 
the lounge as he continued: "It's very much as 
old Aunt Mag used t' say : * When rum is in th' 
man his wits are in th' can.' There's more truth 
in that than poetry. John hain't got wits enough 
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t' run an infant class when he's sober, an' when 
w'at he has got is diluted with alcohol he hain't 
got th' sense of a brindle cow. I hain't got no 
use f a man w'at drinks, 'cause no matter how 
much he suffers, he never suffers *s much's them 
dependin' on 'im." 

**I know it, Russell, I know it; but John's so 
generous that I s'pose when he gits to town an' 
meets his friends, he feels that he has t* treat 
cause others do, an' — " 

**Hark! Do ye call a man who leaves his wife 
an' child t' home, an' goes off an' spends his 
money on a lot of bummers a generous man ! 
Do ye think he is? — 'nother thing, that 'ere wife 
is our daughter an' her boy is our grandson. 
Generous? Bosh!" added he, as he got up and 
paced the floor impatiently. 

*'I hain't calc'lated on Martha's share in this 
trouble's much's I ought t', Russell, after all," 
said Mrs. Ryder. **She hain't never complained 
t' me none ; but of course she must be havin' a 
sorry time of it with John an' his goin's on. 
This bein' Sunday an' John bein' t' home, guess 
I'll drive old Jimmie over there this afternoon an' 
try t' git him t' sign th' pledge. He'll do it I 
know, for — " 

"'Tain't no use. He can't ever sign away his 
appetite for rum when he was bom with it, nor 
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increase his will pow^r by signin' th' pledge — I 
feel sorry for John; but if he hain't got man- 
hood enough t* knock off drinkin* because he 
knows it's wrong without signin' th' pledge, he 
hain't got manhood enough t' stan' b^^ his pledge 
after he's signed it. Ye can't make a man out of 
a beast by simj^ly takin' his signature," continued 
Russell, impatiently, while he stroked one of the 
kittens a couple of times. 

**P'haps, though," he went on, ** ye better drive 
over there an' have a talk with 'im. Try an' 
show him that he's not doin* th' right thing by 
his family. Just tell him that I say, as soon's 
he has drank up all his money, an' has pushed 
his whole farm, implements, stock, an' w'at little 
character he's got left down his throat, them 
same saloon keepers who now sla]) him on th' 
back an' call him *a bully boy with a glass eye,' 
an* a lot of other names w'at go t' mean a *good 
fellow' will kick 'im out in th' road. If he goes 
back— tell him— they'll set th' dog on 'im." Then 
seating himself in the rocker he went on a little 
more quietly. **If he hain't got common intelli- 
gence enough t' think that over, he's a hopeless 
case. Them's my idees — may be I ain't right; 
but I think I be — appeal t' his manhood; then, 
if ye find ye've got a *man' t' deal w4th, he 
won't need no pledge; still, it won't hurt 'im t' 
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sign it if he wants t'. I don't s' pose, "—looking 
toward the door. 

At this juncture Scott happened in and in- 
terrupted further conversation along this line. 
His mission was to invite Lydia to attend some 
social function to be given in town on the follow- 
ing Tuesday. 



Chapter XXI 

PREPARATIONS FOR TRAVEL 

The next week was spent in making prepara- 
tions for the long-anticipated journey to the 
West. Clothing was mended, plans were laid, such 
as seemed best adapted to the creating of happi- 
ness all around. 

Russell took his single and double harnesses en- 
tirely apart aind coached Lydia while she put 
them together again correctly. This test he 
insisted upon, so in the event of any mishap to the 
teams, or in case of a broken breeching or any other 
strap during his absence, his daughter, if driving 
alone, would be entirely independent. He always 
claimed that a **girl had no business drivin' 
horses unless she know'd all about their riggin's," 
and though Lydia proudly claimed to have that 
knowledge, Russell made her prove it. 

Other things were also explained to her that 
would *' come in handy" when most needed. Lydia, 
as is knowTi, was the pet of the family, and al- 
ways escaped the most arduous duties of farm 
life, much to the dissatisfaction of her twin sis- 
ters. She had, however, made the best of her op- 
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portunities and increased her store of knowledge 
through observation and judicious reading; con- 
sequently many of her friends were jealous of her 
broader education as compared to their more 
limited knowledge. In fact, the farmers* wives and 
daughters thereabout used to say that Lydia 
Ryder was ** stuck up, just because she had more 
book learning than some other folks/' 

Miss Ryder's ambition was to fit herself to be 
the wife of a cit^'^ man, if possible, though she had 
no intention of throwing herself awa3^ simply to 
realize her ambition. 

Nor had she neglected to occasionally add to 
her stock of possible wedding garments, for she 
had been so thoroughly drilled in the importance 
of ** being ready,*' that it now seemed second na- 
ture to her. Some folks began to think that she 
was a little more ardent in her pursuit of this 
occupation at the present time than previously; 
still, they really had not sufficient grounds to 
even start a rumor. The busy ones in her set 
talked more or less among themselves concerning 
her possibilities. 

Farmer Martin's daughters declared (knowing 
nothing of Scott's attentions to Lydia) that there 
was a rivalry between two 3''Oung men — farm- 
ers' sons, both of whom had shown Lvdia marked 
attention, with each of whom on several occasions 
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she had been seen at singing school in the little 
white church, which held forth in the Sunday 
school room Friday evenings. All who had not 
voices to cultivate would grasp such opportuni- 
ties to cultivate friends. 

Russell Ryder, however, did not encourage either 
of these young men to wait upon his daughter, 
for several reasons, incidentally among the reasons 
being the fact that their respective farm lands 
** wasn't good f nothin*,'* and as they were not 
blessed with a massive bank account — either of 
them — with which to buy other farms, **th' grazin' 
on them old, worn-out farms, if Lydia had t* live 
on either of them, would be purty short pickin' 
all round.'' 

These remarks used to amuse the girl very much. 
It is not to be wondered at, however, that she 
felt embarrassed on the occasion when her father 
asked young Scott in all seriousness *Svhetherhe 
had a gal in any other part of the countr}^'* dur- 
ing one of his probing conversations. 

It was such occurrences which prompted her to 
cultivate the habit of secrecy regarding her per- 
sonal affairs. Still Russell continued to ask ques- 
tions. Naturally he learned considerable in that 
way, that is, according to his **idees.'* Scott, 
however, rather enjoyed Russell's probing, more 
because it came from Lydia's father than for any 
other reason, no doubt. 
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The news spread rapidly that the old folks were 
to travel '"way out West," and the result was 
that this had been a busy week with them, for 
friends from far and wide called to learn about 
the proposed trip. 

Envious ones would say that it was unsafe for 
a couple of their years to undertake such a trip 
alone — nor was it right to leave Lydia to run 
that farm. Deacon Hicks voiced his opinion to one 
of the Sisters of the church that, **if Ryder was 
the right kind of a Christian he would use some 
of the money he intends spending while prowling 
about the West for the Church. We need a new 
wagon shed and the Church really ought to be 
entirely reshingled, otherwise the water will ruin 
the whole ceiling and side walls.** This true Sister 
— that is, true to Russell — ^lost no time in bringing 
her knitting over to the Ryder home and sitting 
down to visit. She told Russell what the deacon 
had said; **but," she added, **he said that to me 
confidentially, so please say nothing to him about 
it, Mr. Ryder.'* 

Russell disliked to have any one to run his busi- 
ness for him, so he returned the compliment by 
sending back a confidential reply that ** the deacon 
always had given more thought to shingles than 
to his religion or any other subject.*' 

Mrs. Ryder was beginning to grow a little timid 
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about making the start; but Scott happened in 
during one of her doubtful periods, and when he 
learned of her anxiety he comforted her by of- 
fering to procure through tickets for them, direct 
to their destination. Of course this offer was at 
once accepted, and the minds of all concerned 
were placed at ease; but none more so than was 
Lydia's. 

She more than once expressed her opinion to 
Scott that it would take but little to induce her 
parents to abandon their undertaking. On each 
occasion she was reassured by this gentleman 
that ** nothing could keep her father home now 
but death." He had so interested Russell that he 
said "he*d see th' West, or know th' reason 
why." 

Russell promised Mr. Scott that he would bring 
him something of interest, if he would **kind of 
keep an eye on Daught an' see that th' farm was 
run right." 

All this was music to the young man's ears. 
He rejoiced at the sanctioning of his calls by 
Lydia's father, and accepted the conditions un- 
hesitatingly. 

The day before the one upon which the old 
couple were to leave, Scott procured the tickets 
and time tables, and marked the latter very care- 
fully at places changes were to occur. The 
12 
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chances for becoming ** mixed up" en route seemed 
very many to Mrs. Ryder, and she said rather 
gloomily : 

"Goin' t' risk it, Russell?" 

''Risk w'at?" 

"Why, goin' all that distance when neither of 
us know anything 'bout travelin'?" 

** Hain't I got a tongue in my head t' help me 
out?" 

**Yes; but suppose ye ask some one, and 
he tells ye wrong?" suggested the nervous 
woman. 

''Oh, well, Mrs. Ryder," broke in Scott, ''if 
Uncle Russ always inquires of a uniformed man, 
whether a policeman, car official, or any other 
man of authority, the chances are that he'll 
have no trouble. Of course, there are exceptions 
to all rules." 

"There! Hear that, Russell? There be excep- 
tions, an' ye'll be sure to strike an 'exception', 
and git headed north when ye want to go 
south." 

Scott laughed. " I'll tell you one thing to guard 
against. Uncle Russ ; and that is, if any ' distant 
relative' comes your way and wants to introduce 
himself, be careful about recognizing him. Some 
time they might bunco you — such things do hap- 
pen, you know." 
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"Distant relative? By Cain, I've been buncoed 
once'r twice already by my nearest relative; but 
I don't git buncoed no more, Scott. No, sir-ee," 
replied the old man, jokingly. 

While they were chatting Mrs. Ryder ex- 
claimed : 

** Why, bless my soul an' body, if here don't come 
the dear Mr. Billings t' see us. Dear man — so 
'fraid we'll leave t'-morrow without his sayin* 
* good-bye.' " 

With this report Lydia jumped up and reached 
the door just as the minister appeared on the 
porch. She was much excited and pleased at the 
prospect of a brief visit, at least from him, on the 
eve of her parents' departure. After a few hours 
of giving council and advice, which, if followed, 
could not help but be of value to the prospective 
tourists, Mr. Billings extended to all an urgent 
invitation to dine with him the day after the ar- 
rival of the old folks from the West. Mr. and 
Mrs. Billings were much interested and wished to 
have a nice visit and talk over the experiences 
about to be enjoyed by the Ryders. He added : 
"We'll keep an eye on Miss Lydia and see that 
nothing happens to her." 

All this was of course appreciated by those 
interested, and with thanks for the invitation, 
which was accepted, and other kind words 
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from all, Mr. Billings departed. Scott soon 
followed his example, knowing the many things 
they had still to accomplish, in order to 
leave at the desired time on the following 
day. 



Chapter XXII 

EN ROUTE 

The day for leaving home having arrived, the 
entire family arovse bright and eariy in order to 
have ample time to complete preparations and 
start off comfortably. 

Several articles were misplaced through the ex- 
citement of all parties interested, and considerable 
time was necessarily consumed in recovering them. 
However, by the help of everybody present, the 
old couple finally succeeded in arriving at the 
depot in good spirits, though somewhat nervous. 

Many friends were there to say kind and en- 
couraging words to them, and finally, when the 
train pulled out from the station, the eyes of 
some of those left behind were filled with tears. 

During their w^hole existence upon this mundane 
sphere, Russell and his wife had not experienced, 
all told, as much anxiety as while riding on the 
flying express which bore them on the first 
section of their joume^'. They had once vStepped 
aboard of and examined a parlor car that had 
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been side-tracked at a county fair; but they were 
astonished at the terrific speed at which such 
heavy trains could travel. 

As they whizzed past farms, over bridges and 
rivulets at fifty miles an hour; dashed through vil- 
lages and ofttimes seemed to miraculously escape 
projecting rocks in their wild flight, Russell and 
Mrs. Ryder would turn about blaming one another 
for the precarious situation to which they were be- 
ing subjected. When the whistle sounded at road 
crossings, Mrs. Ryder would seize her husband's 
arm, and in a stage whisper inform her already 
frightened escort that **they would soon hit a 
cow, meet another train, run in a ditch, or dive 
off a bridge*' — as the fierceness with which the 
whistle was blown might indicate. Either of the 
foregoing possibilities was enough to cause Mr. 
Ryder's blood to run cold. He said upon one of 
these warnings : 

**rd take m' chances if I could be sure we'd 
only hit a critter; but, Mother, you know's well's 
/ do that th' engineer can't always have cattle 
t' aim at!" 

A lady, who afterwards proved to be a Chris- 
tian Scientist, was very kind to the old couple, 
and took them in her charge, as it were, for some 
hours along the trip. She was very successful in 
diverting their minds from the subjects of running 
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into ditches and off bridges. Having traveled so 
often over the road, she knew every landmark 
along the line; therefore she kept them enter- 
tained. 

Mrs. Ryder persuaded Uncle Russ to close the 
car window, fearing lest the strong wind which 
was blowing upon her might add to the cold 
with which she was at that time suffering. This 
** nonsense" was entirely too silly for the Scientist 
to put up wdth, and she challenged Mrs. Ryder's 
statement regarding her cold, by saying **she had 
no cold; but simply a belief thsit she had one." 

** Don't ye s'pose I know when I've got a cold? 
Look at this!" replied the little woman, at the 
same time pointing to a cold sore, which looked 
like a crushed raisin, upon her under lip. 

The Scientist smiled at Mrs. Ryder's ignorance 
and began at once to explain that the cold sore 
was also a belief on the patient's part. 

** Yes," interrupted Russell, ** but, confound it all, 
how 'bout my belief? I see it too— don't you see 
it? Look !" he added, pointing with one hand to 
the blemish while he eradicated the cinders from 
his eyes with the other, that there might be no 
mistake on his part, for he intended to look again, 
and sharply. 

** Ah, you see, it is this way," replied the ** teach- 
er," begging the question. *'To thoroughly un- 
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derstand the true condition of your good wife's 
mind concerning her imaginary malady, we 
must start from the Universe — we must go 'way 
back. All things have the Universe as a central 
point." 

''Were d' ye git aU y'r Tamin' from?" de- 
manded Russell. 

**Why, I've given years of study along this 
line and have attended the readings which are 
held regularly at the Science rooms in our town. 
During these sessions, Sister Bush explains by 
the Bible that disease has no real existence, and 
all our imaginary ills come from sinning — She's 
a healer, as well." 

'*A w'at?" 

'* Healer." 

"Wat's she goin' t' heal if nobody ain't got 
nuthin' th' matter with 'em ? I can't understand 
no such talk's that!" said the disgusted man, 
settling back in his seat. 

**0h, well," said the mild-spoken lady, "you 
would if you would read the books published on 
the subject, instead of doubting without investi- 
gating. I can't explain it as an expert reader 
could," she added, somewhat piqued at the manner 
in which her information had been received. 

"'Pears t' me if I'd given years o' study t' 
anything most, I'd know enough about it to ex- 
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plain it so some other fellow could make head 
an' tail out o' w'at I was talkin' about — any 
rate, that's my idee." 

The mild lady simply smiled and Mrs. Ryder 
kicked Russell's foot as a signal that he was for- 
getting himself. 

At this juncture they rushed past an eastbound 
train which made such a clatter in its flight that 
Mrs. Ryder actually turned pale; but Russell said : 

**'Tain't no use t' git scared at a thing ye 
can't see, an' blame if I could see anything but a 
streak when that 'ere train passed." 

That didn't seem to help matters any in this 
case, for Mrs. Ryder said that she intended to do 
one of two things when she got ofi" the train : 
either remain just w^here she landed or foot it 
back home. She declared that human endurance 
should not be called upon to stand such trials, 
and that she would not encourage the contin- 
uance of running railroad trains by her patron- 
age. 

As the atmosphere in the car became quite 
heavy, owing to so many windows being closed, the 
Scientist excused herself, and went to the far end 
of the car, formed a pillow out of her wraps, and 
in a few minutes was in a sound sleep. When they 
were nearing Buffalo, the continued swaying of the 
car affected the Christian Scientist just as it 
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sometimes does other people — it developed a 
clear case of car illness to such a degree that the 
mild-spoken lady turned deadly pale, jumped up, 
and wdth chin high in the air and eyes rolled 
upward started for the toilet room, while she 
thrust her handkerchief into her mouth. 

Russell could not stand this, so he **ha' ha'd ! " 
at a great rate at the well-sustained belief on the 
part of the Christian Scientist that she was suf- 
fering from car sickness. 

** Thunder!'* he exclaimed, **if all sickness comes 
from sinnin', w'at a sinner that woman must be !" 

Mother Ryder did not think this nice in him. 

When they reached Niagara Falls, where they 
were to stop for a brief inspection, they felt de- 
pendent upon each other. When they entered the 
hotel they were shown their room, in which they 
lingered but a short time, after which they started 
on a tour about the Falls. 

Whoever would have dreamed that these two 
old people should find themselves so far from 
their old farm in Rensselaer County, New York ! 
There was something pathetic in the fact that 
this aged couple, each depending on the other for 
protection, were making their belated visit to this 
wonderful spot. They were surrounded by young 
bridal couples with life just opening up before 
them, while theirs was on the wane. 
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"Russell," said Mrs. Ryder quietly, "when I 
look on such works o' th' Creator as these Falls, 
I know more'n ever that I'm nothin' but a 
worm." 

"That's so, Mother— that's so." 

A pause. 

"Mother," he whispered very reverently. 

"Wat?" 

"I guess we're a pair o' worms — I feel like you 
do." 

A longer pause. 

"Say, Mother." 

"Wat, Russell?" 

"We're mighty small worms at that — guess 
we'd better go t' the hotel an' rest up. I'm so 
tired I don't know m' name part o' th' time." 
His looks backed up his statement very substan- 
tially. 

They rested as best they could in a room en- 
tirely unfamiliar to them ; in fact, it had been sel- 
dom that they ever occupied any other room 
than their own even in their home, and to slee[) 
on the sixth floor of a hotel was a frightful ex- 
perience to contemplate. 

"Just think. Mother," said Russell, "here we 
be, roostin' u]) in th' air, higher than any tree on 
our farm. It' pears t' me, 'tain't safe. Let's go 
downstairs an' have supper now an' then set up 
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all night in th' office, so's t' be near th' ground 
if th' tamal shebang gits t' blazin' 'fore momin'." 

**I hain't got no notion o' doin' any such 
thing/' replied his wife. **I've always heam 
tell that whatever ye dream in a strange bed is 
bound f come true, an' now I've got a chance 
t' do it, I'm goin' t' sleep in one. I'll sleep there 
if th' house does bum down. I'll just do that 
very thing, Russell Ryder." 

**Well," sighed the man, **I s'pose, after all, 
we might's well be on top o' th' heap an' roast 
if it 's got t' go, as t' be under th' rubbish when 
th' buildin' falls, and smother — we won't know 
nuthin' very long, whichever w^ay it goes." 

The following morning Russell was sitting look- 
ing out the window when Mrs. R3'der wakened. 
She was quite disgusted, because instead of dream- 
ing of events to come, she only experienced a 
rambling dream in which, among other things 
that she could recall w^hen reporting to her hus- 
band, was something about the time Scott and 
Lydia came up the road on the hay rigging, and 
about his bringing the anchor back from 
Albany. 

**Well," said Russell, when he had heard the 
dream related, **ril bet anything ye mind t' that 
them two'll be a-shinin* up t' each other 'fore 
we git back home, an he's a good, generous fellow, 
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Scott is— an' well fixed. Tell ye the truth, Mother," 
he chuckled, ** that's one reason I thought me an' 
you'd better go 'way for a spell — so long's 
we had a chance an' it don't cost us nuthin'. 
Young folks don't like t' be watched. Eh?" 

''Might's well be honest 'bout it myself, Russell; 
I don't think he's castin' 'bout our farm f noth- 
in'. Th' way in which he talked about Lydia's 
looks an' disposition lately has a lot o' meanin' 
t' it. Now, I think it mighty strange at times 
that a 3'oung man of his experience should be 
attracted t' a plain country girl like Daught. 
Why, he said that before he met Lydia he'd never 
saw th' woman 3'et w'at he 'd want t' set 'cross 
th' table from all his life. Them were his very 
words." 

** Hadn't, eh? Well, I don'tblame him. A fellow's 
got t' git up from th' table once in a while t' 
do his chores — he, he, he ! Him an' Daught's 
understandin' each other. I know it from w'at 
he said that dark night they went t' young w'at's- 
his-name's weddin'." 

"W'at was it, Russell?" 

** Why, I said t' him as they drove out th' gate, 
'Now look out, Scott, an' don't ye drive off th' 
mill bridge in th' dark,' an' he said : 'Well, Uncle 
Russ, if I do, Lydia an' I will die t'gether.'" 

"He did?" 
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"Them were his very words, an* Daught laughed 
an* said: *Yes, Pa, I guess we*d have t*.*** 

"Well, now! Ain't ye glad we came away? I 
be,** replied the old lady gleefully. 

So they went on speculating from time to time. 
Their thoughts, however, were divided between 
Lydia*s affairs and those of Albert and Anne. 
Russell found it difficult to comprehend how a 
man always considered so slow in every way as 
Al was could have made such rapid strides finan- 
cially since going West; still, such was the case. 
He had "struck his gait,** as Russell put it, soon 
after landing in the cattle country; had become 
a through cattleman, and amassed considerable 
money in a remarkably short time. 

The Ryders reached Denver as soon as possible, 
having grown so anxious to see Al and Anne, 
and to place themselves in their care, that they 
remained in Chicago only long enough to change 
cars. They were joined at Denver by their hosts, 
and proceeded direct to Manitou and the Pike*s 
Peak region. 



Chapter XXIII 

NEWS FROM HOME 

Manitou was used as a central point from which 
to radiate upon ** voyages of discovery," as Al 
put it, and so well were they all pleased with that 
beautiful spot that they remained quite stationary 
for several weeks. 

Russell was much interested in all that he saw 
and did. Many trips to the Garden of the Gods 
were enjoyed by all, until they chanced to run 
into a nest of rattlers in the Gateway, which 
rather cooled their enthusiasm over revisiting 
this picturesque locality. Pike's Peak, Chey- 
enne, and William's Canyons, along with the Cave 
of the Winds, Ute Pass, and several other places 
of interest and history, all received their full 
quota of appreciation from the aged tourists. 
Russell said that it seemed very strange to 
him, as he stood on the summit of Pike's Peak, 
to think that he had ever considered his family 
burial ground as being highly situated. 

During the weeks they had spent with Al and 
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Anne no subject had occupied quite so much of 
their conversation as that of Lydia and her 
affairs. Al said one morning, while leading up to 
his purpose in sending for the old folks; 

** Father, have you had a i3retty good time 
thus far since you came out here to visit?" 

**Well, Al, it's this way. Ye know I never had 
no education t* 'mount t* much — same's Anne 
here. I've tried at times t' use w'at little I have 
got t' help me t' git more; but 't wa'n't no use, 
'cause ye can't build something on nothin' very 
well, with nobody t' I'am ye. Now, this trip's 
given me p'ints. When I go back t' th' old farm, 
an' folks come in, I can talk a long time without 
gittin' winded. Al, I can't thank ye half enough 
for your kindness. I can't pay ye in money ; but 
if a lovin' heart an' good wishes of an old farm- 
er's any use t' ye, I'll offer 'em right now," and 
Russell shook Albert warmly by both hands. 

**Then I'm well paid for what little I've done 
for you thus far, and after taking you up to 
Cripple Creek to show you some of the big mines, 
we'll all go back to my ranch down in the Roar- 
ing River country. I am anxious that you both 
should see that. 

** We were afraid that you both would feel that 
you could not undertake the journey you are 
now enjoying, though we knew of nothing better 
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to do under the circumstances than to send for 
you, for I couldn't go East just then, and we 
both wanted to see you folks very much. Now, 
there is another reason why Anne thought best 
to have you leave home, which is this : Martha 
has written several letters concerning that young 
civil engineer back East, I mean Scott — and says 
he's likely to become engaged to Lydia if not 
interfered with, so Anne said we'd better send for 
you people to come out here for a spell. 

** Lydia wrote Anne about two months ago 
that she would have something pleasant to write 
in a short time, and, according to Martha, Lydia's 
making lots of pretty clothes that nobody's 
supposed to know anything about." 

**Yes," added Anne, **an' ain't ye glad we sent 
for ye, Pa? When Lydia does marry she'll be 
likely t' go t' town t' live, 'cause Martha says 
Scott's got money and a good business." 

'* There, Mother!" exclaimed Russell, 'Vat'd 
I tell ye? He, he, he! Didn't I say them two'd 
hook up if ye gave 'em time ? Somehow or other, 
I felt it in my bones that they were on pretty 
middlin' good terms th' day they driv down t' 
Albany after my boat w'at Gibson ran off with." 

'*What is that about your boat?" asked Al. 

The story was related to Al, much to the latter's 

enjoyment, though Russell did not enjoy the theme 
13 
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much, and said but little concerning his dealings 
with Gibson, outside of the boat incident. 

"Well,'' said Mrs. Ryder, *' can't blame Gibson 
much, after all; Russell is such an easy critter t' 
lead that he'll walk right in anj^wheres th' bars 
is down. It don't make no difference how many 
times he's fooled by them city scamps, if he 
thinks there's a cent in it he'll take chances 
right over again. Anyhow," she continued, ** after 
all, Anne, if it hadn't been f that fellow Gibson's 
tellin' y'r Pa so much about th* West — I mean, 
leavin' out th' lies he told, y'r Pa never'd 
thought about wantin' t' see th' country. Of 
course, Scott came 'round and told Pa a lot more, 
an' after a while when y'r invitation came, I 
couldn't 'ave held him back with an ox chain 
an' a pair o' oxen. He tried hard t' appear as 
though he wouldn't come; but lands I I know'd 
if I gave him time, he'd bundle me an' th' rest of 
th' baggage up an' scoot, so here we be. Ye've 
given us such a good time that it don't seem as 
though we've been here more'n a week." 

''That's good," interrupted Al; *'I like to hear 
you talk that way. Mother — I'll run down to the 
office for the mail." 

In a short time he appeared with many letters 

for himself, and one in Lydia's handwriting 
directed to "Mr. and Mrs. Russell Ryder." This 
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he handed to Russell. Such directions were new to 
all the Ryders, for Lydia had made it a practice 
to write her parents alternately in the past. This 
letter, coming on top of the speculations in which 
the family had been indulging for a considerable 
time, naturally made them anxious to learn its 
contents. 

Anne began to cry and declared she knew what 
was coming, Russell fumbled about his clothes in 
a vain search for his glasses, and Mrs. Ryder ex- 
claimed in her excitement : 

**Dear me, dear me! w*at did we leave home 
for! Why did we come away?'* 

Russell tore open the envelope with his tremb- 
ling hands and handed it to Al without a word, 
but by gestures indicated that he was expected 
to read it to those present. 

After reading the very affectionate greeting, he 
proceeded as follows: **0h! 1 am so happy to- 
day. I am too happy to write much; but only to 
say that I am engaged to be — '* Here Al paused 
and scratching his head indicating his perplexity, 
stood silently scanning the letter. 

**W'at else! Wat else!" from the listeners in 
concert. 

**I — I'd rather that you finish this letter 
than I,** he responded, returning the epistle to 
Russell. 
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**I can't see nuthin' without my eyes ! Go on ! 
Go on!*' commanded Russell. 

While they were thus talking Anne sprang over; 
seized the letter and read : 

" Oh ! I'm so happy to-day. I am too happy to 
write much ; but only to say that I am engaged 
to be married to Mr. Van Buren of New York. You 
will remember him better as the peddler who took 
our mangy calf in trade a few years ago, et 
cetera." Then, continuing, she read in closing, 
**and oh ! I'm so happy that I don't know what 
to do. You '11 have to wait a few days until I 
can control my thoughts sufficiently to write you 
at greater length." 

Had Pike's Peak, which was looking down upon 
them from out the lowering clouds, exploded at 
this time, it is doubtful whether the shock could 
have been greater to the Ryder people. 

The old lady gave a scream and ran out the 
room, wringing her hands and crying: **A ped- 
dler! Only a peddler! May God forbid!" 

Russell sat speechless and gazed intently at the 
floor. Al thrust his hands down deep into his 
pockets, walked over and looked out the window 
in the direction of the Iron Spring, while he con- 
tinued to rattle the bunch of keys in his left pocket. 

Presently Russell said, almost inaudibly, so 
greatly was he affected by the news : 
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"Albert, you go an' tcrgraph Lydia she needn't 
write me no more letters, 'cause we are goin' t' 
start back home t' night without fail. Just think 
of it, Al, that after all we've done f Daught, she 
's goin' t' marry nothin' but a peddler!" added 
the very much discouraged old man. 

At this time Mrs. Ryder returned to the room 
sobbing bitterly' and arriving just in time to see 
Russell spring from his chair in anger and ex- 
claim : 

**That scamp 's took advantage of our absence 
an' sneaked in on us ! He shan't marry my girl 
if I live — No ! Our daughter shan't — she shall not 
marry that damn peddler, if Russ Ryder can pre- 
vent it ! I told 'er once he might be a scoundrel 
f all she knew!" added he, making his exit, 
shaking his fist in a most tragic manner and 
exclaiming,** th' scoundivlP* 

Mrs. Ryder was greatly shocked at his manner, 
realizing, as she did, her husband's high temper. 
Such a disappointment as this might prompt him 
to do almost anything. 

**I say, Al an' Anne, y'r Pa's mad unto mur- 
derin'. As long 's I've know'd that 'ere man he 
has never used a real downright swear word be- 
fore. He slurred my family once when he got 
mad; but t' think that 7, his wife, should ever 
have t' know that y'r Pa ever know^d such a 
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word, an' that I should have t' stan' by an' hear 
'imsayit! He 's in for mischief— I know he is! 
'Can't tell me!" 

"I'm afraid t' speak t' him," returned Anne. 

"Oh, pshaw!" from Al, in his reserved manner. 
"He'll get over it all right, though I must admit 
that this action on Lydia's part is very strange. 
Advantage has been taken, as father says, and I 
think there is trouble ahead in some shape or 
other. It is very strange that a girl of Lydin's 
sense should accept an admiring peddler, after 
receiving attentions from such as we know were 
trying to get her. Anyway, Father mustn't leave 
to-night. He 's too much excited and it may get 
him into trouble." 

"Wat's that?" demanded Russell, who over- 
heard the remarks from the other room wherein 
he was pacing the floor frantically. 

"I say there is no necessity for you tw^o to 
return so quickly. If Lydia's engaged to that 
fellow she '11 marry him in time, no matter what 
happens ; so where 's the sense of your trjring to 
kick against it?" 

"Can't help it, Al, I'm a'goin' t' start back 
home t' night an' bust up th' whole business, or 
I'll know th' reason why. — ^Martha married t' a 
drunken man, an' Lydia goin' t' hook up with a 
peddler o' tinware an' rags an' other stuff! Wat 
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a fine lot o' people I'm gittin* about me— I don't 
understand it. 1 can't git th' hang o' the blame 
thing at all, Al. There was Scott shinin' 'round 
my place all this time, an' didn't say nothin' t' 
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Perhaps he said something to her, and she 
said something back which made a short story of 
it," replied Albert, arching his brows. 

** Might be; but I'm goin' t' pack up an' light 
out on th' midnight train t' night. Will you git 
our tickets for me, or shall I buy 'em an' take 
chances o' gittin' in a mix-up?" 

Al said that so long as Russell was determined 
to leave that night he would see to their getting 
safely started, rather than risk any mistake being 
made on Russell's part. 

He procured the tickets, which read via St. Louis 
and New York. The trip up the Hudson on the 
night steamer was included in the journey, as Al 
was desirous of making his guests' tour as in- 
structive as possible, even in their hour of trouble. 

Mrs. Ryder gave a thought to nothing, save 
that of Lydia's affairs, and spoke but very little. 

Russell talked more. He announced that '*Van 
Buren needn't think he would git hold of any o' 
his property, 'cause he 'd fix it so he couldn't." 

Al said that probably the peddler had an eye 
to business, and that it might be well for Russell 
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to make a new will and head him off by leaving 
most of his property to Anne, because if Martha 
got much of it John would drink it all up. Anne 
agreed with Al; but Uncle Russell said that he 
** didn't need no suggestions," and that he was 
"still of sound mind." 

The tourists started for home that night, event- 
ually reaching New York City on an early mom. 



Chapter XXIV 
A DAY IN NEW YORK 

They arrived in New York, much worn and fa- 
tigued after so long a trip, and nervous strain. 
They clung together like two children who had 
become lost somewhere, and asked almost every 
policeman whom they chanced to meet whether 
they were proceeding in the right direction for 
this or that place of interest. They had all day 
to spend in New York City before boarding the 
steamer for which they had tickets. 

At noon they were walking across Madison 
square on their way to a dining-room which 
was supposed to be somewhere in that vicinity, 
when suddenly some one hit Russell on the back, 
and exclaimed : 

**Why, Uncle Ryder! What on earth are you 
doing down here in the city?" 

**Come on," whispered Mrs. Ryder, **come on! 
don't let 's notice, or look at 'im. It 's one o* 
them confidence men w'at Scott was a-wamin' 
us against — don't say nuthin' to 'im for y'r life !" 
continued the speaker. 
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" Hold on, Uncle Russ ! Hold on a minute. What 
are you running away for?" 

The voice sounded familiar, so Russell looked 
around, and there stood Gibson. The old folks 
were so happy to find that they had not been at- 
tacked by a ** bunco,*' and so glad were they, 
Russell in particular, that they knew at least one 
face in the great city, that he grabbed Gibson's 
hand and exclaimed : 

"Well, Mr. Gibson, by Cain! — ^Mother, ye know 
Mr. Gibson, don't ye? — ^Why, Mr. Gibson, ye look 
as large as life an twice 's natural, as th' sayin' 
goes. Do you live about here?" 

* 'Oh no. But my business office is over across the 
square there — ^You are both looking fine. Oh say, 
ha ! ha ! ha ! Did you ever find your boat, Uncle 
Ryder? I've often wondered about that; I knew 
I'd be going up there to see you again some time, 
and would fix the thing up if you suffered any 
loss, as I always do. I suppose you had lots of 
fun with that item I put in the Blot about your 
bam party, did you not? ha! ha! ha!" 

*"Guess yes," entered Mrs. Ryder. "The only 
thing w'at saved us from bein' thrown out o' th' 
church was th' fact that th' Rev. Billings' name 
was used as well as our'n — But sakes alive, Mr. 
Gibson, I am so thankful t' meet ye in the awful 
big city I don't know what t' do, 'cause I'm that 
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narvous, fearin' we^ll git mixed up here, my head 
aches. Won't ye stay with us 'til leavin' tim*: an' 
see that we git headed right. I hain't nuthin' 
ag'in ye account of y'r pranks at our house, an' 
Russell hain't nuthin' now', I know he hain't — have 
ye, Russell?" 

"Oh, hang th' pranks, Mother; I'm so hungry I 
could eat a horse — I'm weak. We can't stand here 
an' die o' starvation. Where is that eatin'-place 
we heard of round these parts, Mr. Gibson, d' ye 
know?" 

"Why, up the Avenue a piece, Uncle Russ, is one 
ofthe finest places in the citj^" said Gibson, with 
a twinkle in his eye as he pointed to an immense 
hotel which loomed up in the distance. 

"Well, all right, let 's try it. We'll want ye t' 
join us an' have a talk 'bout things." 

"Why, Uncle Russ, I'll be pleased to join you, 
and as Mrs. Ryder has suggested, look after you 
until your time of departure. I am wonderfully 
glad to see you here, and really feel that I now 
have an opportunity to return some of the many 
courtesies I have received while in your care up 
on the old farm; but surely I was only joking 
about our going to that big hotel to dine. 
We'll go somewhere else, and I think you will 
be just as well satisfied — pretty tony at that 
hotel." 
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word at my office that I shall not return for 
duty until to-morrow morning; so if you are 
ready, we had better move on, as time will pass 
rapidly enough as it is, I fear, once we start to 
take in the sights." 

**Any time suits me, Mr. Gibson,'* said RuSvSell, 
'*an* the sooner th' better," whereupon they arose 
and started to pass out. 

The head waiter stepped up very politely and 
addressing Russell, said : 

** Pardon me for detaining you, sir; but have 
you not forgotten something?" 

*'F'got somethin*? F'got somethin'? Why' 
guess not. I got my grip an' I see that Mother 
here 's got th' umbreir — no, I reckon I got all 
w'at b'longs t' me, sir." 

"But," pressed the waiter, ** which of you is to 
settle this bill?" 

**Why," replied Mr. Ryder, turning toward Gib- 
son as he spoke. **I — I s'pose this young man 
will. He suggested that we come here f ' dinner 
— said y'r feed was good, an' so 'tis. I s'pect he's 
got money 'nough t' settle his debts. He looks as 
though he had anyhow. We 're from up State 
an' was just taken in tow by him down in th' 
square yonder," said Russell, in a free and open 
manner. 

The waiter drew conclusions. 
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Gibson protested by saying : 

"Now, Uncle Ryder, suppose we don't talk so 
loud, we *11 all attract too much attention. Good 
joke, and all that; but this is no place for such 
nonsense and — ** 

** Excuse me, old gentleman. Are you this man's 
uncle?'' interrupted the waiter as he stationed 
himself between Gibson and the door. 

**Me, that man's uncle? he, he, he ! — 'course not. 
Ye don't see no family 'vsemblance, do ye?" 

An officer was summoned and started further 
investigations. 

Russell said that $22.75 was as **big as a bam 
to him, and if they had to get it from his wallet, 
they'd find it harder 'n gittin' scales off an 
eel." 

It was decided that Gibson was a bunco man, 
and they prepared to carry him to jail and in- 
vestigate the tourist later. 

Mrs. Ryder was growing more and more agi- 
tated, and gave vent to groans of a hysteric 
nature. 

Finally, as Gibson was being pushed out the 
door by the officer he exclaimed : 

**\Yait! Wait! For God's sake! wait, officer. 
Don't disgrace me! Don't disgrace me; I will 
settle that bill right now ! " 

He was returned to the office, and amid great 
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confusion, settled in full. Russell stepped up to 
the desk and said : 

** Gentlemen, please allow this man t' go, will 
ye? He 's all right, but he *s worked w'at he 
calls practical jokes on me, up on my farm in 
Rensselaer County, an* put me t' lots o* trouble. 
I swore then an* there that I 'd beat *im yet 'fore I 
kicked th' bucket, an* now I*m satisfied.** 

Gibson was highly indignant, and declared with 
considerable force that Mr. Ryder had carried the 
thing beyond anything which he might have de- 
served. But Russell was steadfast in his purpose, 
and said as he looked Gibson squarely in the 



eyes : 



Young man, 'as ye sow, so shall ye reap,' an' 
when ye sow stramonium, ye mustn't 'xpect t' 
reap Jacque-roses — Ye needn't come t' see me no 



more. 



>> 



The party dispersed, and Russell and Gibson 
parted for ever. 



Chapter XXV 

THE HOME COMING 

The steamer upon which the tourists took pas- 
sage up the Hudson arrived at its destination on 
time, the following morning, and Russell hired a 
liveryman to take them out to the old farm. 

They arrived quite unexpectedly and proceeded 
directly to their room, where they found Lydia 
dangling a feather pillow from between her pearly 
teeth, while drawing a clean case onto it. She had 
not expected them until late in the afternoon, 
consequently was not looking for them at this 
time; but, instead, was putting their room in or- 
der pending their arrival. 

The scene was affecting in the extreme. 

After the first salutations Lydia and her mother 
broke down completely^, at which sight Russell 
made haste toward the stable to "look about a 
bit," he said. 

He fussed about there for a while, when sudden- 
ly he remembered that he still had on his ** Sunday 
clothes** and immediately started back to the 

house to make a change, after which he should ask 
14 
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Lydia for an explanation regarding her choice for 
her future happiness ; a thing he knew not how to 
go about, now that he had it to do. 

As he stepped into the hall, Lydia walked from 
the parlor to meet him, as though to hasten an 
interview. Her eyes were moist with tears. Evi- 
dently her mother had touched upon the subject 
of her engagement, and they had failed to view it 
in the same light. 

Russell began rather sternly : 

'*Daught, I have come clear home from Col- 
orado; cut my visit short with Anne; had t' throw 
aside seein' lots o' places, an* fetch y*r Ma way 
home, just t' look into th' matter o* 3^'r tamal 
foolishness. It 'pears t' me as ye've drove y'r 
pigs t* a mighty poor market in decidin* t' marry 
that peddler man. It don't seem t' me 's ye got 
good sense, Daught. He don't care nuthin' f you. 
Probably he 's a-thinkin' he '11 git somethin' 
when I've gone t' * kingdom come'; but I'll tell ye 
right now that he '11 trip up on that, 'cause I'm 
goin' t' make a new will th' day ye git tied up 
with that 'ere fellow, 'n fix things so he can't ever 
handle a cent o' my money — not a single cent. 

**I don't expect t' live very much longer; but 
w'at I leave behind ain't a'goin' t' enrich that 
peddler none. I'll tell him that when I see him^ 
that is, if I can git a go at him 'fore this thing 
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comes off. Why didn't ye say a little about it 
before an' not spring it on us like ye have? 
Afraid I'd shoot 'im ? Y'r Ma says he never came 
much after the last deal she had mth him," 

"Well, Pa, he only made four trips through the 
country after that as a peddler. He gave up 
that business and located in New York City, 
where he has since been engaged. I telegraphed 
him immediately upon my receipt of your mes- 
sage from Manitou, Colorado, and asked him 
to come up to-day when you would be home, 
and tell his own story. I know you will like 
him — everyone does. He can make things clear 
to you far better than I. He will be here by 
noon, or on the evening train without fail. 
I really hope he will not arrive until evening. 
Pa, because I want to ask you a thousand and 
one things about Anne and Al," said Lydia, 
in an attempt to gradually lead the old man's 
thoughts in another channel. "Your trip," 
she added, "must have been most delightful. 
What did you enjoy most on your entire tour. 
Pa?" 

"W'at did I enjoy most?" repeated her father 
thoughtfully. "I enjoyed gittin' square on that 
fool scoundrel Gibson down in York, That was 
worth makin' the whole trip t' do," said he, warm- 
ing up to his subject a little. 
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"You don't mean it, Pa!" 

"Of course I mean it. Wat 's th' use o' ye 
talkin' that way? I beat him out, an* square, 
and it cost him $22.75 t' keep out o' jail, I guess. 
It '11 1'am him that th' world ain't big enough f 
him t' git into trouble without bein' ketched. I 
wound up by tellin' him never t' come t' see me 
no more. — He said he 'd never reg'nize me ag'in. 
Good ! No good comes from foolin' with Russell 
Ryder," added he; and after a pause, while his 
daughter was commenting on his experiences, he 
went on, "I don't understand it. Here y've been 
receivin' letters from Scott at the Post Office 
an'—" 

"Why, who ever gave you such ridiculous in- 
formation as that. Pa? Why should I receive 
letters from Scott, who lives right over there?" 
pointing toward his house. "Why, Pa, all those 
letters you have heard of were from Mr. Van 
Buren," and she burst into a fit of laughter at 
the idea of so comical a supposition. 

"Well, ye never answered his letters, 'cause Mar- 
tha says th' Postman says ye never wrote no 
letters — leastwise he never saw none on 'em, an' 
be ought t' know." 

Things were getting to be a little amusing to 
Lydia; but to stop his wonderment she informed 
him, that to prevent too much gossip on the 



'■ It's mighly hard on us old folks," 
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subject of her affairs she had always mailed her 
letters to Richard Van Buren from the other 
town, near by, at which she was enabled to post 
her letters without much inconvenience. 

After Russell had fully digested her methods of 
carrying on courtship, he exclaimed : 

" Beaten, by thunder ! '* and as he gave forth the 
exclamation he sank on the lower step of the hall 
stairs and leaned his head upon his hands. After 
a moment he said : **Daught, who*d a-thunk it? 
I say, who'd a-thunk it? W*at ye done is bad 
'nough; but how ye've done it is worse. Lydia, 
's'pose it *s all right if it 's got t' be; but gosh! 
I don't like it— don't like th' way it was brung 
about. It may be fashionable t' sneak in a strange 
man on y'r Dad without his consent^I saj^ it 
may be fashionable, child; but I tell ye it 's 
mighty hard on us old folks w'at ain't used t' 
it. Y'r Ma 's hurt too. W'at do ye know about 
this city man, Daught? W'at d' ye know 'bout 
'im? Anything? 

"Of course he always carries his gait well when 
he 's a-trottin' after you, no doubt; but 'pears t' 
me that ye 're throwin' y'rself away — ^throwing 
y'rself out of a good home f ' nothin'. He can't 
ever come here t' live, ye know — never! He 's 
after w'at little he thinks I've got t' leave behind, 
that 's all; leastwise, that 's my idee." 
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Lydia was greatly touched by the foregoing re- 
marks, for she loved her father dearly and re- 
gretted deeply that her actions should have caused 
so much sadness. She felt, however, that Rich- 
ard's explanation of things in his manly way 
would heal somewhat her father's wounded feelings. 

She harbored also a slight feeling of indigna- 
tion for the accusations set forth by her irate 
father against Mr. Van Buren. She knew better, 
however, than to challenge him to a heated dis- 
cussion on that day above all others, when he 
was to meet his future son-in-law. She allowed 
him to vent his views on the subject, and refrained 
from argument as much as possible. 

Things had not turned out one-half so badly 
thus far, however, as she had anticipated they 
would, when she at first learned of his intended 
return from the West. This fact was wholly owing 
to its being Lydia who was causing the present 
condition of things. Greater allowance was al- 
ways made for the doings of this daughter than 
for those of any of the others. Russell idolized 
Lydia. Well, he could afford to do this, for she 
was a noble girl notwithstanding the course 
pursued in her love affairs. Evidently she had 
an idea that love knows no law. 

Mrs. Ryder appeared upon the scene about this 
time and said : 
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"Well, Russell, w*at be ye goin* t' say t' that 
peddler when he comes t' day?" 

**Here, Ma,*' burst forth Lydia with flushed 
cheeks, **I have explained to Pa that Richard is 
no longer a peddler, but a broker and importer. 
He is doing very well, I guess. At any rate, Ma, 
I'm going to chance my life in his hands,'* de- 
clared she with a firmness to the last remark, 
which was somewhat startling, and Mrs. Ryder ex- 
claimed, her voice cracking with excitement : 

** T— there — there she goes, Russell ! She 's taken 
th' bit in her teeth, an' ye can yank, an' yank, 
an' ye '11 never break her gait ! " 

With this remark the old lady turned to drive 
some hens out of the hall. They had edged their 
way in through the partly open door, having 
been attracted by hearing the voice of Russell, who 
always gave them their cracked com at feeding 
time, and whom they had, no doubt, instinctively 
missed for several weeks from the old farm. 



Chapter XXVI 

RUSSELL MEETS LYDIA'S CHOICE 

As Mrs. Ryder was about to close the door 
after having driven out the little flock of in- 
truders, she heard a voice cry : 

'*Whoa!'' 

Looking in the direction of the side gate she 
saw, standing with his back toward her, a man 
just tying a livery horse to the hitching post. 
He was finely and tastefully attired. Not recog- 
nizing him from their respective positions, she 
said : 

"Lydia, who *s this man tyin' his horse out 
here?" 

Lydia looked, and exclaimed as she ran out of 
the door. 

'* Oh ! Why ! that's my Richard !" She bounded 
into his arms and welcomed him in the most af- 
fectionate manner, after which she demanded the 
reason for his tardiness in arriving from the train, 
for she was so anxious that he should have his 
talk with her father and prove himself worthy of 
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her hand. While they were thus talking, Mrs. 
Ryder ran back to where Russell was then stand- 
ing, after whispering to him that Van Buren was 
out there and that he ** looked like another man," 
she disappeared to her bedroom and again put on 
her best dress in place of the brown "calica" she 
had slipped into upon arriving from the West that 
morning. 

Russell made haste to the kitchen to collect his 
thoughts. 

The more he thought of this man coming from 
New York to take his girl away from the old 
farm, the more he felt like **lettin' out on 'im." 
He decided to learn all he could about the in- 
dividual if possible, at any rate. 

A little later Mrs. Ryder came down the back 
hall stairs leading into the kitchen, and while she 
and Uncle Russ were talking about the matter in 
question, Lydia called from the hallway : 

**Pa and Ma, won't you come in the parlor 
where my Richard is? I wish you to meet him." 

Her voice was full of music, as only the great- 
est of happiness begets. Seeing her parents start 
in her direction, she ran back into the parlor 
where Van Buren awaited their arrival. 

The old man scuffed along through the wide 
hallway to the parlor, closely followed by his 
wife. 
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As they entered the room, Van Buren stepped 
up extended both hands and said : 

** Well, Mr. and Mrs. Ryder, this is the first time 
that we have met for a long while, isn't it? — 1 
congratulate you both on your apparent good 
health. I think you are looking exceedingly well — 
both of you. Your trip evidently has profited you 
greatly — unless my eyes deceive.** 

** 'Guess it did," replied Russell, seemingly be- 
wildered; and after an instant's pause he said: 
"I d'clare, neighbor, I'd hardly know ye in them 
clothes — ^Mother, this 'ere ain't th' same peddler 
w'at used t' come here t' trade, is it? Wat? Is 
it?" 

This made Van Buren and Lydia laugh heartily ; 
finally Van Buren said : 

**Yes, Mr. Ryder, I am the same individual — 
the very same j^eddler, ha, ha, ha!" 

** Well, by Cain, ye don't look it. — Couldn't make 
it pay, I s'pose, an' took a job in th' city, eh? 
Well, don't know but ye done right. Peddlin' 's 
over-done in this part o' th' country — they 're 
thicker 'n flies. Y'r new job payin' fit t' feed a 
wife?" 

'*Well, your daughter here says she is w^illing 
to risk the undertaking with me. I think that 
by the strictest economy we can manage to exist 
reasonably comfortable. Oh, by the way, Lydia, 
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I wrote you, that when I came up to-day I should 
bring the engagement ring — see if this will fit 
your finger,** and as he took the case from his 
pocket, he added, **of course this is subject to 
your approval.*' 

When Lydia had opened the velvet box and 
beheld an enormous solitaire diamond ring she 
uttered a scream of joy. 

** Just see. Pa and Ma ! Just look at this beauti- 
ful, beautiful ring. And to think of ine, Lydia Ry- 
der, having a diamond engagement ring ! Oh ! it 
is so beautiful, and so generous of you, Richard, 
that I cannot thank you enough. What can I 
say!*' and she gave vent to a few tears, so 
overjoyed was she on receiving so beautiful a 
pledge. 

**Why you have already done your part, my 
dear, by giving me your promise to become my 
wife,*' replied he, as he took the ring from her 
and gently slipped it upon her finger. 

**Say Daught, by Cain! I— I say that is th' 
purtiest thing in th' line of a stone that I ever 
did see. Is it real^ Mr. Van Buren?" were Rus- 
sell's remarks. 

**Why, Pa! Don't insult Richard in that way. 
Of course it 's real !" from Lydia. 

"Well, Mr. Van Buren," said the old gentleman 
apologeticall3% "ye '11 have t' make allowances 
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for me— I'm an old farmer, ye know, an' I never 
seen nuthin' like that before so close to." 

Van Buren took no offense, and turned it off 
lightly. 

Mother Ryder cautioned Lydia by sajring : 

**Ye *d better not wear it when Martha comes 
here, Daught, 'cause it '11 make her awful jealous." 

"Can't help that. Ma, I shall wear it before 
the whole world and say that *my Richard gave 
it to me.' " 

"That 's right," chuckled Van Buren. 

"But say, Mr. Van Buren," interrupted Russell, 
"wa'n't they gals 'nough down in York f ye, 
without y'r comin' way up here an' takin' my 
daughter away from me an' th' old farm?" was 
his pathetic inquiry. 

"It seemed not, Mr. Ryder; but we shall hope 
to see you both at our house very often, once we 
are established in our home, and will do all that 
lies in our power to give you delightful times." 

"Thank ye," said Russell, scratching his head. 

"I'm here to-day," continued Van Buren, "to 
consider the wedding arrangements, — that is, 
unless you are too greatly opposed to our mar- 
riage for the preliminaries to proceed at present." 

"Well, 'er— Let 's set down," began Mr. Ryder, 
"w'at 's th' use of us standin' so long when we've 
got cheers 'nough here t' 'commodate a school 
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meetin' ? Mother, just open them shutters of th' 
other window. Lydia, this parlor hain't been 
aired I bet sence we 've been gone, I can smell th' 
straw under th' carpet. Didn't ye use it none? 
Did, eh?" added Russell, as though to use up 
time. Finally he said to Van Buren. 

" 'Don't like 'Yorkers,' as a general rule cause — " 

"Sh-h-h— , sh-!" from Mrs. Ryder. 

"Ah, you don't? ha, ha, ha!" returned Van 
Buren, a little embarrassed evidently. "Well, I 
must admit Mr. Ryder, you are exceedingly frank, 
you are, without doubt, very frank." 

"Wat 's that?" 

"Why, you evidently say exactly what you 
mean," explained Van Buren. 

"Well, that 's right, ain't it? Ain't you sajrin' 
w'at ye mean?" 

"Most assuredly, Mr. Ryder." He was not used 
to Russell's blunt way is. 

Lydia became a little disturbed also, not know- 
ing what might be said next. She urged that 
her father should explain his reasons for his gen- 
eral dislike for New Yorkers, which was a happy 
thought on her part, for he immediately broke 
into hearty laughter and repeated the whole 
Gibson aflfair from their first meeting up to the 
grand "finale." It took him so long to tell his 
story that Mrs. Ryder took several naps in her 
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chair. Finally, she hunted up some knitting in 
order to have something to keep her awake. 

Of course Van Buren was deeply interested in 
all that Uncle Russ had to tell him, and finally 
said : 

**Well Mr. Ryder, I hardly blame you for your 
antipathy to New Yorkers. I shall endeavor to 
make a better impression upon you than this man 
of whom you speak seems to have done.*' 

The subject was abruptly changed by Lydia's 
exclamation of: 

**0h! this beautiful ring! And Ma, won't it 
look just lovely with my lavender silk?" 

She was unable to control her ecstasy as she 
admired the ring. 

"Why, Lydia," broke in Van Buren, ** lavender 
silk. That sounds familiar." 

" ' Think it oughter," interrupted Russell. "Say, 
tell us how ye got rid o' that mang}' calf, will 3'e? 
he, he, he!" 

" Gladly, Mr. Ryder. If I've laughed once, I have 
a hundred times over that deal. Some writer 
might make a fine story out of that transaction. 
In the first place, my deal with Mrs. Ryder and 
Lydia here amused me very much. They seemed 
to think that my whole mission in this world was 
to swindle them, ha, ha, ha ! and finally, I offered 
to give them back their calf, thinking I might 
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satisfy them in that way; but the manner in 
which they hung onto their goods was too amus- 
ing to be soon forgotten. They were sure then 
that I was a fraud of some stamp." 

This set them all to laughing heartily and Van 
Buren continued. **In all my experiences that of 
leading the calf to the next town was the greatest, 
and when at last I asked a butcher what he would 
give me for my calf, he said : * 1*11 give you some 
advice.' *VVell/said I. — *You'd better go an' shoot 
that calf before the inspectors see you trying to 
sell it to a butcher, because it 's got the mange,' 
said the man. 

**Well, I of course had no notion of leading a 
mang}^ calf through the country any longer, so 
I put it out of its misery. But, I was never in- 
tended for a peddler anyway, you know. I merely 
followed it on a doctor's prescription, I might say." 

**Why, wa'n't that y'r real business?" asked 
Russell, utterly surprised. 

** No, indeed, Mr. Ryder," laughed the prospective 
son-in-law. ** At that time I was in the deepest of 
trouble. Uncle, with whom I was closely con- 
nected in a business way, had lately died after a 
lingering illness, leaving a very large estate to 
which I was one of the chief heirs. I had taken 
the entire responsibility of ministering to his 
needs, and the watchful nights which I experienced 
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towards the end of his illness told upon me in 
such a manner that I finally broke down. All 
this, added to an attempt on the part of other 
heirs to deprive me of my legal rights, made it 
seem necessary for me to be out of doors more 
than formerly for recuperative purposes. I won, 
however." 

"Ye did!" from Russell. 

**Yes, sir, and as I am and always was fond of 
horses I bought the old team which no doubt 
you remember, and started the peddling route, 
just to keep me out of mischief really, until I 
could become restored to health — in fact my physi- 
cian advised that." 

"Why I wouldn't 've thought it. I declare I 
wouldn't. No one who had ever seen you sittin* 
up there in y'r old covered v^agon, lively, crackin* 
jokes, an' lookin' so happy 'd believe'd ye ever 
had any trouble in this world," said the old man 
in surprise. 

"That is the way in life, you know, Mr. Ryder, 
we are all traveling through this world in * covered 
wagons,' whose burdens are not visible from the 
outside." 

Russell pondered over this remark a moment 
and continued : 

"Wat I'd like t' know is, how ye ever made up 
to Lydia, an' I never saw hide nor hair of ye. 
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durin' y'r whole sparkin*. Ye must have been 
awful sly. Why didn't ye come up like a man an' 
face th* music? Give me a good answer t' that 
one, an' it '11 straighten out a lot o' tangles in 
this matter." 

Van Buren explained that they had done the 
very best they could have done under exist- 
ing circumstances, and so successful was he in his 
treatment of the subject that Russell finally sur- 
rendered to the inevitable. Turning to his wife he 
began: 

'*Well, Mother, 'tain't no use I guess, them two 
think they love each other^an' they ought t' 
know. I believe we 'd better consent t' Daught's 
marr3rin' who she wants t', so long as she likes 
him an' will anyhow, don't you? 'S fur 's I'm 
concerned, Mr. Van Buren, if ye v^iU take good care 
o' Daught, an' give her a good comfortable home 
— even if 'tain't 's good 's th' one she 's a-livin' in, 
because that will come later ye know^an' above 
all things be kind t' her, I'll then consider she 
done well, an' now, may God bless ye both." 

When he had given his consent, which was sec- 
onded by his wife, tears came to the surface and 
flowed quite freely down the old gentleman's 
cheeks, as they also did those of the women folks. 

Placing his hand upon the old farmer's shoulderf 

Van Buren replied : 
15 
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"Thanking you both for your kindness to me, 
I can only say the desire expressed by you con- 
cerning your daughter's future welfare will be 
carried out to your greatest satisfaction, I feel 
quite confident." 

After the important interview had been com- 
pleted, Russell took Van Buren's livery horse to 
the stable, where he put him up for the day, and 
while Lydia was assisting her mother in prepar- 
ing dinner, her father entertained Van Buren by 
showing him his young Jerseys, in which he took 
especial pride. 



Chapter XXVII 

A CALL FROM JOHN AND MARTHA 

Dinner had been over but a short time when 
John and Martha drove over to call upon the re- 
turned wanderers; John having learned through 
some chance of their arrival. 

It pleased the Ryders very much to see John 
appear in a proper condition, for he was rarely 
entirely sober — always had just enough aboard to 
make him act silly and give expression to re- 
marks utterly devoid of point. 

Lydia and Van Buren had taken the oars and 
disappeared down the river bank to the boat 
which Uncle Russ had built to take the place of 
the one which had been lost. 

After a few moments of exchanging compliments 
Mrs. Ryder began to roll up her sleeves prepara- 
tory to washing up the dishes. As there was 
quite a number more than usual, owing to the 
guest's presence, Martha threw off" her bonnet 
and started to assist her mother in the task. 
She asked : 
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''Where 's Lydia, Ma? Why ain't she here t* 
help ye wash up them dishes when she knows ye 
got so many?*' 

"Why, Martha, she 's went rowin* with th' man 
who 's t' be y'r new brother-in-law, Mr. Van 
Buren." 
'*W'at!" 

"Yes, Mr. Van Buren, who used to peddle 
through th* country here — You know, th' same 
man who took Pa's mangy calf. He 's made up 
t' Daught, an' she 's goin' t' marry 'im. Yes, 
we went West 'cause we thought she was dead 
rsot after Scott, but it seems — " 
"W'at! marry a peddler?" 
"Them 's my words." 

"Aha! ha! ha! ha! W'at d'ye think of that 

John? Lydia was always so conceited over me 

an Anne cause she could say more things out o' 

books, an' could play hymn tunes in sharps 

nearly 's good 's she could in flats, an' all them 

things, an' after all, she 's goin' t' marry that 

•sickly lookin' peddler — Lor' ! I thought he was 

4ead long' ago, ha, ha, ha ! w'at d'ye think o' 

*that John?— I say, w'at d'ye think of it any- 

tway?'".was the exclamation of Martha, who had 

•liever enjoyed any report during her whole Ufe as 

/fiiach as she did this one. "Lan' sake, Ma, I 

thought she 'd marry someone worth while after 

all her breedin'— didn't you, John?" 
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"W-e-l-l," drawled John, "I was purty middlin' 
sure that she had lit onto that fellow Scott over 
here, from w'at ye told me, from time to time. 
Still, I didn^t pay no 'tention to it in p'ticular, 
'cause it don't buy me nuthin' one way or th' 
other. She kept kinder quiet about it though, 
didn't she?" 

**I don't blame her any," replied Martha, "I'd 
kept quiet too — 'guess I'll go an* look over the 
river bank t' see if I can see 'em." She went out 
and disappeared round the comer of the house on 
her way to the river, followed by her little four- 
year-old boy who had come over with his parents 
to see his **G'an' Pa " and '*G'an' Ma," and hear 
about ** Indians and bears." 

In a short time he came running back gleefully 
and exclaimed : 

**That gade bid man a'tumin' up th' lane wiv 
Mama, an' Aunty Lyd' sa3's he \s goin' t' be my 
uncle, an' he t*issed me an' dave me a penny, an' 
his mustach' tickled m' nose he, he, he!" 

While the folks were laughing about this little 
remark Van Buren and the two women returned 
to the house, Martha having met the couple just 
around the turn in the lane. 

Martha was evidently surprised at the radical 
change in Van Buren's appearance and physical 
condition. She found that there was a fascination 
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about the man which was far removed from any- 
thing that she could have anticipated, having 
formerly known him simply as **the peddler"; 
consequently, she was doing most of the talking 
to him while on their return to the house. 

Lydia said jokingly that it was fortunate that 
Martha was already married, else she feared she 
might **cut her out." 

Richard replied that surely she would be a dan- 
gerous rival, had she not already a husband. 
This seemed to please Martha greatly. 

**But oh!" exclaimed Lydia, **you must wait, 
Martha, till we get up to the house. I want to 
show you my beautiful, b-e-a-utiful engagement 
ring with which I was presented this morning by 
this * old boy' of mine. Pa and Ma say that it 
is the very finest they have ever seen." 

** Well, why hain't ye got it on? Land't' good- 
ness, L^'dia, when John gave me my ring before 
we were married, y V never ketched me a-leavin' it 
oflF or an^'wheres a minute — I mean when I first 
got it." 

**0h; but I was afraid that I might knock the 
stone out of it while down in the boat," returned 
Lydia. 

**Th' stone? Oh, — mine was just a chased ring, 
ye know," replied Martha, with a slight expression 
of envy in her eyes. 
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In due time they reached the house and Lydia 
ran to her room and put the ring on her engage- 
ment finger. When she returned to the parlor 
where the rest of the folks were now sitting, she 
thrust her hand in front of Martha and exclaimed : 

''Look, Sister! Haven't I a pretty hand?" 

The sight of so beautiful a ring was too over- 
powering for Martha, and she began to weep in 
the presence of them all. 

John laughed at her, which did not lighten the 
burden very perceptibly. However she controlled 
herself finally and said: '*She wished she had a 
husband who thought 'nough of her to give her 
something purty once in a while, instead of spend- 
in* all his money over in town nights.'' 

She stared firmly at John, who did not laugh at 
that remark at all. Like other men, some things 
struck him as being more comical than others — 
this was not one of them. His face turned the 
color of a Cardinal's hat, and he unconsciously 
pulled his open-face silver watch from his vest 
pocket, saying as he looked at it : 

"Y'r remark about the 'town' reminds me that 
I've got t' go t' town this very night t' buy a 
new set o' knives for my mowin* machine, or I 
can't go t' work in th' momin'." 

Van Buren was always politic, which gift came 
well to his assistance on this occasion. He twisted 
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the thread of thought in a more favorable direc- 
tion, and in a surprisingly brief time all was 
serene once more. Being a man of much broader 
views and experiences than was generally met 
with in that part of the country, and having a 
manner well backed by travel and education, it 
was not difficult for him to become at once at- 
tractive in his personality. 

Russell got talking of bis trip West, and Van 
Buren proved a good and patient Ustener. 

"Why, folks," exclaimed Russell, as he got tip 
and paced the floor in his excitement; ''Them 
rocks out *n Monument Park, Colorado, is 's 
much like blacksmith's anvils, frogs, bears an* 
sech like, as would scare ye!" 

The little grandson grabbed his mother's dress 
frantically at the mention of the word ** scare." 

''Anyhow," added Russell, "th* driver w'at took 
us around there said they were, an' he oughter 
know; but sometimes my eyes wouldn't see th' 
same as his'n. Storms? Th' day we drove 
through there we got in th' biggest storm I ever 
see — lightenin' did beat anything I ever know'd, 
clouds like buck-skin; rain in chunks; hailstones 
's big 's eggs, an' thunder? Well, I guess — ^beat 
my time an' — " 

"Must have been terrific," interrupted Richard, 
" I know they have frightful storms in the Rockies 
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— I declare, Lydia, I believe we shall have a heavy 
shower right here in a very short time from the 
way the clouds are blowing about." 

This caused the little curly-haired boy to yell 
most unmercifully from fear, after hearing his 
grandfather enlarge upon his Western storm ex- 
periences, so John and his family decided to start 
for home before it began to rain. 

They left. 

The Ryders were free to talk over and to ar- 
range for the coming wedding. It was decided 
that, for the convenience of Van Buren in a busi- 
ness way, the wedding should take place one 
month from that day. It seemed rather a brief 
time to prepare; still, as Russell said, and Mrs. 
Ryder agreed: "Lydia's been ready for nigh on 
to four years, an' now that her trunk 's full, 
wa*t 's th* use o' ye puttin* it off", puttin^ it oflF 
till one o' th' other o' ye changes y'r mind?" 

"/don't think it 's lucky nuther, Lydia," broke 
in Mrs. Ryder, **an, 's long 's Mr. Van Buren's 
business is a-pressin' 'im, we mustn't keep him 
on t' quivy vivy as to th' exact time, so I think 
a month from now '11 be about right — don't you?" 
evidently afraid that Van Buren might change his 
mind now that she had taken a fancy to him. 

This alertness on the part of her mother did 
not please Lydia evidently, for she flushed some- 
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what and gave a cough of embarrassment, 
after which she changed the subject abruptly for 
the time being. 

During the passing of the afternoon, however, 
the subject of the wedding perhaps monopohzed 
the greater part of the time. Much was said re- 
garding the style of wedding to be utilized. Van 
Buren said that part of it bothered him the least 
of anything, and he would leave it entirely to 
Lydia and her parents to decide, for his only 
desire was to make '*Miss Ryder, Mrs. Van 
Buren." 

**Well,*' said Mother Ryder, growing more and 
more enthusiastic. **We Ml have stacks o* people 
here, Mr. Van Buren, 'cause L^'dia's got an' awful 
lot o' friends, both male an' female. Th' hain't 
nothin* ever happened like this before in this 'ere 
county. Why, Mr. Van Buren," she continued, as 
she walked over and stood before the listener, 
** these 'ere grounds of our'n '11 be pacAret/ with 
wagons and carriages from hundreds o' miles 
around about, an' that 's th' truth on it." 

** Oh, oh, oh, oh ! my dear, dear Ma !" exclaimed 
Lydia, interrupting her mother's extravagance 
of speech. **Not hundreds of miles, why, the 
idea!" and she burst into a spasm of laughter in 
which Van Buren found it difficult to keep from 
joining; but out of respect for the good woman, 
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who was naturally an extremist, he simply twirled 
his mustache. 

**Eh?** responded the enthusiastic mother 
"Eh? Well, they *11 come from twelve miles off 
anyhow — 'cause ye know dear old Aunty Grace 
lives at t' cross roads, an* everybody knows that 
that 's twelve mile p'int. Mr. Van Buren, y'll 
like old Aunty Grace. Her face ain't purty; but 
her heart is.*' 

**Ah?*' responded Richard, who added: 

**Lydia, you don't suppose that the crowd will 
be large enough to frighten us both out of the 
power of saying *yes' when the minister asks us 
the all-important question, do you?" 

**I hardly think so, Richard," replied the girl 
laughingly. ** Fou might forget how to say it; 
but I don't think that I shall, I can assure you." 

** ' Guess not," entered Russell. '"Tell ye one 
thing, ye don't git away from Daught now, Mr. 
Van Buren — she 's landed ye fair and square, eh, 
Daught?" 

This called forth many pleasantries from those 
present, in which they all indulged for a time, and 
finally when Mr. Van Buren had departed in the 
driving rain, after a hearty hand-shaking with 
the parents, and an affectionate good-bye to 
Lydia, he was naturally made the subject of com- 
ment throughout the remainder of the day and 
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evening. While the three were sitting in the din- 
ing room, where they usually sat evenings, Scott 
came over to welcome the old folks upon their 
return (though he was visibly downcast over his 
failure to win Lydia's deeper affections). He was 
manly in his disappointment, however, and con- 
gratulated the old people on their daughter's 
happiness, and wished Lydia a blissful future. 

'*If I'm any judge o' human natur'," said Rus- 
sell, speaking of Richard, **he 's a very fine fellow. 
He ain't no friend o* whiskey; good t* his horse, 
an' likes pets. Them things all combine t'gether 
t' make a good man — as a rule. 'Thought I know'd 
somethin' about horses, but here comes a man 
from th' city w'at 's f'got more'n I'll ever know, 
I guess, about horses. When I see how considerate 
he was o* that livery horse, an' how kind he spoke 
t' th' dog, an' stroked th' cat, I says t' Mother 
Ryder — she was a-standin' right where she stands 
now, — says I, Mother, we can trust our gal in 
Van Buren's care." 

"Yes," answered Scott, **he struck me as a very 
nice, substantial man when I met him here once, 
and I think I can safely congratulate you both on 
your prospects," he added quietly. 

**Hear that, Mother? Hear w'at Scott says? 
'Guess we hain't made no mistake." 

Lydia appreciated all the fine words spoken in 
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behalf of Mr. Van Buren very much. Thus the 
evening was pleasantly spent in conversation, 
and when Scott had departed, which was quite 
early, the whole family retired immediately, being 
much fatigued as a consequence of the day's 
happenings. 



IT COLD IK Mr BHIBS. g^^yjjg J^ opCD. 

A stranger who had come on horseback in the 
driving rain, stood outside, drenched to the skin. 

"Does Mr, Russell Ryder reside here?" was his 
inquiry, in a deep voice. 

"Yes 'r. I'm him. Wat is it?" 

" Well, your daughter Martha sent nie over here 
to say 'come over to her house at once.' John, 
her husband, has been killed by his horse, I'll go 
right back and remain with her 'till you get 
there." 

"My God ! Is that true? How did it happen? 
John dead? — Come in an' let me shut the door. 
I'm 'iraid I'll git cold in my shins standin' in 
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this draft," said the old gentleman, who had spent 
but little time in preparing to respond to the 
knock at the door. 

"Won't stop a. minute; but I'll come in out of 
th' wet while I'm here. If I have gotten hold of 
the story right, John went over to buy some 
knives for his mower. He did not seem to be in 
very good humor when he reached Moore's store. 
Moore said that John told him he had a row over 
a ring of some kind, or something like that — any- 
way it don't make any difference about that part 
of it; but he bought the knives and left them on 
the counter of *•"• o*«™ 
until he should 
Instead of retu 
for them he wi 
off with some 
friends and I 
should judge, 
he must have 
got a little 
' h o w-co me-y ou- 

SO.' Well, he 'Tme hohse let flv his heels" 

staggered u p 

in the dark behind his horse, and hit him a 
whack on the flank. Of course, the horse let fly 
his heels and stove John's head in." 

"My, my, my!" was Russell's troubled response. 
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"How often I have warned that man ag'in hit- 
tin' a horse in th' dark that way. Well, stranger," 
he continued after a pause, "I've expected such 's 
this." 

'*His wife is almost crazy," proceeded the stran- 
ger, "so you had better lose no time in getting 
about. My wife is at her house with her, as are 
a number of others. They took him home at 
once, but of course he was dead long before they 
reached there." 

This man had not minced matters ; but gave the 
account quite accjirfrtely, and to the point. When 
he had gone great confusion reigned at the Ryder 
homestead. Russell declared : "It was just w'at 
he was expectin' — couldn't blame th' horse; he 
was probably dozin* when John hit him." 

"Well, fly 'round. Mother," he called into the 
bedroom where his wife was sitting upon the edge 
of the bed, from where she had listened to the 
foregoing conversation. " I'll roust out one o' th' 
hired men an' git 'im t' hook up the team to th' 
top wagon. Better take a bite o' sumthin*, 'cause 
we've got seven long miles t' drive before day- 
break. Guess I'd better tie a lantern on th' 
tongue o' th' wagon, 'cause it 's dark 's a stack 
o* black cats out. If th' team can keep their 
footin' on the big hill, \ye'll be in luck. Well, we 
'11 trust in Providence an' git right ofiF. 
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" No, Daught !" he shouted upstairs. " You lay 
abed an' try t' sleep. No use in y'r goin* over 
there *till after ye git th* men's breakfast in th' 
momin*; and say! — When ye do come, git one 
o' th' hired men t' fetch ye — you can't drive th' 
sorrel." 

The old folks took a bite of gingerbread, ate a 
piece of cold apple-pie, and drank a glass of milk. 
When the man shouted into the kitchen that the 
team was ready they climbed into the wagon, 
pulled up the leather boot, and away they drove 
through the dense foliage, guided by the light of 
the lantern at the pole end, which was frequently 
discounted by the glare of vivid lightning. 

Indeed, this night was a weird one at best; but 
the errand of these old people caused them to 
experience a most memorable one. 

In speaking of John, Russell showed his disgust 

for the manner in which he had lived. **He had 

everything on his side, John had," he declared. 

"His wife done most o' th* sufferin' o' th'.two. 

He was started with a wrought iron constitution ; 

came from a good family an' all that; but after 

all he made a beast of himself, an' now he 's been 

killed by one o' his superiors — kind c' hard t' 

talk 'bout a man after he 's gone, but th' fact 's 

th' same. But I hain't got no right t' judge after 

all— it might a' been bom in 'im an' nobody's 
16 
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know'd nothin' about it. If it wasn't, he must 
've been an awful disappointment t' God." 

Thus they commented on the subject in hand, 
occasionally consulting each other as to what had 
best be done to make things comfortable for 
John's family now that he had been taken. The 
nearer they reached Martha's home, the more 
desolate things appeared to this anxious couple. 

They found their afflicted daughter sitting alone 
in the room by the remains of her unfortunate 
husband, weeping bitterly. The neighbors sat in 
the sitting-room, where they had improvised a bed 
on the lounge and carried the sleeping boy from 
his crib in the bedroom when his father was 
brought in, so as not to break the child's rest any 
sooner than was necessary by the confusion. 
When Martha heard the voices of her parents in 
the adjoining room, she appealed pitifully to them 
in her despair : 

**0h. Ma! Oh, dear! Oh, dear!" she sobbed. 
" Poor John ! Poor John ! He can't speak t' me 
now. Oh, w'at shall I do?" 

The old folks walked quietly into the room and 
tried to comfort their grief-stricken daughter with 
such loving expressions and caresses as were felt 
in their hearts. It was a trying experience, and 
though Mr. Ryder had been growing to think 
less and less of John every day that the latter 
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existed, owing to his manner of carrying on in 
town, the sight before him somewhat softened his 
heart toward the memories of the dead. 

When Martha had controlled herself sufficiently 
she told them something of the circumstances of 
the case. According to her statement she and 
John had some words concerning the remarks 
uttered in the afternoon when Martha had ex- 
amined Lydia's ring. He had taken exceptions 
to Martha's manner of attemjited reform work 
upon him. **I told him,** sobbed she, **that I 
wished I could f ' once in my life look upon my 
husband as some other Wives can theirs an' not 
have t' talk t' a drunken man, an' he said, * Mar- 
tha, I'm not drunk now. Why do ye talk like 
that? I've got t' go t' town to-night f them 
knives f ' my mower — I know I've done wrong all 
long an' I'll promise ye that ye'll not have t' 
talk to a drunken man t'night,' an J says, 'expect 
me t' believe that?' He said nothin' else an' 
went out. — Now, there he lies. I can't live on 
alone. Oh, why did I say what I did before he 
went out !" She ceavsed talking and wept bitterly. 
**0h," she continued, **if he could only hear me. 
I have so many things to say to him — things I 
know'd please him. Poor John ! T see only good 
in him now," sobbed the disconsolate woman, 
drawing closer to the remains of the dead. 
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Notwithstanding that John had grown wayward 
his wife saw "good in him," though she had been 
in the habit of chiding him for the most trivial 
mistakes on his part. She was, like her father, 
exceedingly quick-tempered and unforgiving, which 
when coupled with the habit of her constant nag- 
ging was not conducive to winning her way- 
ward husband from the saloons where he found 
congenial companions. 

The fact was now appearing to Martha that 
John had never touched a drop, nor *' spent his 
money over in town,*' until long after they had 
married. Some folks considered that as significant. 

Martha, with her habit of sinking one into the 
slough of despond with the weight of her con- 
stant censure and sarcasm, was just opposite 
in disposition to her sister, Lydia, who was ever 
ready to help and encourage. 

Everybody's heart ached for Martha, however, 
and for the little boy, whom John had loved so 
much and who had always been his constant com- 
panion until retiring to his little crib at night. 
John would always have the crib standing at his 
side of the bed at night so that he could look 
after the ** little man," as he used to call his son, 
and even ** when things weren't goin' just right t, 
home," he never left the home at night until after 
his little boy was asleep. 
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The scene when the boy learned of his father's 
death was most pitiful. When he awakened on 
the lounge among the several people present^ he 
immediately hopped out; ran in where his father's 
remains lay, and was about to attempt to arouse 
him. Those present prevented him from ap- 
proaching too near the remains. Knowing at once 
that something was wrong he burst into hyster- 
ics, thus intensifying the trouble already at hand. 

Martha, who had been induced to get what little 
sleep her condition would permit, was awakened 
by the cries of her boy as he kept crying for his 
"gone Papa," and was again thrown into a nerv- 
ous condition which caused those present the 
greatest anxiety. 

This condition continued several days though 
on the day of the funeral, so many kind friends 
of both Martha and the departed one expressed 
such words of encouragement and condolence to 
the widow, that she bore up remarkably well. 

Rev. Billings rendered a beautiful service, full of 
hope for the departed, and pathos, and encour- 
agement for those so deeply engulfed in sorrow. 

So many were there from the surrounding coun- 
try that after the interment had taken place, they 
all returned to the house of the mourners, as is 
customary in that section, and had dinner while 
they talked over the virtues of the departed one. 
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After dinner, several remained with Martha to 
speak such words as they knew she would like to 
hear, and to interest the little fatherless boy. 

As the sun sank toward the horizon in a bank 
of clouds, all the friends who had remained thus 
long heeded the signal of approaching night and 
went their respective ways, leaving Martha, with 
whom her parents remained, face to face w4th the 
problem of life, as she sat holding her child on 
her lap. 




Chapter XXIX 

LYDIA'S IMPROMPTU SERMON 

A few days after the funeral Martha drove over 
with her little boy, to have a consultation with 
her parents at their home concerning her future. 
The woman was utterly discouraged at having so 
large a farm to manage, now that such duty had 
fallen to her lot. Another thing confronting her 
was, that she was somewhat timid about being 
left alone; "but," said she, "deacon Hicks tells me 
that he used to run a farm somewhere before he 
came over t' this county t' live — He was over t' 
see me yisterday afternoon, and said he was always 
anxious t* go farmin' again, an' wondered if we 
couldn't cook some kind of a deal 'twix us so he 
could work my farm on shares. He used t' pray 
for poor John an' always took such an interest in 
our affairs, an* says Sister Hicks would just love 
t' be where there is a child, cause they ain't got 
none of their own — never had any." 
Russell thought a moment, and said : 
"Th' deacon used t' do farmin' somewheres 
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else, eh? Did he mention anything about passin' 
out o' th' county one time, so as not t' be re- 
ceivin' calls when th' authorities came t' see 'im 
'bout his havin' sold some pork w'at wa'n't just 
'xactly fit t' eat? Did he think to mention that 
part of his farmin' business, or did it slip his 
memory?" Russell's memory never failed him. 

'*Be I t' take that as a fact, Pa, or be ye 
foolin'?" asked his surprised daughter. 

** There 's no bit of a lie about that, Martha, 
/was th' one who saved 'im. He 'd had a purty 
bad time of it if it hadn't a'been P me. Tell ye th' 
truth, Martha, I hain't got no use for th' deacon, 
an' 's fur 's his prayin' for John 's concerned, I 
don't believe his prayers ever went so high as th* 
crown of his hat. They be honest deacons in our 
church," he added, **but— oh well, w'at 's th' use 
o' talkin'?" 

"OA, I wish John was here," exclaimed Martha, 
as the gravity of the situation dawned upon her. 
"When he was alive I used to think him all bad; 
but now he 's dead an' gone, I seem t' think of 
only w'at good an' kind things he used to do an' 
say when he was sober, an' I often wonder if I 
had done different sometimes towards him, 
whether he wouldn't 've staid home more an' 
been alive to-day?" suggested Martha, patheti- 
cally. 
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**My dear Sister," burst forth Lydia as she 
dropped her work upon her lap, "I am afraid 
that you are too severe on yourself. Still if 
you have anything to regret as having said 
or done toward John, which you think might 
have served to develop any tendency to way- 
wardness on his part, it is too late now, for 
the past is irrevocable. Your opportunity for 
developing manhood in him is gone. But as 'tis 
not our privilege to judge either the living or 
the dead, let us try and feel that all things are 
ordered wisely. You know, Martha, that Pope 
says 'whatever is, is right.' " 

"Well, I don't know Pope— 'nother thing it don't 
make it so, just 'cause that man says it's so, 
whoever he is," said Martha, "I wish dear John 
was here, I've got so many things t' say t' him 
w'at I never did say that — " 

"Yes," interrupted Lydia, "the better way for 
us all to do I believe is, to always think of these 
things as much as possible while our dear ones 
are with us, thus fortifying ourselves against the 
necessity of suflFering numerous regrets after they 
have been taken home. It seems to me that is 
the true Christian spirit," she added, as she again 
picked up her work and thrust her needle several 
times into an emery ball to remove a little rust. 

" I know. Sister. Oh, I know it," sobbed Martha, 
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as she realized that it was too late in her case to 
profit by Lydia's words, at least, as far as John 
was concerned. 

Russell said he knew it and Mrs. Ryder declared 
that she also knew it. Lydia had set them all 
to thinking strongly on the subject, and finally 
Mrs. Ryder continued, **Daught, y^-e made me 
think o' lots o' things that Tve done an' said 
in my life w*at wasn't kind." 

**Me too, in mine,*' added Russell in a medita- 
tive tone of voice. After a short pause he con- 
tinued : ** 'Pears t' me, Martha, that th' only 
thing f ' you t' do is t' come over here, bag and 
baggage t' live. I'll place an overseer on your 
farm, an' I'll oversee th' overseer. Lydia 's goin' 
t' leave us in a few weeks now an' we '11 be aw^iil 
lonesome without one o' ye t' talk t'." 

**But, Pa," interrupted Lydia, ** don't you tHiik 
that under the circumstances I had better post- 
pone my wedding for a few months?" 

**No, no!" exclaimed her mother, **bad luck t' 
postpone weddin's, an ye mustn't. Susan Weed 
laid all th' trouble she had with her husband t' 
th' fact that they postponed their weddin'." 

**I understand. Ma; but Richard is so consid- 
erate that he may propose it out of respect for 
the affliction in the family. What could I say in 
that case?" 
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"Say? Why there 's *nough t* say. But he won't 
—never fear. If he does, though, just tell that 
y'r mother don't believe in postponements, an' I 
guess it '11 ease his mind on' th' subject, lots. 
— If he 's a business man, as ye say he is, he 
wants t' git married. He don't want t' spend th' 
rest of his natural life a-courtin' while he pays t' 
have his mendin' done. Land sake. Just think 
o' poor Aunty Grace. She was t' been married — 
let me see — close onto forty-two years ago this 
comin' Feb'u'ry, an' she postponed her weddin' 
an' she hain't married yet, an' not likely t', 'cause 
she 's nigh t' seventy-four years an' ain't got no 
money worth considerin'." 

'*Well, Ma, I simply made the suggestion. You 
know I'm prepared. Just to think of it, I am 
going to wed the very man who sold me my wed- 
ding gown. Is it not a coincidence?" 

While they were thus conversing, Rev. Billings 
dropped in, and as Lydia had seen him approach- 
ing the house she simultaneously disappeared to 
** primp a little." 

The reverend gentleman was anxious for Lydia's 
welfare, having always been interested in her, and 
while conversing along the line of the coming 
wedding he showed his interest by asking Russell 
all about Van Buren. 

" I trust, Mr. Ryder, "said he,**that this city man, 
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who, as I understand him, is almost a stranger 
to you personally, will prove to be all that you 
think him. I sincerely hope there is no mistake." 

"No, they hain't no mistake." 

"Why, we have always expected Miss Lydia to 
marry Mr. Scott," ventured the reverend. 

"Well, so did we. I understand that Mr. Scott 
is also terribly disappointed at th' outcome; but 
nobody can account for a girl's doin's. Anyhow 
Daught's taken th' bit in her teeth— as th' old 
lady says, an' ye know what that means in th' 
Ryder family. She 's goin' t' marry th' 'Yorker,' 
or there 's no peace ahead f yours truly !" said 
he, looking over his glasses at Mr. Billings, caus- 
ing him to smile at the old man's way of putting 
it. 

This statement amused Lydia greatly, who was 
listening to their conversation from the top of 
the stairs. 

"But," continued Russell, "judging from w'at I 
see an' hear, I guess he 's got money 'nough t' 
start agoin' in good shape an' keep 'em movin' 
for some time. He ain't a man w'at says much 
about his business — all I know is that his Uncle 
left him a whole lot o' money. Yes, he 's heeled 
f good." 

At this juncture Lydia appeared, and after the 
compliments of the day had been exchanged and 
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the subject of her marriage been entered into, Mr. 
Billings said : 

"Well, Miss Lydia, when am I to meet this gen- 
tleman?'' 

**0h, most any time. He 's such a busy man 
that even I have to see him by appointment at 
times. You know, New York City is quite a dis- 
tance to come, at a risk of his finding me absent 
when he arrives." 

After a short visit with Lydia, who had been 
tardy in coming down to the room, Mr. Billings 
said : 

"Brother Ryder, the promise you made, that 
you would dine with us after your return from 
the West, having been prevented by the sad oc- 
currence in your family, we should very much like 
you to fulfil at last, by coming a week from to- 
day if agreeable to you all." 

"I cannot go then; because I expect Richard up 
on that day," said Lydia. 

"Well, so much the better. Miss Lydia, bring 
him along with you. It will give us great pleas- 
ure to meet and become acquainted with the 
gentleman. Now don't disappoint us, I beg of 
you." 

" Thank you, Mr. Billings. How good of you ! I 
will take pleasure in extending your invitation to 
Mr. Van Buren, and I am quite sure that it will 
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give him even greater pleasure to accept your 
kindness — so if nothing unforeseen transpires to 
prevent, we will be there a week from to-day," 
promised the happy girl. 

After the callers had gone, she disappeared to 
her room and wrote to Van Buren extending the 
invitation to dine with the Reverend Mr. Billings 
on the day appointed. 




Chapter XXX 



PREPARATIONS FOR DINING 
WITH THE MINISTER 

At about twelve o'clock at night, preceding 
the day of the intended visit, a mighty rooster, 
to which Lydia had 
given the name of 
"Demosthenes," was 
perched, along with a 
lot of turkeys, upon a 
Hmb of an apple-tree 
which stood just out- 
side of the old folks' 
bedroom window. 

This ponderous bird 
flapped its wings and "oEiiosTBEriEa." 

in rooster language declaimed in a manner such as 
could only be expected by one bearing its name. 
"Gladstone," "Julius Caesar," "Mark Antony" 
and the shanghais were all good crowers; but 
they were amateurs when compared with the 
mighty "Demosthenes," whose voice had a power 
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which alone distinguished it from all its ri- 
vals. He crowed long, and he crowed strong. 
On this particular night the position taken by 
this bird was at the extreme end of the branch 
close to the window, and finally, when crowing 
time came, he let out his voice in a manner 
that awoke Russell from a sound sleep. Russell 
propped himself up in bed and listened. 

Mother Ryder, who was also awake, was anxious 
as to the outcome of this disturbance at that time 
of night, for, Russell was rapidly putting an edge 
on his indignation, though he had said nothing. 

Again the rooster crowed, and again Russell 
and Mrs. Ryder looked at each other by the light 
of the moon which appeared from behind the 
gathering clouds. Not a word was spoken. Mrs. 
Ryder heaved a long and deep sigh as the roos- 
ter reversed his position on his perch. Once more 
the roaring of this unapproachable artist was 
sent echoing through space, and this time it proved 
too much for Russell. Turning toward Mrs. Ryder, 
he said in a very mild and tender voice, as though 
not wishing to get her too widely awake un- 
necessarily : 

''Mother.'' 

"Wat?" replied his drowsy wife- 

**Did I, as ye know of, ever intentionally injure 
a dumb animal, a fish, or a little bird?" 
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" Never, Russell. I hain't heard tell o' nuthin'." 

*'Did I ever do as much as t-b-a-t t' harm a 
critter, a little kitten, or even a woodchuck?" 
asked he, lightly pressing his wife's shoulder with 
the tip of his little finger. 

**Not t' harm 'em, Russell, — not t* harm *em." 

**Well, Mother, if I can lay my claws on old 
'Demosthenes' in th' morning, ye won't be able 
t' say that. I'll kill th' tarnal bird !" 

** Cock-a-doodle-do-00-0000 ! "roared the rooster 
at the window. 

''There, there!" exclaimed the frenzied man as 
he bounded out of bed. "That settles it, 'Demos- 
thenes' 's got t' die, an' he 's got t' die right 
now ! Where 's my shot-gun ! I'll blow that con- 
founded bird into eleven different states ! He 
's a—" 

"Cock -a- doodle -do -00- 000 ! " screamed the 
rooster. 

As Russell was running to the open window 
with " old Betsey" — as he called his gun — and Mrs. 
Ryder buried her head in the pillows, one of 
the large turkeys, weary of his roostmate's loud 
crowing, pounced upon the ancient bird and drove 
him from his perch, thus saving him from an un- 
timely death. 

Russell returned to his bed, and while expressing 

a very unbiased opinion regarding the folly of 
17 
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having "so many blame roosters on the place," 
he fell asleep; but Mrs. Ryder could not sleep 
after that, and declared ** Russell was a-twitchin' 
all night." 

He awoke at five on the following morning and 
going to the foot of the stairs, called : 

**Come, Daught ! Be ye goin' t' dine with th' 
dominie t' day, or be ye goin' t' lay abed 'till 
sundown — it 's five o'clock already. Daught ! 
Lydia, be ye awake? — All right, me an' Ma 
thought there was somethin' ailin' ye. An' 
Daught ! If y've got an old stockin' leg, or a piece 
o' rag up there handy, fetch it down will ye? 
I'm goin' t' kill a couple o' roosters t' take th* 
minister, an' I want to tie it 'round their heads 
so 's they can't see w'at 's goin' t' happen." 

**Very well. Pa; but please don't kill * Julius 
Caesar' or *Mark Antony' — they are so pretty," 
returned Lydia from the top of the stairs. 

**Well I'm goin' t' have a tussle with 'Demos- 
thenes', if I can ketch him. If I can't, a couple 
o' shanghais '11 do well e-nough for a donation." 

Lydia ran back to her bedroom while she 
laughed heartily at the idea of her father attempt- 
ing to catch 'Demosthenes.' She delighted in 
naming her pets, and though Mr. Ryder was not 
always familiar with the history or even the 
names of many of the characters after whom the 
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pets were named, it was very amusing to listen 
at times, when he referred to any of them in anger 
for some of their misdoings. 

However, he was as good as his word, and after 
an exciting experience, and considerable cackling 
among fowls in general, the great bird succumbed 
to a blow of Russell's axe, after which, in com- 
pany with a decapitated shanghai it was to be 
found beside the woodpile. 

Breakfast over, Lydia commented upon the 
weather, which looked dubious; but Russell de- 
clared **if she could git enough blue out o' th* 
sky to make a sailor a pair o' overalls," she 
might count on its clearing up, **more 'specially if 
th' wind 's in th' right direction." He took a 
bushel-basket and was about to start to fill it 
with potatoes and other vegetables to give the 
minister along with the fowls, when Mrs. Ryder 
exclaimed : 

** Russell, ye ought t' be primpin'. Them things 
all oughter been done last night instead o' leavin* 
th' puUin' o' cowcumbers an' such 'till th' last 
minute. When I'm agoin' t' eat out / want t' be 
on time, 'cause things gits cold." 

However, Russell would have his way, and out 
he went without replying. He returned directly 
with Mr. Van Buren, who had just arrived to 
attend the Billings dinner. After the usual greet- 
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ings Richard made himself at home and attended 
to the stabling of his livery horse. Time passed 
rapidly. The colts were hitched to the meeting 
wagon and stood in readiness for departing on 
their journey. Pending the time for starting, the 
couple engaged in considering their future plans. 

Mrs. Ryder became interested in the conversa- 
tion, and finally said : 

"Lydia, now that weVe talkin' 'bout y*r wed- 
din', I want ye t' go an' git y'r weddin' dress so 
he can see how it looks now that it 's made 
up." 

Richard seconded the motion. 

"All right, I'll bring it down if you wish to see 
it, Richard," she replied as she made her exit. 

While she was absent Mrs. Ryder explained to 
Van Buren, as fully as possible, the extent of 
Lydia's wardrobe, going quite extensively into 
detail. Just as he was beginning to find it rather 
interesting Lydia returned, carrying her lavender 
silk gown over her arm. 

** There!" expostulated Mrs. Ryder. *'I tell 
Lydia that they ain't another dress in this 'ere 
county 's fine as that one — Give it t' me, Daught. 
— See? 'tain't home-made nuther. ' Took it down 
t' Troy t' have it made. Ye see I wanted t' have 
it nice, so took th* stuff t' a regular dressmaker, 
with colored fashion pictures stuck up in her par- 
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lor windows, — Say, Daught, w'at does she charge 
f makin'?" 

"Oh, never mind. Ma — never mind!" objected 
Lydia, ''Mr. Van—" 

"Well, won't she look too sweet f* an3rthing?" 
pressed Mrs. Ryder. 

"Entirely," laughed Richard. 

When Lydia had returned to her room with the 
garment. Mother Ryder continued : 

"Daught 's proud of that dress 's a cow is of 
her calf, an' she 's showed it t' every single caller 
we've had. No one in the Ryder family on either 
side ever stood up t' git married in any such goods 
as them be. Sometime I'll show ye a quilt I 
pieced w'ats got a bit o' my weddin' dress, an' 
some of every one's in our family durin' my time. 
I'll set down an' tell ye just which belongs t' who, 
an' all about 'em. Th' quilt will come down t' 
Lydia, an'—" 

"Pardon the interruption, Mrs. Ryder," said 
Richard, "but what time are we due at the min- 
ister's?" 

"Twelve sharp. Yes, an' he 's awful p'tic'lar 
about havin' his dinner on the hour sot. He *s 
th' fashionablist person in th' whole community 
hereabouts. Ye know he came here from a town 
down th' river a piece an' knows w'at *s 
w'at." 
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"Well, are you aware that it is a quarter to 
eleven now?'* 

** Goodness me ! We'll never make it unless Rus- 
sell flies about — Where *s y'r Pa, Daught," de- 
manded the old lady as her daughter entered her 
presence. 

*'Why, I don't know. He went to shave about 
an hour ago. I'll try to find him." 

She went directly to the dining room, where she 
found Russell sitting upright in his chair with his 
head thrown back against the back of the chair 
and his face covered with lather. He was sound 
asleep. She touched him lightly on the forehead 
and said : 

"Pa, wake up; it 's late." 

"W'whazzer trouble?" asked the old gentleman, 
as he tried to look up at her with the whites of 
his eyes. 

"Why, we'll all be late at Mr. Billings unless 
you hurry. It 's near eleven now and we have 
quite a drive to make." 

"Well, well, Daught! Is it possible? * Guess I 
must 've dropped off t' sleep. — I'll be through 
shavin' in a minute — 'Darn rooster kep' me awake 
all night an' I've been walkin' in my sleep all th' 
momin'. Git out my Sunday suit o' clothes an' 
stiff shirt — * spose Ma '11 feel better if I purk up a 
little." 
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Lydia complied with the request and then re- 
turned to where her mother and Richard sat. 

"Mother," exclaimed Russell from the adjoining 
room. **Y'd better jump around now an' git 
y'r duds on, an' let Daught button this blasted 
collar f me!" which suggestion was also carried 
out, while Richard went to see that his old livery 
horse was supplied with hay to last until the 
party should return. He saw the hired man and 
asked him to look after his horse, accenting his 
request by handing him a dollar **for wear and 
tear on the muscles,'* as Van Buren put it. This 
tip promised to make the man a lifelong friend 
of Richard, for a dollar had never been so easily 
earned on the Ryder farm before. 

In response to Lydia's calling Richard returned 
to the house, where the wagon was now standing, 
and assisted the ladies into the vehicle, while Rus- 
sell ran about bolting the doors. When at last 
Russell was about to climb up in the wagon 
he caught sight of a red ribbon bow that Lydia 
had tied to the whip handle. That was too 
much extravagance for the old man and he 
would not stand it. He caught hold of one of 
the bow ends and ripped it oflF sa3ring, he was 
surprised to see how little Lydia was growing to 
care for his interests. '*The idee of using pretty 
hair ribbon for such a purpose!" 
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Though Lydia and her mother tried to soothe 
his mind by saying that it was an old ribbon 
anyway and that they would better hasten on, 
Russell refused to start until he first carried the 
ribbon back to his daughter's room and dropped 
it into the top drawer of her bureau. Finally he 
rushed out, mounted the old *'meetin' wagon" and 
away they went on their journey to dine out 
with the mimster. 




Chapter XXXI 

A DAY AT THE MINISTER'S 

When they arrived at the home of the reverend 
gentleman, they met with a hearty welcome from 
the host and hostess, the latter taking charge of 
the ladies, while the gentlemen all strolled out 
and seated themselves under a group of plum 
trees, where they exchanged ideas in the cool and 
exhilarating atmosphere, pending the announce- 
ment of dinner. 

Mr. Billings was much interested in meeting Mr. 
Van Buren, and discovered in him an interesting 
personality. Having traveled extensively, the 
latter was enabled to touch upon many subjects 
in which his host became deeply interested and 
from which he gathered considerable information. 
Besides, Van Buren had met on one of his journeys 
abroad a cousin of the minister, which fact served 
to increase Mr. Billings' interest in him, conse- 
quently each found it an easy matter to do his 
share of the entertaining. 

All who were privileged to meet Mr. Billings 
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socially declared that he was an exceedingly fine 
entertainer. Russell claimed this qualification in 
him was far superior than was his ability as a 
preacher, for, when entertaining, he always sought 
some new mode of giving pleasure to those present 
and would even dress himself up in the most 
amusing manner, if need be, to please the chil- 
dren, that is, if it was in the interest of the church. 

On the other hand, when in the pulpit, he would 
preach sermons which so admirably fitted the 
shortcomings of some of the congregation, that 
occasionally, when he had finished, many of the 
men of the congregation would be found under 
the wagon shed of the church, comparing wagons, 
discussing so-and-so 's new harness, or comment- 
ing on the small **dish" in somebody's hind wheel, 
perhaps. 

The pastor had long and patiently waited for 
the anticipated pleasure of the present gathering, 
and ever3rthing pointed toward the full realization 
of his expected pleasure. However, time was going, 
and it was now close on to one o'clock. Russell 
had been up since five o'clock, and having breakfast 
at six he was fast getting hungry. At home, his 
dinner was always on the table at noon sharpy or 
there was an explanation sought as to the cause 
of the delay. 

The more hungry he became on this occasion 
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the less he talked, and the more he answered in 
monosyllables. 

He lived by clockwork, as it were, regarding the 
matter of meals, and one could always find him at 
his own table at certain times whether there was 
anything ready with which to begin eating or 
not. It only happened about three times during 
his married life that his meals were late, and those 
occasions proved sufficient to impress upon the 
mind of Mrs. Ryder that she might always find 
him on time in his place at the table. It was 
surprising how she grasped the importance of 
following out his wishes along that line, to the 
letter. 

It was now a quarter after one and still no 
summons to the dining-table. Russell conversed 
less and less as he now walked under the plum 
trees, occasionally plucking a plum and devour- 
ing it. 

**Help yourself, brother Ryder," said Mr. Bil- 
lings. "You will find some yellow ones over be- 
hind the bee-hives — better try some of those if you 
are not afraid of the bees." 

**I ain't afraid o' nuthin'," replied Russell, as 
he walked over and picked a couple of the yellow 
plums, which he ate with a relish. **W'at time 
does y*r horn blow f* dinner, Brother Billings? 
If it 's likely to sound before two o'clock I 
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won't eat no more o' them plums. I've already 
fasted more 'n an hour over my eatin' time, 
an' if th' horn don't blow purty soon I'm 'fraid 
y'll stand a slim chance o' satisfyin' my stomach." 

While they were talking on the subject the bell 
sounded y and Mr. Billings led the way to the din- 
ing-room, wherein the ladies were awaiting their 
appearance. From the time that Russell first 
stepped into the dining-room and viewed the 
beautiful table he took on an expression of com- 
plete satisfaction. If he had one failing more pro- 
nounced than some other it was that of over-eat- 
ing when placed before a tempting meal, and this 
display was enough to challenge a dyspeptic; not 
that he saw anything before him that he had not 
already seen duplicated upon his own table, for 
country eating is about the same on like occa- 
sions; but the mere fact that it was not cooked 
under his own roof nor by his own wife was suffi- 
cient to render it more tempting to Mr. 
Ryder. 

Conversation flowed treely during dinner, with 
the exception of any coming from Russell, for he 
was most too busy to do any talking. When he 
did, however, it was to the point, as a rule. He 
refused nothing, and when at last Mr. Billings 
started on its course the layer cake with hard 
white frosting spotted with red sugar, Russell 
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pulled down his waistcoat, drew a long breath 
and said : 

''Gosh!" 

"Sh — !" remonstrated Mrs. Ryder. 

"Sh— ?" echoed Russell. ''I hain't said nuthin' 
yet. Can^t I say nuthin'? — I only want t' say 
that 's th' purtiest lookin* cake I ever see," and 
after taking a survey of it he lifted out one of 
the largest slices, of which he took possession. 

When he had finished eating he turned to Mrs. 
Billings and began : 

"Sister, I hain't done nuthin' but eat since I 
sot down here, an' I'm chock-a-block full — he, he, 
he ! Yes, I've sot here an' et, an' et. — Well, I've 
et an' that 's all there is to it. It don't seem t' 
me like I've ever et finer beans than them be ye 
gave us just now — Yes, I'm full f once," and he 
drank a large quantity of water with relish. 

"I am always pleased to have my cooking ap- 
preciated, and I do enjoy seeing people eat when 
they come to the table," replied the hostess in her 
pleasant manner. 

'"Can't find no fault with my eatin' this time, 
I reckon," chuckled Uncle Russ. 

Mrs. Billings simply smiled. 

The little party found their way out to the 
porch, and Richard, after a few moments' conver- 
sation, said : 
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"Lydia, I believe I shall stroll about a little and 
settle my dinner. Do you know of any young 
lady whom I can get to go with me?" 

"Well," laughed Lydia, ''rather than have you 
run any risk of getting lost during your walk, 
Richard, I'll go myself," and she plucked a honey- 
suckle which she put into the buttonhole of his 
coat. 

As they left, Russell said something about going 
along also ; but his wife pulled his coat-sleeve and 
whispered that **he ought t' know better, an' 
have more sense than t' go taggin' after lovers." 

When the young couple had gone the subject of 
their wedding was brought up, and Mr. Billings 
suggested that owing to the vast number of 
friends Lydia possessed, it might be well to have 
the wedding take place in the church. But, Mrs. 
Ryder objected on the ground that the other 
daughters were married at home, and it might 
make them feel badly to see Lydia given a church 
wedding; "and," she added, "I was married in a 
house, an' if it was good 'nough for me, it 's good 
'nough f ' Daught. She hain't said nothin' about 
a church weddin', an', Mr. Billings, please don't 
ye say nothin' about it. Ye won't, wall ye?" 

"Why, certainly not. Sister Ryder, for really it 
is none of my business," responded the reverend 
gentleman. 
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"That 's th' p'int— 'tain't, is it? An' another 
thing, Mr. Van Buren never puts on any airs him- 
self an' I don't think he'd like it nuther. Of 
course we've got t' have an extree layout, which 
will be considerable expense for us farm folks. 
We don't mind all we've got t' spend an' have 
spent if only Lydia is happily married." 

'* Anyhow," exclaimed Russell, as he placed his 
feet upon the rail of the porch. **Daught's got 
good memory, an' she won't be likely t' forgit 
where th' old folks live, so if Van Buren should 
draw back on th' halter any time, she can cut 
loose an' try livin' with th' old folks again. But, 
I'm tryin' t' think he 's all right, an' I hope 
they '11 pull well together." 

Thus they conversed. Russell also told of his 
travels, much to the enjoyment of those present, 
and as it was now nearing ''chore time" he sug- 
gested that they return home. Lydia and Van 
Buren were summoned, and returned presently. 
While the team was being attached to the vehicle 
Russell said : ''Brother Billings, we've had an 
elegant time here t'day, an' now I want t' give 
ye a little donation — 'tain't much, ye know; but 
it might come in handy 's long 's ye say ye ex- 
pect more company t' see ye t'morrow." 

Going to his wagon he took out the fowls and 
other articles that he had brought. 
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"There, Dominie," he went on, as he held out 
the largest fowl. '* This *ere rooster was th' great- 
est Grower in York State. Maybe I'll never 
git t' Heaven. If I don't I'll lay it all t' this 
bird, 'cause I know that when Demosthenes — 
that 's this rooster's name — 'Demosthenes' ; when 
he woke me up last night by crowin' in my bed- 
room window, I said things w'at ain't allowable 
in th' church. There be times when I say things 
w'at are not intended f my wife t' hear, 'cause 
when she repeats them t' me afterwards, when 
I'vef'got all about 'em, they don't sound purty. 
It may be though, 'cause she can't say 'em 's 
nice 's I can, he, he, he ! How about that. Moth- 
er?" 

'* Well, them things ye said last night would 've 
been better said before a deaf man, than to a true 
an' lovin' wife, Russell," replied his wife, smiling. 

Mr. Billings expressed his pleasure upon receiv- 
ing the donation very gracefully and the guests 
lost no time in starting for home. The colts, 
knowing instinctively that they were headed home- 
ward, needed no urging to make a lively pace. 



Chapter XXXII 
BURGLARS 

They had proceeded well on their journey home- 
ward when they met Scott riding in a wagon 
with a stranger who 
chanced to be going to 
the railroad station. He 
was leaving for Canada 
on a trip of a business 
nature and regretted ex- 
ceedingly that he might 
be gone indefinitely, 
though it was just pos- 
sible that he might re- 
turn in a couple of weeks 
—so he intimated. 

He congratulated Van 
Buren upon his conquest, 
and told Lydia that when 
he did return, he should 
expect to find a great 
big piece of wedding 
cake awaiting to be devoured by him. This, 
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she cheerfully promised should come to pass, 
and after many kind words from Scott, which 
were reciprocated by the occupants of the Ryder 
wagon, they separated. 

As Scott disappeared in a cloud of dust, Lydia 
said: **Mr. Scott is such a fine fellow." Russell 
nodded assent, and after a pause he began : 
"They ain't none finer, I tell ye," and he looked 
back in the direction in which Scott was going 
but saw nothing but a yoke of oxen coming out 
of Jackson's lane. **Yes, Scott '11 go out of his 
way t' do a good act, or 'ssist a fellow-man, an' 
never stop t' hear whether anyone says * thank 
ye,' or no. Them 's th' kind o' men w'at goes 
t' make good citizens, them be." — showing his 
great appreciation of the young man's character. 

** Can't tell, Russell," ventured Mother Ryder, as 
quick as a flash, '*may be he 's spent so much 
time hangin' 'round-about waitin' for some folks 
t' say 'thank ye,' w'at never said it, that now he 
finds time pressin' 'im. They be folks like that." 

"I reckon they be — that very sort," replied the 
old man, adjusting himself more comfortably in 
his wagon seat. 

This little exchange of words was well under- 
stood by their daughter, though she gave no sign. 

On and on the colts sped, until at last the old 
farmhouse loomed up in the distance, making a 
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beautiful picture — a silhouette against a radiant 
sunset. Myriads of chimney swallows were dart- 
ing here and there, the number constantly growing 
less as one after another suddenly dropped into 
the chimney. Lydia thought she had never seen 
the old home look so beautiful, nor had the **ding, 
ding" of the cow bell or even the croaking of the 
frogs ever before loaded the air with such sweet 
music. **Will the evening star ever look so beau- 
tiful to me from any other place on earth as when 
gleaming above my old home?" mused Lydia. 
Even the tallest poplars no longer caught the light 
of the setting sun; but stood as sentinels guard- 
ing the picturesque old domicile. 

** How we shall appreciate this old farm, Richard, 
when we come up to visit Pa and Ma," exclaimed 
the girl. **It is such a beautiful old place." 

**Well, Daught," said Russell, bringing his team 
to a walk, **That 's th* first time I've ever hear'd 
ye say anything 'bout th* old place bein' purty. 
Ye ain't regrettin' nothin', be ye?" 

**0h, no. Pa; but you know I have never viewed 
the picture from the same *view point' before, 
that is all." 

*'Well, I s'pose ye know w'at y'r drivin' at — 
I'm sure I don't," replied Russell, pulling up on 
his lines. 

When they arrived at the house, evening was 
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well established. A "hired hand" took charge of 
the team and received orders from Van Buren to 
harness his *'old livery." Pending the fulfilment 
of his orders Richard entered the house with the 
folks, and, taking a seat in the parlor, said : 
**Now Lydia, while I am waiting, sit at the 
organ and play the 'Largo,' will you? I am so 
very fond of it." 

*'How I wash that I could, Richard; but you 
know that my playing amounts to absolutely 
nothing, so to speak. 1*11 tell you what I will do 
though, if you wish. I will show you a pretty 
souvenir of Pike's Peak that Pa and Ma brought 
from the West." 

** By all means do so. I'm just in love with the 
Rockies, Lydia." The girl hastened to her room 
to find and bring down the article for his in- 
spection. She had been gone but a brief time 
when those in the parlor heard a terrific scream 
which was followed by a succession of sobs, and 
later, the sound of Lydia' s approaching feet as 
the girl rushed downstairs. 

All was excitement. Van Buren jumped up and 
rushed to meet his terrified fiancee, while the 
old folks trembled and stood inactive, fearing, 
they knew not what. In another second the girl 
rushed frantically into the room, exclaiming : 

**0h. Pa!— Oh, Ma! Burglars have been here 
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and my trunk with my entire outfit is stolen ! Oh 
Richard !" and throwing herself into the arms of 
her intended she became hysterical. 

"W-w'at 's that? Burglars?" shouted Russell, 
as he started off, attempting to run in several 
directions at once seemingly, in his desire to as- 
certain how, when, or where they had entered the 
premises. 

" Oh, Ma ! What shall I do ! My dear Richard, 
I cannot come to you without an outfit or even 
a wedding gown. How can I? I cannot. Wait! 
Please let me go, I may be mistaken ! Let me go ! 
Let me go!" commanded the heartbroken girl, 
and away she fled upstairs, crying as though her 
poor heart would break. She was heard rushing 
from one room to another weeping and exclaim- 
ing : " What shall I do ! Oh ! what can a poor 
girl do under the circumstances?" Down she 
came again, rushed into the room and cried : "It's 
gone ! It 's gone ! They must have taken the 
trunk out through the south window, for it is 
open. Oh dear ! Oh dear me/ Oh ! the rogues!" 
exclaimed she, wringing her hands in despair. She 
spoke so rapidly and continuously that no one 
could make any remarks. All attempts were in 
vain. Even Van Buren was foiled in his attempt 
to pacify her or offer suggestions. 

It was not until Russell came running in with 
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an opinion on the subject, to which he gave vent 
in a voice characteristic of him under excitement, 
that Lydia made any attempt to let up on her 
continual flow of words. With a convinced ex- 
pression of his face he fairiy yelled : 

'*Say! I know who 's th' thief— It 's Scott! 
He 's went t' Canada t' keep from gittin 
'ketched!" 

**That *s just who he be!'* agreed Mrs. Ryder, 
moving her fingers in a nervous manner. **It *s 
Scott, th' scoundrel!'' 

** Oh, no. Ma ! It is not. I will not believe it — I 
know it is not," declared the girl between her sobs. 

**I say it 6e.'" exclaimed her mother. 

**Me too!" from Russell. 

**I can't and wonH believe it!" gasped Lydia. 

**Well if 't ain't him, ye tell me w^ho the thief 
is, will ye?" exclaimed her mother in her trembling 
voice. ** Lydia, I say, tell who it is, if 't ain't 
him." 

**Him!" yelled Russell ere Lydia could reply. 
This last solution of her father caused Lydia to 
change her fit of weeping into a spasm of hysteri- 
cal laughter, which lasted however, but a moment, 
after which she resumed her crying as before. The 
three of them kept up such a continual chatter- 
ing and offered such a conglomerate lot of ideas 
that Mr. Van Buren found, after several fruitless 
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attempts, that the only thing left for him to do 
was to wait patiently in silence until some one 
should become exhausted or give up in despair. 
Leading Lydia to a sofa which stood near, they 
both sat down, and having grasped an opportu- 
nity at last he began : ** Now suppose we all take 
seats and talk this thing over — we must sooner 
or later.*' 

**A11 right, — let's,*' said Mrs. Ryder, sitting in 
an arm-chair near the sofa. 

'* I'm willin'." said Russell. '* But I want t' say 
*s a starter that no man goes t' Canada f ' nuthin*, 
an' Scott hain't got no idee o' comin' back, that 
's all they be to it — anyway them 's my idees." 

**Mr. Ryder," began Van Buren, "It does not 
seem to me that a man of Mr. Scott's character 
would be guilty of burglary. What would he want 
with your daughter's wedding trousseau? It 
would look more reasonable to suppose a tramp 
had done the deed. Were all the doors securely 
fastened during our visit with Mr. Billings?" 

** Yes, tight 's a drum — hold on ! No, by thunder, 
they wa'n't ! I — I didn't lock th' door when I re- 
turned from takin' that confounded ribbon up 
stairs." 

**An' do ye call that economy?" inquired Mrs. 
Ryder sarcastically. 

''That '11 do!" roared Russell. ''Don't ye—" 
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One moment, Mr. Ryder," interrupted Van 
Buren, ** let us settle one problem at a time please. 
Do you suppose one of your men could have done 
the deed?'' 

**No, no, no, no! They 're both here yet, 
an' have been makin' fence all day. The whole 
amount of it is, Scott 's sore 's bile all over 'cause 
he couldn't git Daught, an' he 's skipped th' 
Nation with her duds so it would bother her t' 
marry any other fellow. Now ye can all spec'late 
on th* whys an' wherefores of this matter 's much 
'3 ye like; but I know w'at I'm a'talkin' about. 
Well, it '11 bother 'er all right, 'cause I don't know 
how I'm ever goin' t' tog her out again." 

Is it possible?" from Richard. 

Yes'r. We've skimped ourselves — why, Mr. Van 
Buren, we've skimped ourselves t' th' pint o' 
meanness. We have, f ' a fact. Time was, when 
me an' Mother here, used t* both drop a nickel 
in th' collection plate on Sunday. Now^ I say 
now, Richard, Mother only does it while /'m 
gittin' my religion f nuthin'." 

Mr. Van Buren found it a difficult matter to 
keep a straight face during Russell's recital of 
his trials and tribulations ; but seeing the earnest- 
ness with which Uncle Russ made the remark, he 
nerved himself against exhibiting any personal 
feeling of amusement. 
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"But, Pa," exclaimed Lydia when her father had 
finished, "you must do what you can to furnish 
me with some sort of a trousseau ! I cannot go 
to New York to live, practically destitute." 

"No, Russell," entered her mother, "the girl *s 
got t' have something t* start out with if ye 
have t' sell y'r team o' colts t' git th' money." 

"Well, I ain't got no notion o' doin* such a fool 
thing as that, I'll tell ye right now as a 
starter." 

"Then," said L^'dia, "unless I can make some 
kind of a respectable appearance on my wedding 
day, we shall just postpone it until such time 
that we can better afford it. Oh, Ma ! just to 
think of the millions of stitches I have taken for 
some horrid burglar to carry off." 

"I know it, an' not a moth in nothin*. Oh! I 
declare, I do declare ! Wat 's this world a'com- 
in' t'?" said the old lady, as she walked the floor 
in a nervous manner. "No," she continued, "ye 
mustn't postpone ye weddin' an^'wa^'. Gittin' 
married without weddin' duds don't begin t' be as 
bad luck as postponin' nor near as dangerous. 
We'll have t' do something t' prevent that." 

"S— say, Mother," asserted Russell, nervously, 
"I'll tell ye why I know Scott 's th' man. He 
used to come here when not off on business, an* he 
know'd that Daught had a fine trunk load o' 
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duds. Why ? 'cause he was here several times while 
she was a' airin* 'em an* — " 

** Never mind, Pa. Never mind!" entered L3'- 
dia. **Why will you not be more thoughtful of 
my feelings ? Oh ! why dwell on such detail as 
that. Why do you?*' Ha^ang spoken, she rushed 
off to her room for another inspection, hoping 
against hope. 

**Mr. Ryder," began Van Buren in her absence, 
**this is really very embarrassing to your daugh- 
ter — tremendously so, and I also realize that it 
places 3'^ou in an embarrassing position as well. 
It cannot help but do so, it seems to me. Still, 
I think you will feel better in time to come — even 
if you have to make further sacrifices — if you do 
something toward helping your daughter out of 
her predicament. Mrs. Ryder, it seems, does not 
favor the idea of postponement, therefore, unless 
Lydia can be happy on her wadding day, it al- 
ways will be an unpleasant remembrance to her — 
and yourself as well." 

Russell closed his lips tightly and sat in utter 
silence. Then he said: **W'at ye think on it. 
Mother?" 

**I think he 's right." 

**Well I s'pose I can draw th' money from th' 
bank in th' mornin' t' fix 'er out, an' when I 
have t' meet that interest w'at comes due purty 
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soon I can sell a critter or two t' meet it with, 
eh? I can't bear t' see Daught suffer so in 'er 
mind,'* concluded Russell. 

Lydia was called downstairs and informed of 
the decision and at once became hysterical again ; 
but this time from joy at seeing a way out of 
the difficulty. 

**Yes, Daught." said Russell tenderly, "it 's a 
blame unfortunate thing all 'round, but we are 
goin' t' do the best we can an* see if we can't 
make it come out right somehow. So Daught, 
don't ye git nervous 't all, y'r ol' dad 'II stan* 
by ye," assured Russell, — for Lydia was his '*pet," 
he alwa^'s said. 

After a consultation concerning the running 
down of the thieves, in which attempt Richard 
promised volimtarily to assist, and saying good 
evening to the famih% he walked out to where his 
horse was patiently waiting, remarking as he left 
the door that the moon looked as large as a 
cart-wheel. 



Chapter XXXIII 

THE FOLLOWING DAY 

On the following morning, after a hasty prepar- 
ation, the trio took the train for Albany, where 
they purchased material for a beautiful white 
wedding gown. Lydia decided to be married in 
a more appropriate garment than was the one 
which had been stolen, and had grown to realize 
that to obtain an up-to-date creation she must 
needs place her order with an expert modiste. 

It had also occurred to Mr. and Mrs. Ryder 
that, as Lydia was about to enter a different 
plane of society in her future environments, than 
that which she had previously enjoyed, she would 
need as much as they could aflFord to bestow upon 
her at this time. Russell felt downcast for some 
reason, and declared he would do anything he 
could for Lydia. 

To insure exceptional service they carried the 
newly purchased goods at once to one of the 
most fashionable modistes in Albany. 

A young lady was assigned to record measure- 
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ments and receive all other necessary information 
needed relative to the contract in hand. The silk 
was examined and declared to be ** pretty good 
quality,*' after which she proceeded to business. 
In a remarkably short time — so it seemed to these 
country people — she had her figures of measure- 
ment copied in a precise manner in her red leather 
covered book, and said: '* Thank you, Miss — 
That will be all." 

**Be ye sure ye got figures enough down in y'r 
book t* make a whole weddin* dress from?" in- 
quired Mrs. Ryder. ** 'Pears t' me that ye must 
'ave forgotten somethin'. Why, when the town 
dressmaker took Daughter's measure for her dress 
w'at got stole, land ! we loafed around there 
awful long, it seemed t' me; but she didn't forgit 
nuthin'," said Mrs. Ryder. 

** Indeed?" was the indiflFerent reply. ** Perhaps 
our systems differ in some respects. Now there 
is a beautiful design," she added, calling Lydia's 
attention to a beautiful gown just completed. 
**The 'smart set' demands such elaborate outfits 
nowadays." 

** Well," interrupted Mrs. Ryder, ** I'll bet a cooky 
they ain't none of 'em smarter 'n my daughter 
here." 

Lydia burst into laughter. ** Every crow thinks 
its own the blackest, Ma." 
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"I think y're as smart as lots o* other gals 
ye'll meet down in New York, an when it comes t* 
cookin\ ye know ye've had y*r Ma's trainin'.*' 

Before the stranger could control herself she 
broke into a slight giggle, in which she was joined 
by Lydia, who naturally was a little disconcerted, 
and when they had been informed regarding the 
time of the completion of the gown the Ryders 
went on their way. 

**Well," said Mrs. Ryder, while she removed her 
bonnet, upon her arrival home. **Sakes alive! 
If that gal in Albany don't beat anything in shoes 
I ever see. 'Feel 's if I'd been a'dreamin', it all 
happened so quick. Th' way she took y'r measure 
down, snapped th' 'lastic 'round th' little red 
book, said about nineteen words — ^besides * howdy* 
an' *good bye' — an' th' way she grabbed y'r silk 
goods, fired 'em in th' draw^er, 'an all that, landy 
me! If she belongs t' w'at she calls th' * smart 
set,' I guess they ain't many better movers in it 
than she be — Lydia, with all her movin' an' 
knowin' things, I bet she couldn't stir up a cake 
fit t' offer her minister t' save 'er life," the old 
lady concluded with evident satisfaction. 

At this juncture Uncle Russ came in from the 
side gate, and said he had just seen Deacon Hicks 
and his wife drive into **old what's-his-name's" 
gate up the road, and it had set him thinking. 
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In reply to the inquiry as to his thoughts he 
said: **WeIl, Daught, I s'pose ye realize that you 
got t' send y'r invites in a day or so now, an' I 
don't know 'bout invitin' th' deacon." 

**What! Not invite Deacon Hicks? Why! The 
idea — even though you don't feel as friendly to- 
ward him as toward some others in the congre- 
gation it will never do to slight him on this oc- 
casion. Just think how it would hurt Mrs. Hicks," 
replied Lydia, in utter astonishment. "Poor Mrs. 
Hicks." 

** That 's all purty 'nough, Daught. Sister Hicks 
has long had my sympathy for havin' t' dodge 
questions about her husband's troubles; but all 
th' same there '11 be so many presents layin' 
around loose on that day, an' — Oh, I don't say 
he'd do anything unbecomin' a deacon if he 
know'd it at th' time; but they be folks — so the 
newspapers say — w'at carry off things an' don't 
know it, or can't help it. Now 's fur *s them 
shingles is concerned, as he took 'em in th' middle 
o' th' night when it was dark, p'haps he couldn't 
* see himself 's other 's seen 'im ' — as Martin Luther 
would say, may be, — an* probably he didn't know 
w'at he was doin*. As fur 's th' washin' engine's 
concerned, I have my own 'pinion on th' sub- 
ject an' I reckon he has his'n, which I calc'late 
tallies purty close with mine; but neither of us 
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would gain nuthin' by expressin* our 'pinions, 
'cause I couldn't prove he did swipe it, and he 
couldn't prove he didn't. Anyhow ye can't tell 
how a grasshopper 's goin' t' hop, so th' best 
way is not t' encourage 'im too near y'r grain. 
Leastwise that 's my idee. 'Nother thing, I s'pect 
Constable Ross ought t' git an invite — me an* 
him 's been friends for a long time — an' I don't 
think Hicks likes th' constable very much." 

** Russell !" exclaimed Mrs. Ryder, **I never saw 
such a man as you be — never in my life; ye never 
f'git nothin'!" 

**He, he, he, he!" laughed he, shrugging his 
shoulders. ** Well, if Daught wants 'im I s'pose 's 
it 's her weddin', of course she can have 'im. 
Now remember, if he walks off with anything 
don't blame me. / tell ye, I ain't in favor of his 
bein' here," said he, after which the conversation 
gradually drifted into the subject of the stolen 
trousseau and the one about to take its place. 



Chapter XXXIV 
WEDDING GIFTS 

Of course the old folks, from reasons financial 
as well as from lack of education, were thoroughly 
unable to cope with many of Lydia's friends and 
admirers in the matter of making wedding pre- 
sentations; still, they did as prompted by their 
affections, and as the size of their purse would 
admit. 

Uncle Russ had not sufficient ready money to 
admit of his purchasing a gift worthy of the oc- 
casion, though he naturally wanted to do what 
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he could to show his daughter how closely she 
was wrapped in his affections. After he had spent 
considerable time weighing the matter, he one 
day took a halter and disappeared in the di- 
rection of the east lot. In about half an hour he 
returned leading his sorrel trotter toward the 
house. Having called his daughter into the yard, 
he handed the end of the halter to her, sa3riing, 
with a slight tremor in his voice and with moist 
and downcast eyes : 

**Now, Daught, I — I'm awful sorry I can't give 
ye no money t' git married an* start out on this 
time; p'haps I'll have more t' handle next time. 
But," he continued, rubbing the nose of the colt, 
'*take th' sorrel 's my weddin' gift. I s'pose 
'tain't necessary t' add that whenever ye ride be- 
hind her on them fine bullyvards down in th' City 
ye might 'casionally think o' y'r old dad 'way up 
here on th' farm? Th' sorrel 's a mite likely t' be 
a Uttle shy about bands o' music. She 's never 
been t' town ye know but three times in 'er life, 
an' is considerably scared o' fire engines, swing- 
in' signs 'n' factory whistles, so ye'd better wait 
until she's got used to them things 'fore you 
'tempt t' drive 'er y'rself. When ye do drive 'er 
though," he continued, warming up to the occa- 
sion, ** they ain't nobody goin' t' laugh at *er gait. 
Ye can swing in with any of *em down there an* 
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reach anywheres the^'^ want t' go first ! — Well, gal, 
take 'er t' th* stable an' fasten 'er. She *s your'n,** 
and the old man ran his fingers through the 
horse's mane. 

Lydia was deeply moved by this gift. She knew 
how highly her father prized the animal for its 
fine lines, speed and disposition. She knew also 
what it meant in money value to him. He had, to 
her knowledge, received flattering offers for the 
horse, which overtures, had just as often been re- 
jected. In thanking him, she showed her apprecia- 
tion in a most affectionate manner and told him 
that while she was highly pleased with the gift, 
she needed nothing to assist her in remembering 
her father, who from her earliest recollection had 
always shown so much affection and considera- 
tion for her. Some folks used to say that 
he showed too much partiality in her direc- 
tion. 

Mrs. Ryder had explained to her that, consid- 
ering their limited means, it was not possible for 
her to give anything but a pleasant wedding and 
make the occasion go off as nicely as desired. 
This Lydia fully appreciated, and affiectionately 
demonstrated. 

The minister had sent his gift, a handsome 
copy of 'Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress.' Mrs. Bil- 
lings gave a large family Bible, and a sugar spoon. 
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So many butter knives arrived from friends here 
and there that, while no two designs were aUke, 
Russell declared that there were enough of them 
to make a complete pie set, **and*' he added, 
**it *ll be easy t' eat pie juice on them wide 
blades." 

It is quite needless to state that owing to the 
contrast in position of the friends of Lydia and 
Van Buren, the gifts varied greatly in their char- 
acter and intrinsic value. 

Numbered among the first gifts from the imme- 
diate neighborhood was an autograph album 
with raised letters on the cover. On the first 
page, the sender had penned these touching 
lines : 

"All I ask, 
Is one small spot, 
In which to write for;g^t me not; 
But if remembrance he's a task 
Forgit me. 

Noah Craft.** 

Noah was as artistic as he was flowery, so in 
signing his name to the verse he used very large 
rustic letters from which extended many branches 
and fine leaves reaching up and entwining the 
words written, as if in an attempt to make his 
rhyme hang together. 

*Dick* Braddock, a farmer who raised more 
hogs than any other farmer in the county, sent 
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his boy over in a wagon with a barrel of vinegar 
and four fine hams. 

In contrast to this there came in a very cordial 
letter from Richard's invalid sister of wealth, an 
order by which Miss Ryder should upon reach- 
ing New York, choose a grand piano of any de- 
sired make, the bill for which was to be made out 
to the donor. The contrast between this expen- 
sive gift to those already received, both in na- 
ture and intrinsic value, caused a panic in the 
Ryder home. 

Martha, who had come over to assist in creat- 
ing Lydia's trousseau, became hysterical and 
declared that her sister did not deserve to 
marry a man of so rich a family. "Ye hain't 
done nuthin' to deserve it. Ye hain't done 
nuthin' but git book lamin' all y'r life. Ye 
hain't hardly made up y'r own clothes— See me! 
Poor thing, I hain't 'lowed no grass to grow 
under my feet." She wept like a child while 
speaking. 

This hurt Lydia, coming as it did at this par- 
ticular time; still, she controlled herself and tried 
to pacify her sister as best she could, and break- 
ing into the conversation of the two sisters, Rus- 
sell said that " he didn't see why Miss Van Buren" 
— which by the way, none of the family had ever 
seen — "didn't give Lydia somethin' useful instead 
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of a grand piany. She might a*kno\vn Daught 
couldn't work th' tamal thing, brung up on a 
farm as she was." 

**Can, too/' objected Mrs. Ryder, ** can't she 
play th' parlor organ? she knows music." 

** Yes, Mother; but them grand pianies is 's big's 
that 'ere red cupboard over yonder, turned th' 
other way, an' I'll bet a critter that it's got fif- 
teen notes where our melodeon 's got one; any- 
how, that 's th' way th' one out in th' hotel 
in Denver sounded t' me when that long-haired 
fellow got t' poundin' on it," said Russell con- 
clusively. 

Lydia was radiant over this magnificent and 
generous gift, though agreed with her father that 
she should not be able to perform very satisfac- 
torily upon the instrument. She reminded him, 
however, that such things added greatly to the 
comfort and happiness of one's home — as an 
ornament if nothing else. 

As the beautiful gifts from Richard's friends con- 
tinued to pour in, Lydia realized more and more 
strongly the appalling difference between the cir- 
cumstances of the contracting parties. She found 
her embarrassment increasing as she allowed her- 
self to think of her meagre outfit with which to 
meet his friends; but found consolation in recalling 
Richard's words that he loved her for herself alone 
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and not for what she might bring to him. This 
was a beautiful thought to her. 

Now, an old Staffordshire sugar bowl, from 
Aunty Grace, which was an heir- 
loom, was sent over along with 
lots of love and good counsel. 
But an immense accordion with a 
green and gold bellows delighted 
Russell, when he saw Sallie King's 
little girl take it out of her high ''" "'='""'*"•■ 
buggy and walk toward the door with it. 

"Oh!" he exclaimed, "won't that make 'bun- 
kum' music when played along with th' grand 
piany ! Daught, ye can whoop 'er up now when 
th' church socials hold at your house, eh?" He 
could not realize the truth of Lydia's remark 
that a grand piano and an accordion would 
hardly produce good music. But the greatest 
surprise was that Scott sent on a very generous 
gift from Canada — " as a blind" — so Russell 
said. 

Among others to send remembrances were the 
deacon and his wife, who in accordance with Ly- 
dia's unsh had received invitations, though not 
without dissatisfaction to Russell. They were 
very generous in their manner toward Lydia, who 
had worked herself deeply into their aifections by 
her womanliness, and now that she was about to 
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leave the county her exodus was at the expense 
of their sincerest regrets. 

Martha said but little now that the gifts were 
accumulating so rapidly, and at last settled down 
to the inevitable. 

Russell began to busy himself, with the assist- 
ance of his hired men, in cleaning up the things 
about the door yard and making more space to 
accommodate the teams that were likely to need 
standing room on the eventful day. Fearing lest 
the space might prove inadequate, he knocked out 
a whole length of fence in order to admit of the 
overflow of conveyances being driven into the or- 
chard which lay just back of the house. 

At last, all things considered, the members 01 
the Ryder household were ready for the important 
event, though as time drew near, Russell took on 
very gloomy spells which he found it difficult to 
discard. He dreaded the wedding of his daughter 
to a man of whom very little was known save 
through his own telling; still, he really knew of 
no objection that could rightfully be brought 
forth as an obstacle. True, Mr. Van Buren had 
not acquainted him with certain matters as fully 
as he would have wished, perhaps; but Russell 
was not a man in whom one could confide in part, 
without wanting to learn the wrbole of a subject, 
consequently his prospective son-in-law was a 
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little cautious in treating certain subjects. No 
man could surpass Mr. Ryder in asking questions. 
He claimed that to become informed, one must 
investigate in whatever manner was best suited 
to one's position. He knew though that Richard 
must love his daughter sincerely, for certainly 
there was no money consideration in the coming 
contract in the young man's favor, so he endeav- 
ored to brighten up and continue happy over the 
matter crediting his anxiety for his daughter's 
welfare to simply a natural sequence of their re- 
lationship. 



Chapter XXXV 

RUSSELL'S ANXIETY 

At last the important day arrived, and the 
usual excitement attending such occasions pre- 
vailed, not only in the Ryder home, but through- 
out the homes of Lydia's friends. Of all weddings 
that had ever occurred in the community, none 
created so much interest as did this coming mar- 
riage. 

The time set for the ceremony was two o'clock 
in the afternoon, in order that the couple should 
have ample time in which to receive congratula- 
tions before departing. 

The entire family arose that morning by the 
first gleam of day, and Lydia seized a milk pail 
along with a one-legged milk-stool, and hastened 
to the barnyard to do her share of milking for 
the last time on the old farm. This she insisted 
upon doing, for she was very fond of the stock. 
When she had her second cow nearly milked it 
kicked over the pail and all the milk went to 
waste. 
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This was so annoying to the girl that she ran 
to the house with tears in her eyes; but Mrs. Ry- 
der presented the ridiculous side of the situation 
to her, and said that **it was useless to cry over 
spilt milk/* and a lot of other well-seasoned max- 
ims most available to the farm tongue, and suc- 
ceeded in putting the occurrence from her daugh- 
ter's thoughts, — **and another thing,*' declared 
her mother, ** don't ye know it 's a bad sign t' 
cry on y'r weddin' da}'?" 

Van Buren was due at ten o'clock. When the 
hour had nearly arrived all concerned were await- 
ing his appearance. Lydia was highly delighted 
with the beautiful wedding-gown which had ar- 
rived immediately after breakfast, thus casing the 
minds of the entire family regarding any possible 
delay in its delivery. She had never dreamed of 
its making up so beautifully, and was looking for- 
ward to the hour when she would appear before 
all who knew her, attired in the handsome gown. 

Time seemed to go that day, as though paced by 
some element even more unfathomable than itself. 
So much had been accomplished that morning, 
and yet so little ! 

Lydia was beginning to grow more and more 
nervous as she awaited the arrival of the coming 
Benedict and his party. Martha had spoken 
scarcely a word all the morning, and what she 
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had said was not very cheerful, while Mrs. Ryder 
felt anxious that everything should pass oflF to 
her satisfaction, and was doing her utmost toward 
the accomplishing of that end. 

Martha accompanied her sister to her room to 
be with, and assist her in her preparations to wel- 
come Mr. Van Buren when he should arrive. After 
a time, Martha's heart softened toward her sister, 
as she more fully realized that she was about to 
leave home, and many endearing words were ex- 
changed between the two. It was evident that tlie 
loss of this bright, beautiful girl from the Ryder 
household would mean a great sacrifice on the 
part of the family. She was always so lovable. 
Everything seemed bright ahead of* her; but who 
could tell? 

When she would notice her mother or Martha 
wiping their moist eyes, she would try to soothe 
and show them why they should not give way to 
sentiment. **Why, Ma,** she said, ''you know you 
are not to lose me; but to gain Richard, whom 
we all know to be so grand a man. I am very 
happy T love him so. Why do you weep?" 

But her mother felt a mother's anxiety and 
though she was pleased with Van Buren, she found 
it difficult to control her feelings at the thought 
of Lydia's leaving home. After a brief stay in her 
daughter's room, during which time she also as- 
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sisted Lydia all she could, she retired to the room 
in which Russell was making necessary prepara- 
tions to meet strangers. She was astonished to 
find the old man sitting on the edge of the bed 
with his face buried in his hands. As she took 
in the situation she rushed over to him and said 
in an anxious tone of voice: **For pity sake, 
Russell, w*at*s th* matter? Ye ain't a-crying, be 
ye? — Been cry in*?'* 

The old man controlled himself as quickly as 
possible, his pride getting the better of him, and 
replied rather wearily : **Cryin', Mother? 'course 
not. Me a-cryin'? No, I was just a-wonderin'," 
looking into space. 

''Wonderin' w'at?" 

**Ye don't think Daught's makin' any mistake, 
do ye, Mother?" asked he appealingly. ** Some- 
how or other I can't feel just right 'bout things. 
I can't seem t' feel altogether right for some 
reason or other. I feel just's 1 did when I first 
heard 'bout this 'ere fellow Van Buren. Very 
likely he's all right an' all that; but—" 

**A11 right? says you," broke in Mrs. Ryder, 
"why I should say he was. 'Comes from a very 
rich family, so — " 

** That's it. Ye've said it. He undoubtedly is 
a very rich man but — Oh, well," continued the 
anxious father, **I guess I'm only narvous. I've 
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had such idee's runnin' through m* head lately 
that I dream 'bout 'em. I hain't said nuthin' t' 
nobody, 'cause I really hain't got nuthin' t' say 
when ye come right down t' it; but I wall say 
this : if Van Buren changes his mind an' don't 
come for Daught I'll feel lots happier than 1 do 
now, I tell ye that. I tell ye, I don't like this 
weddin' — 'needn't say nothin' 'bout it outside 
though." 

** Every good father an' mother grow t' feel a 
little down in th' mouth, Russell, when their chil- 
dren marry an' leave home. We did when the 
other gals went away, so of course we naturally 
will now that Lydia is about t' leave," said she, 
resting her hand on Russell's bowed head. 

**Yes, Mother, ye are no doubt right 's ye al- 
ways be; but I don't like th' way this thing's 
been carried on from th' first. Wat do we know 
about Van Buren? Anything? I asked him t' 
fetch up some of his folks from time t' time, so 
's we could kind o' git acquainted ye know — No 
reason in th' world why they couldn't come. We 
would 've been glad t' 've met 'em, an' he knows 
it. He says him an' his old man don't hitch 
over money matters — hain't f ' a long time, an' so 
forth." 

** Seems t' me, Russell, ye should 've begim t' 
carry on like this 'long time ago if ye didn't 
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want Daught t* marry th' man, an' not waited 
'till now— th' idee!" 

** 'Guess ye 're right again, Mother; but I've 
kept hopin' an' hopin' that I was only crazy, 
foolish, or somethin'else, an' that my mind would 
clear up. Well," he added, "very likely it will. 
I guess Daught loves th' man, an' if actions go t' 
show anything he's dead sot after her. He knows 
we hain't got no money, he just loves, 'er that's 
all, an' if he's as kind t' her's he is t' horses, 
kittens, an' th' old dog here, I guess she'll be 's 
happy' s can be expected." Having finished this 
remark he rose and proceeded with his toilet. 

Mrs. Ryder did likewise, and though they both 
remained in the same room, they said but little, 
relapsing into silent meditation. 



Chapter XXXVI 

VAN BUREN ARRIVES 

The family collected in the parlor, and while 
awaiting the arrival of Mr. Van Buren and his 
party, who were now momentarily expected, they 
busied themselves admiring the gifts that had 
arrived. Russell, either with an effort or other- 
wise, had cheered up apparently and was trying 
his best to show those present how happy the 
day was for him. He and Mrs. Ryder urged that 
Lydia should come home as often as it was possi- 
ble without neglecting her home duties. Russell 
impressed upon her mind that whatever happened 
she was still independent so long as he should 
live, '*an* ye know, Daught, women have more 
rights than men anyhow, though some of 'em 
are a-tryin* hard t' relinquish *em by gittin' 
down t' man's level," he added, and as he glanced 
out the South window he saw a livery coach ap- 
proaching, which it took but a few moments to 
bring to the gate, at which place Richard alighted 
and was followed by the other occupants of the 
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conveyance. Lydia ran out and greeted her in- 
tended in her usual affectionate manner, after 
which a Mr. Owens, the **best man," was pre- 
sented to her and the rest of the household, who 
had now appeared upon the scene. Then, turn- 
ing to the lady who stood somewhat apart from 
the little group for the moment. Van Buren said : 
'*Miss Marcus, I have pleasure in introducing you 
to Miss Ryder, who is to become my wife to-day, 
— and. Miss Ryder, Miss Marcus will in future be 
your maid and will administer to your personal 
needs as you may deem necessary. I know you 
will find her very capable." 

Lydia was as much surprised as her maid was 
pleased at such an introduction. Her highest 
ambitions and most extravagant anticipations 
had never prompted her to even dream of having 
a maid at her disposal upon becoming Mrs. Rich- 
ard Van Buren. It was plain, however, that she 
appreciated her new position keenly, though she 
was too bright to exhibit any outward glee 
before the maid. After exchanging a few words 
at the gate, Lydia and Mrs. Ryder ushered the 
little party into the parlor, Russell remaining out 
of doors for a short time. Directly he entered 
and after conversing a while in a general way 
he said : 

**Er — Mr. Van Buren, just come outside will ye 
20 
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and see if ye think Tve got th* yard put in proper 
shape t' 'commodate th' crowd w'at's coming?*' 
As they walked out, he added : 

"'Guess Mother hain't made no mistake about 
* all Creation' bein' here, 'cause th' way this thing 's 
got noised about's 'nough t* bring th' whole 
Nation down on us, he, he, he ! Ye see, I've 
knocked out a whole length o* fence, took all them 
turkey coops away from that south fence, an' 
carried them old harrows an' other things from 
out th' far comer so 's t' make ample room f ' 
t3rin' horses. I — " 

** Good gracious ! Mr. Ryder, the way in which 
you have straightened things up here and cleared 
your place for standing-room, it looks as though 
ours was indeed going to be an important affair. 
Surely you will not require one-tenth or twentieth 
of the space you have set apart for the teams," 
declared Richard, somewhat amused. 

"Won't, eh? why Richard, that very remark on 
y'r part goes t* show how little ye know of our 
circle of acquaintances. Ye mustn't think cause 
we are farmers that we don't know nobody. — 
Ain't none o' y'r people a-comin' t' see ye spliced? 
'Pears t' me they ought t' — it's only a few hours 
run from th' city, an' they could go back th' same 
day, y' know." 

"It would seem as though they had ought to, 
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for a fact; but Sister, the only one of my family 
with whom I mingle very freely, is an invalid and 
cannot go very much. Perhaps I have already 
mentioned that Father and I see very little of 
each other, and Mother goes nowhere without him, 
you know. And really what is the use? Quite 
a Httle trip for people of their years, after all when 
one comes to think of it," 

"Well, I s'pose so," responded Russell. Thus they 
continued to converse. Many other things that 
Richard uttered interested the old man deeply; 
and he set about asking so many questions that 
Richard, always reserved, changed the subject by 
asking some questions on his own account, but 
Russell failed to prove as interesting a subject as 
Richard had anticipated. As they approached the 
house he said: "How unfortunate it was that 
your daughter had to face the loss of her trous- 
seau." It was evident that he was a little anxious 
as to whether or not she had succeeded in pro- 
curing another one to fill its place to the fullest 
satisfaction of the bride elect. 

"Oh, yes, but she's got a dandier one now 
than th' old one was, that is, more up t' date," 
replied the old gentleman with pride. 

"Ah! She must feel very happy?" from Van 
Bur en, pleasantly. 

"Oh, yes. I made an extree effort as you ad- 
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vised, and I know 1*11 always be happier for it — 
just *s ye said I would. I've got th' burglar case 
in th* hands o' th' law, an' p'haps 1*11 hear some- 
thin' about it when Constable Ross comes t' th' 
weddin' t' day — " 

**0h," interrupted Van Buren, **the constable is 
to be here? Surely, then, there should be some 
tidings of it by this time, it seems to me. Well 
Lydia," he added, when they entered the parlor 
where she was. **I see strong evidences here of 
your having received wedding gifts from other 
friends, so I believe 1 shall risk handing you this, 
with my best love and wishes for your future 
happiness and welfare, as Mrs. Richard Van Bu- 
ren." He then presented the gift. 

Her eyes beheld a magnificent diamond sunburst, 
of stupendous proportions, in the centre of which 
was a beautiful emerald. Encircling this as it lay 
in its velvet nest, was a diamond necklace of gems 
of the purest quality. The sight stunned the girl 
for the moment. 

No pen could describe the scene which followed. 
One can surmise perhaps, the ecstasy which a girl, 
of entirely foreign experiences than those of re- 
ceiving gifts of such magnificence, might enjoy. 
It were vain to attempt an illustration of the 
appreciation exhibited by this grateful girl for the 
beautiful wedding gift of which her lover had made 
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her the proud possessor. As greatly as she waa 
startled at his lavishness and undoubted wealth, 
she could but love him all the more for the many 
surprises with which he was constantly confronting 
her. She expressed herself as being highly grateful 
that he had seen fit to withhold from her any 
information concerning his full rating which might 
have lessened her great dehght in realizing her 
anticipations regarding his noble character. Nor 
were her parents less surprised than she, as evi- 
dences of Van Buren's wealth appeared to them, 
and keenly they showed their appreciation of his 
generosity toward their daughter whom he was 
so soon to take from their midst, to live a 
"smart" life in a great city. 



Chapter XXXVII 

PREPARING FOR THE CEREMONY 

The arrangements were now quite complete. 
The contracting parties had excused themselves 
from the family, and with their attendants retired 
to their respective apartments for final prepara- 
tions. 

Mrs. Ryder was seen occasionally wiping tears 
from her weeping eyes, which evinced the fact 
that she loathed to have her daughter leave the 
old farm hearth. She had already tried to arrange 
with Richard to consent to Lydia's coming home 
and remaining indefinitely. The fact that their 
bridal tour was to consist of a trip abroad was 
what caused her the greatest anxiety ; but Richard 
had tried to console her regarding the ** very ordi- 
nary trip,** and finally succeeded so well that the 
old lady grew to think more lightly of it. Rus- 
sell said, approaching from another part of the 
room where he had been conversing with some of 
the early arrivals : 

**Mother, w*at ails ye? W*at makes ye sostill?" 
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*' Nothin'— Don't talk t' me, Russell. Don't talk 
t' me," moaned his sad companion. 

"Why?" from Russell. 

Cause," came the gloomy answer. 
Cause why?" 

''Well, that's th' reason," replied the old lady 
in an almost inaudible voice. "It 's just cause. 
Ain't that reason enough f ye?" added she, her 
voice cracking with emotion. 

"It might be 'nough for a woman; but 't ain't 
f a man," he answered, tenderly drawing away her 
hand which held the handkerchief to her eyes. " If 
there's any reason — if there 's anything wrong I 
want t' know it now, 'cause I'm a little narvous 
myself over this matter. If ye know of any reason 
why Daught shouldn't marry Richard, now *s the 
time t' tell me, an' I'll fire him, an' his best man, 
an' the whole outfit out o' th' house — don't care 
w'at it costs, or w'at comes of it. I don't like 
th' idee of her goin' away m'self, an' under th' 
circumstances w'at's prevailin' here-about. Do ye 
know of any reason. Mother, why she shouldn't?" 

" I don't think o' none, only I don't want her t' 
go 'way from th' farm. I guess Richard 's all 
right; seems t' be anyhow, an' that's all ye can 
tell about any man till y've et a peck o' salt with 
'im," declared the old lady. 

"Um," mused Russell, rubbing his ear. Finally 
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he went on. **Well then, if ye hain't got nuthin* 
against th' man, I guess's long's Daughter's 
bound t' marry him whether school keeps or 
not, th' only thing left f us t' do is t' let 'er go; 
but I—" 

"But w'at?" Russell. 

** Well, I can't feel that he — " and after a pause 
he continued. ** Well, Mother, I don't like a certain 
remark he made just before we entered the house a 
little while ago, an' though I tried hard t' git at 
th' root of it he kept a switchin' off, an' dodgin'. 
I've tried t' see him since an' ask him some more 
questions; but his best man always brings word 
from Richard, when I knock at his door an' ask 
t' see him, that I must excuse him till after th* 
weddin' 'cause he'll then have more time than he 
has now, an' so on." 

**Well, Russell, ye ask too many questions 
anyhow. I've hear'd ye ask th' foolishest ques- 
tions a'fore now w'at mortal man could ever 
think up. W'at's lot o' things ye ask about y'r 
business anyhow? I don't think that — " 

At this juncture she was interrupted by a re- 
quest from the maid to go upstairs and see how 
beautiful Lydia appeared in her wedding gown. 
As she started for her daughter's room, Russell 
went out to the woodshed, where he set about 
filling a rusty milk-pan with a pile of old boots 
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and shoes to which he fastened tags bearing 

his name. He did this, so in case any one else 

should cast shoes after 

the departing couple, he 

could identify his own 

old shoes from the others 

when collecting footgear 

after the jollitication was 

over. Still he continued 

in deep meditation, and 

had begim to talk to 

himself when he found that he was alone. 

His presence grew to be more and more in de- 
mand, however, as the guests continued to arrive. 
It was "Uncle Russ" this, "Mr. Ryder," that, 
"Russell, see here." "Pop, how about this, that, 
or the other thing," and many other titles in 
accordance with the familiarity and relationship 
of the si>eaker and the one addressed. 

The parlor was now nearly full. Rev. Billings 
had arrived, and the immediate family was just 
entering the room, which meant that the time 
was drawing near for the march to begin. The 
organist suddenly jumped up from the instrument 
and rushed over to Russell, carrj'ing with him an 
expression of anger. Tapping the old gentleman 
tightly on the shoulder he said he would like a 
word with him, and stepped out into the hall, ac- 
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companied by Uncle Russ, who seemed buried in 
mystery. 

**Mr. Ryder/' began the musician. **How do 
you suppose I am going to perform on that 
organ? The treble * C and * E* notes won't sound. 
Did you not know that those notes were broken?" 

** Of course I did. Ye don't suppose I've lived 
in th' same house with 'em without knowin' they 
were busted, do ye? or do ye?" a little impa- 
tiently. 

**Well, it seems to me, Mr. Ryder, that you 
should have attended to them if you cared about 
having respectable music on this occasion. I don't 
know how I am going to use it as it is, I'm sure. 
I declare I do not. Did you not think of it?" 
pressed the organist rather impetuously. 

** Yes, 'course I did; but blame 'f I was goin' t' 
lay out two dollars t' git that music box fixed 
up just f ' one tune. Daught won't be here t' play 
on it after she's gone, will she? An' my other 
daughter don't care nuthin' 'bout music. — 'don't 
know * Yankee Doodle' f 'm * God save th' Queen' — 
Ye must think I've got money in plenty." 

** Well, all there is to it then, I can't play 'Men- 
delssohn's Wedding March,' for the first five bars 
engage the *C' note and — " 

**0h, well, s'pose ye can't play that highfor- 
lootin tune — play somethin' else, it's all th' same. 
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Who'll know th' difference? Do you know any 
other tune like *My name is Captain Kidd,* or 
* The Yellow Hair'd Laddie,' or ' The Rose Tree/ 
or—" 

"Great Scott, man! They are not marches!" 

**Them ain't? Well, they can march in by' em, 
can't they? No?" The old man paused, "Well 
then," said he, "How about that other good old 
tune — th' one called *The bonnie blue handker- 
chief tied under her chin?' Is that in steppin' 
time?" 

"Mr. Ryder, that will not answer the purpose, 
besides I don't know it from a hail storm. I don't 
know it, sir!" he added, completely disgusted. 

"That's strange. I've know'd it f nigh sixty 
year — Well," added the old gentleman, "I've got 
to go back t' th' parlor," and he left the musician 
leaning against the door casing gnawing the ends 
of his mustache. Presently the latter returned 
and took his place at the organ, resolved upon 
doing what he could under the circumstances. 

The old parlor was prettily decorated. This was 
the only farm-house in the vicinity containing a 
double arch and one or two other things out of 
the ordinary. The ornamental hangings were the 
result of Lydia's supervision. A huge floral bell 
hung suspended beneath the inner arch, and con- 
stituted the principal bit of decoration. Streamers 
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of roses and other flowers radiated from this mass 
of flowers to different tying places about the room, 
lending to the old homestead an air of the beauti- 
ful which it had never before enjoyed. 

Mrs. Ryder was plainly though neatly attired, 
and shared evenly with her husband the good 
wishes and congratulations of their numerous 
friends. Indeed, so kindly and encouragingly did 
her followers and admirers talk on the subject to 
the old lady, and owing, also, to the many com- 
pliments paid her as to her appearance, she had 
considerably recovered from her feeling of de- 
pression, and took on an air of perfect content- 
ment. 

Not so with Russell, however, for though he 
made every possible eff'ort to bear up under the 
strain, he proved a poor actor. Though Con- 
stable Ross had been present for some time, and 
Russell had been awaiting tidings of the stolen 
trunk, he had not shown interest in the matter 
sufficient even to recognize the constable more 
than by a mere nod. He conversed less and less as 
the moments passed and seemed deeply engrossed 
in his thoughts. When addressed, his replies came 
in monosyllables, and so noticeable was his silence 
that it was commented upon bymany of the guests, 
of whom several had made fruitless attempts to 
arouse him from his reverie. So, beUeving his 
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intense love for his daughter and that the thought 
of her leaving him was causing his depression, 
they left him to his own meditations. 

Finally the signal having been given for the 
march to be rendered, the musician immediately 
started to fulfill his office at this long-talked-of 
and anticipated function. 



Chapter XXXVIII 

RUSSELL'S INTERFERENCE 

The music was nicely rendered, and so able did 
the young musician prove to be by manipulating 
the instrument admirably, notwithstanding the 
defective keys, that the ** Mendelssohn" was ren- 
dered with considerable spirit, while the principals 
of the ceremony marched into the room and took 
their places beneath the floral bell. 

There were tears shed by many of the guests, as 
well as by the parents of the bride, at the thought 
of her leaving the community. It was not to be 
wondered at, that Lydia's leaving caused so 
many heartaches. None of her friends had ever 
known how beautiful she was until now that she 
stood before them changed, by magic, seemingly, 
from a farmer's daughter, plain in dress both as 
to quality and style, to a full-fledged society 
lady of a great city. 

Beautifully attired in the gown for which her 
parents had sacrificed so much ; with her wealth of 
luxuriant hair arranged in accordance with the 
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most complete taste appropriate for her facial 
beauty and with the flush of excitement upon her 
cheeks, Lydia at last was realizing the acme of a 
girl's ambition. 

Van Buren was cool, and needed no prompting 
relative to going through the ceremony in a 
proper manner. 

Russell was greatly cast down, and could hardly 
refrain from weeping outright; but Mrs. Ryder 
whispered to him that she had seen the moon over 
her right shoulder on the previous night, while 
her pocket contained seven cents, and she had 
also, in her haste, put on one of her skirts wrong 
side out ; therefore, it was undoubtedly for the best 
that their daughter should marry Richard Van 
Buren. 

But as Russell never succumbed to superstition, 
these remarks entered one ear only to dart out 
of the other. He grew more and more serious in 
his manner and continued to look on the floor in 
deep reverie. Nothing could prevent this wedding 
now at this late hour but "just cause," and when 
at last the Reverend Billings asked the stereotyped 
question, ** whether anyone present knew of any 
reason why the two should not be united in matri- 
mony," Russell, w^ho had by this time surrendered 
to his anxiety, stood up; but remained silent. 

Attention immediately became divided between 
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the bridal couple and Russell. There was much 
coughing and shuffling of feet as those present 
awaited what was to come. The bride uncon- 
sciously in her embarrassment examined a rose 
which she held, and though Mrs. Ryder pulled 
vigorously at her husband's coat and entreated 
him to be seated, he stood mute, as though col- 
lecting his thoughts. 

Mr. Billings ventured by saying : 

** Er — do you wish to make a remark, Mr. Ryder, 
before we proceed?'* 

Russell excused himself for thus breaking in dur- 
ing the ceremony, and in a rather disconnected 
manner inquired : 

**May I ask Mr. Van Buren a question, I won- 
der?'' 

Van Buren, usually self-possessed and cool in his 
manner, gave way to his astonishment at Rus- 
sell's interference at this time in plying his ques- 
tions, and before Mr. Billings could respond, he 
interrupted rather nervously : 

**Mr. Ryder," he began, ** while I never object to 
a reasonable amount of questioning, it seems to 
me that this is unseasonable. When the ceremony 
is over I shall be pleased to give you any in- 
formation, and on any subject which lies in my 
power. If you have anything to reply to Mr. Bil- 
lings' inquiry, that is another matter. / cannot 
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answer any of your questions at the present 
time." Then, turning to the minister, very much 
disconcerted, he said: "Mr. Billings, please pro- 
ceed." 

"No, no! Mr. Billings," commanded Russell, 
"that ye cannot do till Tm satisfied. I must 
ask this man a question !" 

" I will not answer it ! I will not answer your 
question, Mr. Ryder," exclaimed Van Buren, great- 
ly flushed. 

"Then Fll ask it in th' name o* Justice. I'm 
ruther late, I know; but I know m' duty. Will ye 
step outside, Mr. Van Buren?" asked the old 
gentleman nervously. 

Van Buren, becoming more and more heated 
with embarrassment, lost control of himself and in 
a defiant voice retorted : 

"No, sir! Mr. Ryder, I shall not leave your 
daughter's side under any circumstances until I 
have made her my bride. Your actions at this 
time are preposterous ! Til answer any reasona- 
ble question right here, thus rescinding my first 
determination, or not at all !" 

"Well, then, Mr. Van Buren, I don't know how 
else I can do but t' ask ye right here," said Rus- 
sell, and lowering his voice almost to a whisper, as 
if in an attempt to shut out all ears save those 

of the one addressed, he asked in a forced whis- 
21 
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per : "Richard, was there ever an autopsy held on 
the remains of th' rich uncle ye nursed so long 
an' who left ye eight-tenths of his vast estate?'* 

The men eyed each other in silence, while the 
guests held their breath in wonderment. Richard 
seemed to be at a loss to meet his inquiry; but 
with glaring eyes and forced bravado he ex- 
claimed : 

"Rubbish! Why, man alive, you are crazy! 
No ! It was not necessary ! His death was from 
natural causes and — '' 

"Wat's that?" followed up his questioner, 
while the blood in Lydia's cheeks left the surface, 
rendering them as white as alabaster. "Wat 's 
that?" repeated the old man, as he turned his 
head a little to one side in order to insure better 
hearing. 

"I say, Mr. Ryder," responded Van Buren, "it 
was never considered necessary by those ac- 
quainted with the case. His death was entirely 
due to natural causes." 

" I hain't intimated that they wa'n't. Have I ?" 
expostulated the old man, and then turning to 
Constable Ross, he said, much to the astonish- 
ment of his hearers: "Constable, that man let 
slip a remark an hour or so ago, while speaking 
of the death of his rich uncle, an' I've tried an' 
tried t' git an explanation from him concemin' 
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it; but he's dodged me ever since. He knows 
now his mistake — I can see that, an' I want t' 
say I beheve that there Stan's a murderer! You 
put him under arrest an' I'll stan' ready t' put 
up with my share o' th' consequences!" thun- 
dered the accuser, 

Lydia looked at her father, who stood with 
firmly drawn mouth, and in silence. Then she 
looked up to the man who had been so much 
to her in the past and noted the expression of 
desperation upon his face, and wondered. 

"Do you realize the gravity of so serious a 
charge on merely one's own surmises, Mr. Ryder," 
demanded Constable Ross, who knew well Rus- 
sell's impulsive disposition. 

"I do," replied the anxious father, in a firm 
voice. 

"And you also understand that this will call 
for unconditional explanations from you at the 
proper season and place?" 

"I do! I don't care nuthin' about that. You 
take care o' that man now that ye can ketch 'im, 
for / say that he — " 

Here the accuser was interrupted by exclama- 
tions from Van Buren. Confusion reigned su- 
preme. Drawing a revolver. Van Buren declared 
that he would defend himself against so unjusti- 
fiable an arrest, and threatened to work havoc 
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and fire upon his accuser if any attempt should 
be made to carry out his orders. Deacon Hicks, 
who feared for Russell's safety, crept up, much to 
the surprise of those present, and taking the ac- 
cused man unawares wrenched the weapon from 
his grip, which act was immediately followed by 
that of the constable snapping on the hand- 
cuflFs. 

Turning to Lydia, who had stood as though 
dumb throughout the remarkable scene, Van Buren 
said in desperation : 

"Lydia, I am unjustly made a prisoner, on the 
strength of your father's libelous accusation. I 
suppose, in the whole history of the social world, 
there is not on record a similar case to ours. I 
am innocent ! I swear I am innocent ! Of course 
I shall have to submit to the workings of the 
law, to prove my ground. Do you still believe 
in me after all I have been to you, or do you 
take the judgment of your irate old father, who 
stands there tottering at the very edge of the 
grave? He is not responsible ! I know he is not 
responsible!" said he, as he directed a scathing 
glance in Russell's direction. 

Russell waited with absorbed interest for Lydia's 
reply, which seemed a long time coming forth. 
Finally, almost inaudibly : 

**Mr. — Van Buren," gasped the broken-hearted 
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girl, " I — I have no words, — I — have no words with 
which to reply. I am powerless. My tongue re- 
fuses the dictations of my poor, poor heart. Here 
take these, please — they speak — they speak for 
me." Detaching without assistance his beautiful 
gifts, while those present stood aghast, the un- 
happy girl slipped them into the hand of the best 
man — Van Buren refusing to accept them — after 
which she sank into a chair which had been pro- 
vided, and gave herself up to hysterics; while 
everything possible was done to soothe her, but 

After Constable Ross had allowed Van Burea a 
few moments in which to prepare for his de- 
parture, over which operations he kept a careful 
eye, he departed with his charge amid the great 
consternation of those present. 

Lydia wept bitterly as she witnessed the man in 
whom she had so greatly trusted disappear in the 
constable's conveyance. The maid was regretfully 
dismissed at once, and in company with the best 
man, who hardly knew what to make of the scene 
just enacted, departed after expressing their deep- 
est regrets and astonishment. 

Russell refused to talk much. He sat close by 
the side of his daughter, who had just passed 
a crisis. " Poor child, poor child," he said tender- 
ly, and taking her hand, he continued to pat it 
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gently. Once or twice, he made other attempts to 
speak to her; but on each occasion his voice 
failed him. Still, Lydia knew her father's heart. 
His gentle caressing and silence told her all that 
words had refused to utter. 




Chapter XXXIX 

THE OUTCOME 

Following the tragic termination to the fore- 
going romance, many things of surpassing in- 
terest transpired which served to aid in the 
healing of Lydia's wounded heart. The courts 
verified her shrewd father's imputation against 
Van Buren, though the latter's wealth made it 
possible for him to repel the inevitable legal 
termination for a considerable length of time. 
It was proven at last that the uncle of the 
aspiring young man had come to an untimely 
death through the villainy of this nephew, who 
had insisted upon taking almost entire charge of 
the deceased man during his last illness, osten- 
sibly through the prompting of deep affection. 

It was also proven that undue influence on the 
part of Van Buren resulted in his having received 
eight-tenths of his Uncle's vast estate, of which 
the young man had made mention to Mr. Ryder. 

At the time the crime was committed Van 
Buren was not in robust health, and after the 
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estate was settled to his fullest satisfaction, he 
proceeded to balk any suspicion of his having 
caused his uncle's demise for personal gain, by 
shunning anjrthing which might have appeared like 
extravagance; he utilized the calling of a bar- 
terer, presumably for the benefit of the outdoor 
life and for the magnetism he should receive from 
his horses, while caring for them in person. Be- 
sides this, he made a study of hypocrisy in every 
form in order to impress more favorably those 
with whom he chanced to come in contact. 

Coming from a good and influential family, he 
had the advantage of an ample education, through 
the agency of books and travel, which fortified 
him somewhat against the necessity of dwelling 
too long a period at any one time on his own per- 
sonal affairs. 

There had been no hypocrisy, however, regarding 
his love for Lydia; consequently, as badly as 
she had felt when awakened to his true character, 
his mental sufferings must have far exceeded hers. 
He died in prison ere the law had been satisfied, 
therefore the knowledge of the whole unfortunate 
affair failed to become as far-reaching as it nat- 
urally should have done, had he been executed. 

The complications which arose immediately 
after the wedding party had dispersed on that 
memorable occasion were many, and considera- 
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ble time was necessary to adjust all things satis- 
factorily. 

At first glance, it would appear to the casual 
observer, that Lydia Ryder was fickle in her 
disposition ; but such was not the case. Early in 
her acquaintance with Scott, she felt a deep regard 
for his friendship, and as time went on, she found 
her happiness more and more dependent upon 
him ; but she had been somewhat undemonstrative, 
as a natural consequence, it seems, of her parents 
over-eagerness to bring about a consummation, 
to their liking. Scott had made a strenuous effort 
to prove to Lydia his love for her; but Russell, in 
his anxiety for his daughter's welfare, had in 
truth hindered, rather than enhanced the young 
man's progress. 

When Van Buren entered the girl's life, he proved 
to be as successful as a lover as he had been a 
salesman. His wealth of experience, glittering 
pictures of the future, and constant dainty at- 
tentions when opportunity afforded, along with 
his natural ardent temperament, so dazzled this 
inexperienced country girl that before she was 
aware of it, she had transferred her affections 
and promised her future happiness to Van Buren's 
keeping. 

But alas ! What an awakening ! 

At first Lydia's life was despaired of as a result 
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of the terrible blow and disappointment. Indeed, 
she at first had been loath to credit her father 
with having sufficient evidence to have served in 
creating such an utter change in her future. But 
when the true character of Van Buren had been 
established, thus emphasizing the extreme astute- 
ness of her father, the love which she had so 
fondly cherished in her heart for the former van- 
ished, leaving a place for another and a truer 
suitor. Being of a philosophical spirit, she wasted 
no sentiment upon the criminal, once he had been 
convicted; but made every effort to cast his 
memory aside, for, though Russell was by no 
means a close adherent to all the teachings of the 
Scriptures, as every one knew, he had installed 
into his daughter the principle of **an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth,'' which principle 
she rigidly exercised. 

Martha, the widowed daughter, who had made 
her home with the old folks since John's death, 
had unintentionally assisted in throwing a little 
light upon Van Buren's way of doing things, by 
discovering in an obscure comer of the garret, 
covered over with old carpet, a broken harness 
and other rubbish, intermingled with the webs of 
spiders, the trunk containing Lydia's original 
trousseau, thought to have been stolen. 

It appeared that Van Buren, not satisfied with 
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such an outfit with which to take his intended 
bride to the city, had made it an object to one of 
the hired men to dispose of it in that way the 
day they dined with the minister. This discovery 
hurt Lydia. She felt keenly that had he been the 
man she had supposed him to be, he would have 
acted openly and above-board in the matter 
instead of causing her so much pain, and her 
parents so much expense, and anxiety. She now 
cared nothing for the trunk. Indeed, she had en- 
tirely outgrown the ridiculous idea of perpetual 
preparations, and so disgusted was she over the 
whole affair, and with the contents of the matri- 
monial trunk, that she was about to dispose of 
the articles contained in the trousseau in what- 
ever direction they would be the most acceptable. 
But Martha was more thrifty than was her sister, 
and, though still true to the memory of her dear 
husband, who had met with so untimely a death, 
objected, and said: **So long as her sister no 
longer cared for the trousseau, and so long as 
there was not a moth in anything, and inasmuch 
as the things all fitted her or could be made to 
do so with slight alterations, she would take 
them into her apartments, where she would keep 
them aired and free from moth, because, some- 
time * somebody' might need to use them. Who 
could tell?" 
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Another thing had been re-established by the 
recovery of the long lost trousseau. It had 
cleared away any suspicions harbored in the 
breasts of the old folks as to the character of 
Mr. Scott, and when he returned from Canada a 
short time after the unfortunate affair and found 
Lydia prostrated and under a physician's care, 
he felt the wound as keenly as did the girl who 
had been so greatly wronged. No comfort within 
the power of money to procure was left unpro- 
vided by this old friend, who by his own exer- 
tions was a prosperous man. He realized Lydia's 
sorrows and applauded RusselFs shrewdness, and 
his being instrumental in bringing the scoundrel 
to justice, notwithstanding the great inconven- 
ience it had caused the old man, and the many try- 
ing ordeals as a witness the latter was necessarily 
called upon to face, during the remarkable case. 

So noble and manly had Scott proven himself 
in his affection, and so attentive had he been 
throughout the sorrows of the unfortunate victim 
of Van Buren's hypocrisy, that the girl finally 
discovered his worthiness, and her former sincere 
regard for her first lover gradually responded to 
his renewed attentions, deepening into true and 
abiding love. 

Scott had never ceased to love Lydia, even 
though she had been drawn from him for a time 
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by his unworthy rival, and it took but the con- 
ditions he found existing upon his return from 
Canada, to thoroughly rekindle the bond of affec- 
tion between them. The inevitable transpired 
eventually, much to the delight of the old folks, 
and bearing out Russell's prediction, made long 
before, that "when th' right fellow should tome 
along he'd know it long before Daught did." 

After the happy couple had moved to a beauti- 
ful home in one of the cities of the Hudson River 
Valley, Martha had taken possession of Lydia's 
apartments in the old farm house, and the airing 
of the contents of the historical trunk still con- 
tinued, on the strength of the elder Ryder's de- 
claration that "nobody knows w'at will happen." 
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